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A. 

Auto  mechanic,  _see  Mechanic 

B. 

Basket  makers,  129 
.Botanist,  145 
[Box  factory,  1 
5proom  making,  13;  14;  16;  19;  20;  55 

1 

Cafeteria  proprietor,  167 
Canary  breeders,  48 
Candy  salesman,  172 
fcarpenter,  57 
fcarving,  61;  157 
Cereal  inventor,  35-36 
China  manufacturer  (Lenox)  11 
Clunk,  J.  F.  169;  176 
Coffee  taster,  47;  52 
Cooking,  150 

!• 

economist,  see  Cooking 
Editor,  49 
electric  cords,  66 
Electrical  work,  12;  25 

F. 

factory  worker,  1;  68 j  IS  7 
Parmer,  44;  62 

rilling  station,  39;  70;  137 
rilm  company  work,  167 
'inger  print,  131 

G. 

Gardner,    71-72;   85;    89 
Jas  station,    see  Filling  station 
|polf  ball  bags,   47 
procery  store,   23 
f&uide,   155 


Home  nursing,   45 


H. 


I. 


Insurance  salesman,  45-46;  54 

Journalist,  62;  133;  159;  162 
See  also  Reporters 

L. 

Lard  making,  43 
Lending  library,  78 
Letter  shop,  67-68 
Light  tender,  79-80 

H. 

Mail  bag  sewer,  30 

Manufacturer,  50  / 

Massage,  7 

Mechanic,  69;  88;  115 

Miscellaneous,  England,  3-5;  United  States, 

6-7;  15;  18;  42;  148;  165;  169  " 
Movie  contract,  90 

°- 
Occupational  therapy,  29 

P. 

Peanut  vendor,  2 

Pecan  raiser,  55 

Piano  tuning,  53;  104;  127;  142-3 

Poultry,  102;  152 

Proof  reading  (braille),  57 
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Rabbit  raising,  71 

:nis  racquets 
Radio,  . 

Randolph-PILL,  £ee  Stands 
x;  135;  170 
b   also  Journalists 
caking,  46 


S. 


"Seeing  fingers';  167 
Shoexaking,  17;  87 
oner,  111 

Stands,  67;  70;  Sl-t  2 ;  93  and  practically 

iry  page  following 
Stenographers,  2c;  3£;  55;  94;  106;  169 
Store  keeping,  59-61;  63-65;  63;  168 
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"Telephone  builder,  1 

Telephone  operator,  2;  40-43;  48-49;  73-77; 
39;  123;  125-6;  134;  161 
Tor  earlier  notices  see  clippings, 
'telephone  for  blind'.* 

Tennis  rac iuet  stringing,  53;  90;  107;  123 

Trucking,  33-35 

V. 

Vending  machines,  63;  165 
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TOTALLY  BLIND,  NEGRO 

BUILDS  RURAL  LINE 


From  hod  carrier  to  telephone 
line  owner  in  i ^HhiWTTi  In  rec- 
ord of  a  Mttffl  negro  of  Muskagee, 
Qkla. 

He  is  Zora  E.  Q.  Tinsley-,  who 
became  blind  when  unslacked 
lime  spattered  in  his  eyes  twelve 
years  agp. 

Going  to  Muskogee  from  Texas 
in  1915,  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
Tinsley  set  about  finding  some- 
thing to  do — to  keep  himself  from 
brooding  over  his  troubles.  He 
noted  the  need  of  rural  residents 
for  telephone  srviee. 

Rigging  up  a  telephone  line 
would  hardly  be  thought  a  suit- 
able occupation  for  a  blind  man, 
but  this  fact  didn't  daunt  Tinsley, 
who  went  to  the  manager  of  the 
Muskogee  Exchange,  Harry 
Lyons,  with  his  scheme. 

Lyons,  though  sceptical  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  leased 
the  negro  five  old  instruments 
and  a  six-telephone  switchboard. 
Tinsley  already  had  contracts  for 
three  subscribers  and  he  had  little 
trouble  getting  three  more. 

Then,  still  without  capital,  he 
went  after  some  wire.  He  bought 
300  pounds  for  $9.30  and  had  it 
charged. 

He  borrowed  a  team,  went  into 
the  woods  and  cut  his  own  poles. 
He  put  them  up  himself,  seldom 
employing,  any  help. 

"When  he  got  connections  with  \ 
the  city  lines  and  his  own  tele- 
phone in  working  order,  more 
subscribers  came  thick  and  fast. 
He  Avorked  hard  and  accommodat 
ed  them  all. 

Noav  his  system  covers  most  of 
the  territory  immediately  west  of 
Muskogee.  It  has  forty-five 
miles  of  service  and  forty-nine 
^subscribers,  who  pay  from  $2.50' 
ito  $3.50  a  month  for  the  service. 

He's  still  reaching  into  new 
[territory?  and  hopes  to  double  his 
number  of  subscribers  shortlv.His 
investment  now  probably  is  $1500 
j  Whites  and  negroes  alike  are  his ; 
customers.  He  still  does  all  his- 
own  line  work,  repairs  the  instru- 
ments and  makes  installations. 
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Factory  Employment 
ifyr  Blind  Is  Starteq 


Mi's  Katherim*  Probst,  the  first 
»lind  woman  to  work  in  a  Cincin- 
nati factors',  has  demonstrated 
siat  there  is  a  factory  work. which 
the  blind  can  do. 

Over  a  month  ago  Miss  Georgia 
Trader  talked  to  managers  of  a 
number  of  Cincinnati  factories  in 
behalf  of  the  blind,  to  whose  in- 
terests she  has  devoted  her  life. 
GIVEN  A  JOB 

The  first  result  came  when  Kath- 
lerine  Probst  was  given  employ- 
ment at  the  Davenport  paper  box 
factory. 

The  work  is  light,  simple  and 
free  from  danger. 

"I  am  so  happy,"  the  blind  wom- 
an  said.      "I   feel   that   I   am   inde- . 
pendent;    that   I    am    earning    my  j 

C  A  icapa.  Til  .    Recard-Hera  ,d 


own  living." 

BLIND  MAN  WORKS 
Ira    Thorpe,     a     partially     blind 
man,    for    whom    Miss    Trader    se- 
cured work  at  the  box  factory,  is 
also   well   pleased   with   his   work. 
He  is  able  to  see  light  and  shade 
well  enough  to  operate  the  simplfe 
machine    in    his    charge,    and    his 
work  has  given  satisfaction. 

"It  is  the  opening  wedge,  and] 
we  hope  other  Cincinnati  factory 
owners  will  co-operate  with  us," 
said  Miss  Trader.  "Of  course,  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,  in  such  po- 
sitions, requires  especial  care  and 
kindness  from  the  foremen  and 
women  in  charge.  But  these  two 
have  been  so  well  cared  for  that 
I  "we  are  much  encouraged." 
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INDUSTRIAL,     H05IE     FIGHT. 

The  old  question  of  abolishing,  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago;  during 
the  debate  over  fftWTRo  years  ago  David 
E.  Shanahan  declared.it  would  be  "cheaper 
to  board  the  inmates. at.  the  Annex  than  to 
keep  them  at  the  home,"  is  expected  to  bob 
up  next  week.  It  is  revived  through  the 
presentation  yesterday  of  a  bill  from  John 
J.  McLaughlin  appropriating  $75,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment  for  the  next 
two  years,  but  by  the  time  it  comes  to  a 
vote  the  legislators  will  have  thrashed  out 
thoroughly  the  supplemental  question  of 
whether  the  state  should  pay  an  annuity 
to  all  indigent  blind  persona  within  its  bor- 
ders. Bills  providing  such  pensions  are 
pending  before  both  houses. 

The  argument  brought  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Industrial  home  is  that  it  Is 
an  expensive  experiment,  inasmuch  as  it 
takes  too  many  employes  to  keep  it  running. 
The  ratio  of  guards  and  caretakers  is  about 
one  to  every  four  inmates.  When  the  home 
was  established  in  1887  it  was  with  a  View 
of,  making  it  self-supporting  and  independ- 
ent. Machinery  for  broommaking  was  in- 
stalled with  a  capacity  for  100  dozen  brooms 
a  day.  '  The  inmates  work  industriously. 
Several  of  them,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  support  their  families 
as  well  as  maintain  themselves.  Of  course, 
the  engineers,  bleachers  and  color  sorters 
must  have  eyesight,  and  that  is  the  reason 
the  expenses  run  higher  than  the  financiers 
of  the  assembly  desire.  Two;  years  ago  fig- 
ures were  quoted  on  the  house  floor  showing 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution 
was  over  $400  for  each  Inmate,  and  on  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  a 
stipulated  sum  to  each  inmate  an  attempt 
was  made  to  abolish  the  establishment. 
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For  the  Blind. 
In  the  school  fc#  the  blind  founded 
in    Lisbon  jby^gmnco      Rodriguez      a 
new  k&d  *j^#d»itry  has  been  estab- 
lishedf  Mich  is  "roving  most  remun- 
erative to  the  inmates.     It  consists  in 
mravellhg     or     "picking"    vegetable 
fibres,  which  are  used  as  stuffing  ma- 
terial  for  furniture,  beds     and     other 
articles.      A    blind      person,      working 
sight  hours,     can     earn     from     forta 
f.hree    to    fifty-two    cents    a    day. 
.nany   orders    for   work    are    expo 
a  sthe  founder  of  the  school  has  wrrtf 
feu  to  all  the  furnitre  makers  in  List 
bon  and  Oporto  begging  them  to  give! 
him    their    custom.      The    blind,    wh   j 
do  this   work,  receive  all   the   profits,! 
=ind  hence  are  much  interested  in  the* 
iiew  enterprise.  _„Jdr 
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BLIND "HELLO" OPERATORS 

ONE   OF  THE  TASKS  FOR  WHICH 
THE  SIGHTLESS  ARE  TRAINED. 


Stenography  Is  Another  Possible 
Field,  and  in  Boston  They  Tunc 
the  Pianos  in  the  Public  Schools- 
Work  of  the  New  York  Association 
in  Making  Wage-Earners. 


iking  this  afternoon  before  '.he 
League  of  Political  Stud*  Miss  Winifred 
Holt.  :■    &1   the   New    York   Associa- 

tion for  the  Blind,  lold  how  five  sightless 
operators   had    been    trained    for    telephone 

aboard  work,  and  gave  other  instances 
or   the   effort    to   provide   work    for   persons 

rlcappeJ  by  lack  of  vision. 
,rei  your  Invitation  to  speak 
to  fou  aboul  he  blind.-  she  said,  "because 
I  believe  that  when  the  facts  concerning 
their  condition,  what  has  been  done  for 
them,  what  has  not  been  done  for 
them,  and  what  can  be  done  for  them,  are 
known  <o  you.  there  will  not  be  a  person  in 
this  room  who  will  not  realize  the  vital 
importance  of  continuing  the  education  of 
the  adult  blind,  of  helping  to  prevent  all 
unnecessary  blindness  and  seeing  that  the 
inevitably  blind  children  receive  proper 
care  and  schooling." 

Continuing.  :"ss  Holt  said: 

On  the  staff  of  the  association  a  blind 
stenograph?r  is  regularly  employed, 
usually  have  her  do  my  work  for  me  and 
find  that  she  makes  fewer  typographical 
errors  than  any  of  the  others.  We  Believe 
that  the  field  of  stenography  is  an  ad- 
mirable one  for  the  blind,  though  their  suc- 
>  ess  in  it  depends,  as  the  success  of  the 
ughtcd  would,  on  their  natural  intelligence 
eid  ability.  Typing  from  phonography  is 
also  profitable  employment  for  the  blind. 

We  had  a  pupil  eight  months  ago  who 
r.ould  neither  read  nor  write.  His  sudden 
blindness  had  driven  him  and  his  young 
wife  to  despair  and  poverty.  He  now  is 
typing  from  the  phonograph  for  a  company 
which  is  so  well  content  with  him  that  it 
takes  him  to  and  from  his  work  in  a 
motor. 

When  I  asked  the  head  of  our  telephone 
company  to  give  a  switchboard  for  blind 
people  to  practise  on.  he  thought  I  was 
crazy.  That  was  a  year  ago.  I  had  th< 
pleasure  of  writing  him  the  other  day  ask 
ing  for  the  installation  of  a  switchboard  a 
our  new  office,  and  told  him  that  then 
were  now  in  the  city  of  New  York  flyi 
blind  switchboard  operators,  two  in  hos 
jjitals  in  positions  of  great  responsibility 
vh^re  they  have  the  ambulance  calls  an. 
other  emergency  work;  two  in  busines 
houses,  and  one  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  . 
great  New  York  daily  paper.  Three  o 
'rese  switchboard  operators  are  women, 
ing  occupation  and  developing  indus 
is  only  part  of  our  work  for  the  blind 
believe  in  encouraging  normal  life  ii 
their  homes  \\'f  make  every'  effort  to  pie 
vent  their  segregation  and  their  beini 
as  a  class  by  themselves.  We  per 
lorra  unofficially  various  services,  we  hav 
b«°n   known   to  distribute  food   and  clothe.' 
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happiness   and  diversion   as    an    assontia 

pari   of  l he  life  cm   our   blind   peopli 

Wiilih.    OK    JOHN     l>     Bl 
The  fir. -'i  educDtor  for  the  blind  In  Amer-i 
.ind  ihe  firsi   10  use  raised   types   here 

a  RUSS,  who  was  horn  in 
1801  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  became  the 
just  principal  of  the  New  Vorli  Institution 
for  the  Blind  Before  'his  school  existed 
he  hud  opened  classes  in  his  own  house 
tor  blind  children,  where  he  educated  them 
in  his  own  expense,  His  life  is  one  n 
of  generous  and  noble  activities,  ami  his 
r.ame  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known 
and  more  gratefully  recognized  than  it  lias 
been.  Although  he  invented  the  type  call- 
id  New  York  point,  his  mind  was  so  open 
that  before  his  death  he  said  that  if  other 
types  proved  more  useful  they  should  mo?; 
surely  tie  used.  His  vision  was  prophetic 
because  the  two  greatest  schools,  Over- 
brook  and  Perkins,  do  not  any  longer  use 
his  type,  it  is  our  duty  to  demand  that  the 
education  of  our  blind  children  in  New  York 
should  equal  that  given  in  Pennsylvania 
snd  in  Boston;  that  those  in  control  of 
schools  should  fit.  the  blind  children  to  be- 
come strong  and  healthy  men  and  women 
wage-eainers.  In  Boston  the  pupils  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  tune  the  pianos  in 
the  public  schools.  Why  is  this  not  so  in 
New  York,  where  there  are  more  blind  and 
more  public  schools?  The  fault  is  not  with 
the  public  schools,  but  with  the  education 
of  the  blind,  who  are  not  properly  trained. 
The  school  does  not  do  its  duty  unless  the 
greatest  number  of  graduates  are  efficient 
advocates  and  examples  of  the  capacity  of 
the  blind;  unless  they  have  strong  bodies, 
made  so  through  lots  of  fresh  atr  and  exer- 
cise at  school  which  makes  it  possible  for 
i  hem  to  make  the  most  of  their  brains  and 
hands. 

The  after  care  of  the  blind  when  he  has 
left  school  is  a  serious  problem.  Each 
sc  hool  should  know  what  becomes  of  its 
graduates.  The  lists  of  its  graduates  and 
their  whereabouts  and  occupations  should 
be  carefully  kept.. 

We  cannot  continue  our  work  unless  the 
public  will  recognize  the  need  for  what  we 
are  doing,  and  give  us  the  means  to  do  it. 
Every  cent  contributed  to  us  means  partial 
treedom  for  some  fettered  blind  person.  We 
depend  entirely  upon  private  charity.  For- 
Ty  thousand  dollars  has  been  promised  to 
us  of  a  working  capital  of  $100,000.  Unless 
we  raise  that  entire  sum  we  lose  what  has! 
already  beeD  promised.  Will  not  every  one! 
here  help  our  work  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity? We  want  all  cooperation.  Our  of- 
fices, salesroom,  and  shop  are  always  open 
tor  inspection.  We  are  only  too  glad  to 
nave  criticism  or  suggestions.  My  secretary 
will  show  you  some  of  our  blind  people's 
work,  and  give  you  leaflets  describing  our 
activities.  The  great  financial  depression, 
which  has  crippled  even  old  and  time-hon- 
cred  organizations,  has  been  doubly  hard 
on  our  young  organization,  and  has  pre- 
vented our  receiving  many  contributions 
which  otherwise  would  have  come  'n  mmitrf 
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SUCCESS  OF  BLIND 
OF 


Patrick  T,  Kenneally  of  Salem 

Left  an  Estate  Valueo 

at  $16,000, 


Patrick  T.  Kenneally  sold  peanuts  at 
Salem  Willows  for  more  years  than  any- 
one can  remember.  He  died  last  Octo- 
ber. When  his  will  was  probated  In 
Salem  last  week  it  disclosed  an  estate  of 
more  than  $16,000.  This  money  Ken-  j 
neally  made  during  a  succession  of  busi-  ] 
ness  years  each  only  two  months  in 
duration.  And  he  was  handicapped  all 
these  years  with  total  blindness. 

Kenneally  told  a  friend  last  summer 
that  year  in  and  year  out  he  sold  on  an 
average  about  400  bushels  of  peanuts. 
In  30  years  he  had  sold  12,000  bushel 
48,000  pecks,  or  3S4.0O0  quarts,  or  768,000 
pints,  or  49,920.000  individual  peanuts. 
iPeanuts  run  about  65  to  the  pint. 

Averaging  each  peanut  at  two  inches 
in  length,  laid  end  to  end.  they  would 
have  extended  1576  miles,  or  from  Boston 
to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  or  from  Boston 
to  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  shells  from  these  peanuts  would 
have  filled  the  Frog  pond  on  the  Com- 
mon to  a  uniform  depth  of  3Y2  feet. 

Kenneally  always  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  everybody.  Attired  in  a  long, 
light  duck  ulster,  his  head  crowned 
with  an  old  white  police  helmet,  he  was 
an  object  of  respectful  curiosity  to  the 
many  visitors  to  the  Willows.  His  busi- 
ness career  would  be  considered  a  very 
successful  one  for  a  man  blessed  with 
all  his  faculties,  yet  this  blind  man  made 
up  for  affliction  by  unswerving  integrity, 
a  conservative  economy,  without  any 
apparent  parsimony,  and  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  al- 
coholic  liquor. 

Of  his  estate,  there  is  on  deposit 
$  4  2  S  5 . 0  6 .  while  he  had  outstanding 
notes  in  his  favor  to  the  amount  of 
154975.  His  .building-  at  the  Willows 
vvao  appraised  at  $100.  while  estates  on 
Derliv,  Daniels  and  Curtis  streets  in 
Salem  are  worth  over  $6000.  In  addi- 
tion he  owned  a  lot  of  land  on  Tappan 
street,  in  Manehester-by-the-Sea,  his 
former  home.  Maurice  D.  Kenneally. 
a  son.  is  the  executor  of  the  estate.  Of 
six  children,  Maurice  is  the  only  one 
now  living. 

O'-  Mr.  Kenneally's  last  visit  to  the 
Willows,  in  July  last  summer,  trade 
was  so  brisk  that  Maurice  assisted, 
while  Patrick  T..  the  second,  agi 
helped  fill  the  paper  bags,  this  making 
three  generations  busy  at  the  stand. 
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LESSED  is  lie,"  writes  Carlyle-, 
"who  has  found  his  work.  Let 
isk  no  othi  '  iedness. 
lie  has  a  life  purpose;  labor  is 
life."  While  this  gospel  of 
atrenuousners  is  applicable  to  all  men,  it 
is  particularly  significant  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight,  and  who  have  felt  the 
hopeless  depression,  the  benumbing  lack  of 
pelf-confidence  -which  assails  when  the 
skill,  the  technique,  or  mere  manual  dex- 
terity which  was  theirs  with  light,  is  found 
to  have  evaporated  in  the  darkness. 

From  the  New  York  Association  for  the  j 
Blind  ,comes  a  story  of  a  woman  who  for 
fourteen  years  received  no  instiuction  to 
make  her  blindness  bearable.  Finally  a 
member  of  the  association,  fiersslf  blind, 
found  the  sufferer  and  promised  that  work 
should  he  obtained.,  and  that  it  should  be 
1  made  possible  for  her  to  read  again,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the -life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  blind  woman  burst  into  tears, 
and,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
i,  cried  out: 
"I    have    waited    for    you     for     fourteen 

years."  ,  •  t   *i,„ 

Few  peode  have  any  conception  of  the 
real  potentialities  of  the  sightless.  There  Is 
on  the  one  hand  an  order  of  mind  t.t  once 
mystic  and  sentimental  that  regards  the 
blind  as  seers.  They  are  considered  to  be 
beings  with  more  than  occult  prescience  of 
tilings,  and  therefore  more  than  merely 
human  and  endowed  with  such  rare  quali- 
ties that  onlv  the  noblest,  loftiest,  most  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  work  should  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  Curiously  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  sordid  econ- 
omist is  that  there  is  no  sense  in  endeavor- 
ing to  train  the  blind  to  an  industrial  com- 
petition with  the  sighted,  as  it  must  always 
prove  a  failure.  Midway  between  these 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  typhlophiles,  or 
friends  of  the  blind,  that  has  come  to  re- 
gard them  as  real  human  beings,  with  all 
Ithe  infinite  variety  of  personal  individuality, 
capacity  and  aspiration,  and  who  believe 
that  society  has  special  duties  to  these  un- 
fortunates in  re-establishing  them  in  active 
citizenship. 

*    * 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  what  Europe  has 
flone  for  its  blind. 

Last  October  the  Valentin  Hauy  Magazine 
of  Paris  stated: 

"No  one  today  will  any  longer  question 
that  the  blind  man  is  capable  of  carrying 
on  a  profession  and  of  gaining  honorably, 
through  work,  a  -  livelihood.  The  number 
of  professions  which  are  open  to  him  is 
of  necessity,  limited;  nevertheless,  under 
the  activity  of  generous  initiative  and  per- 
sonal effort,  the  field  is  enlarging  each 
day." 

Blind  Valentin  Hauy  was  the  founder 
of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Paris  in  1781,  where  both  sexes  are  given  a 
training  to  fit  mem  as  far  as  possible, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,  to  en- 
counter the  world.  Manual  training  for  all 
pupils  and  household  arts  for  the  girls  are 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
1840'  an  employment  bureau  was  started  in 
connection  with  the  school.  All  blind  peo- 
ple may  subscribe  to  this  bureau  to  obtain 
its  aid.  Since  184?!,  200  blind  pupils  of  the 
institution  have  become  tuners,  makers  or 
salesmen  of  pianos.  In  Paris  alone  the 
school  has  eight  graduates  as  organists, 
and  as  many  as  fifty-six  in  other  churches 
and  cathedrals. 

The  work  of  the  Valentin  Hauy  Associa- 
tion is  a  revelation  to  the  weak-hearted. 
Besides  the  technical  course  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  which  covers  five  year3,  or 
for  music  pupils,  eight  years,  a  workshop 
is  maintained.  Here  men  from  r-lghteen  to 
forty,  and  even  after  that  age.  if  in  good 
health,  are  taught  brush  making  of  various 
kinds.  Women  and  girls  in  like  manner 
are  taught  by  the  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul 


in    laundi  y    work,    need!'  eral 

'sewing.  A  centra]  office  Is  operated  where 
the  work  is  sold.  It  is  a  curious  collection 
of  articles.  One  blind  protege  who  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  three  supplies  knives 
and  scissors  of  his  own  making.  Woolen 
articles,  rugs,  woven  materials,  brushes  of 
all  kinds  and  fancy  work  attract  buyers. 

*    * 

It  was  a  blind  Frenchman  who  invented 
the  system  of  raised  dots  by  which  the 
sightless  are  enabled  to  read.  Pie  found 
that  six  dots  sufficed  to  represent  the  al- 
phabet in  legible  form.  Louis  Braille  died 
in  1852  without  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  his  alphabet  would  be  generally 
adopted.  Now,  with  modifications,  it  is  in 
general  use,  the  so-called  New  York  point 
being  merely  a  horizontal  adaptation  of 
the  six  points  which  in  Braille  are  used 
perpendicularly.  One  other  system  much 
in  use  is  the  Moon  type,  invented  by  an 
English  blind  man.  Dr.  Moon,  who  be- 
lieved that  God  had  given  him  blindness 
as  a  talent  to  use  in  helping  those  simi- 
larly afflicted.  His  type  is  the  only  prac- 
tical type  for  some  blind  people  whose 
sen£e  of  touch  is  dulled.  ^-  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  400  languar-i  and  dialects, 
and  upward  of  258,370  embossed  books 
have  been  Issued. 

Libraries  of  the  Valentin  Hauy  are  kept 
entirely  by  blind  librarians,  and  the  dupli- 


fication 
itself. 


of    books    is    a    great    industry    in 


*    * 

j  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  twenty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  French  school,  or- 

!  ganized  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
Austria  at  Vienna.  Klein  printed  books 
after   Hauy,    and   soon' started   an   employ- 

|  ment  bureau  for  his  graduates.  Music  and 
weaving  were  his  strong  points.  In  Austria 
at  present  there  are  twenty-two  institutions, 
including  shops  and  libraries  for  the  blind. 

In  Germany  the  blind  are  treated  with 
that  Teutonic  thoroughness  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  their  methods.  Innumera- 
ble schools  are  maintained.  Every  little 
town  has  workshops  for  blind  men  and  wo- 
men, where  caning,  brush-making  and  wil- 
low weaving  are  carried  on.  In  the  Saxon 
I  system  particularly  interesting  experiments 
have  been  made.  When  the  director  of  an 
institution  considers  that  a  pupil  is  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  trade  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port himself,  he  looks  out  for  some  suita- 
ble opening  for  him  in  his  own  locality,  and 
unless  there  are  special  reasons  why  he 
should  not  go  home  he  returns  there.  If 
his  home  surroundings  are  unsuitable,  then 
some  other  place  is  found  for  him.  The  di- 
rector visits  the  locality  where  the  pupil  is 
to  settle,  and  arranges  for  some  leading 
person,  the  doctor,  mayor  or  some  other 
benevolent  practical  person,  to  act  as  his 
guardian,  the-  duties  being  to  advise  the 
blind  man  if  necessary  in  his  business/  in- 
troduce him  to  customers  and  keep  the  di- 
rector Informed  as  to  his  circumstances 
and  conduct.  The  pupil  is  expected  to 
write  to  the  institution  at  stated  times  and 
make  a  full  report  of  himself.  He  is  start- 
ed out  with  tools  and  materials,  supplied 
with  materials  at  cost  price  as  required. 

The  institution  will  further  assist  in  sell- 
ing the  goods  which  the  blind  worker  is 
himself  unable  to  dispose  of,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  director  visits  him  to  see  if  he 
requires  advice  or  help.  As  far  back  as 
18S6  a  director  reported: 

"The  care  of  the  blind  pupils  throughout 
the  country  after  learning  trades  at  the 
institution,  is  more  complete  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  country.  There  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  trades  learned  while  at 
school.  Of  177  pupils  (112  males  and  65  fe- 
males) sent  out  during  twelve  years.  96 
per  cent  are  now  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  respectable  members  of  society, 
and  with  few  exceptions  receive  no  assist- 
ance save  what  they  derive  from  the  in- 
stitution. Intelligent  and  technical  train- 
ing during  their  stay  at  the  institution  has 
accomplished  this.  The  education  of  the 
blind  as  well  as  the  seeing  is  compulsory 
in   Saxony." 


This  report  reminds  one  of  the  old  moun- 
taineer who  was  guiding  a  party  of  tour- 
ists over  a  pass.  He  watched  the  men  and 
women  labor  and  strain  and  perspire  dur- 
ing the  ascent  and  thought  they  made  a 
great  deal  too  much  effort  with  all  their 
special  adjustments  of  equipment,  but  when 
he  saw  the  '  lunging,  plunging  gait  with 
Which  they  began  the  descent,  he  laughed 
out  loud.  One  tired  woman  ashed  what 
was  wrong,  and  he  replied.  "I'm  laughing 
a.t  the  way  you  walk;  do  you  do  that  on  a 
level?"  The  lady  made  an  experiment,  gave 
up  her  adapted  gait  and  walked  naturally 
as  on  her  own  floors  and  found  she  covered 
the  ground  without  any  pronounced  effort. 
The  blind  in  Saxony  are  not  treated  in  any 
abnormal  manner,  but  trained  and  guarded 
In  a  general  community  where  the  accident 
of  blindess  may  in  the  main  be  forgotten. 
In  constant  association  with  the  sighted, 
opportunity  for  morbidness  is  lessened,  and 
a  healthful  tonic  social  influence  is  main- 
tained. Communities  for  the  blind  are  sa;d 
to  be  deplored  by  all  true  tVDhlonhiLes.  Tn 
Japan,  where  that  point  is  well  understood, 
recent  action  in  the  Japanese  parliament 
proposed  that  only  blind  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  profession  of  mas- 
sage. Any  one  who  has  felt  the  easing 
fingers  of  a  skilled  blind  Japanese  mas- 
seur will  wonder  that  the  legislation  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  blind  in  Japan  are 
also  good  musicians  and  excellent  shampoo- 
ists. 

Nearer  at  home,  in  England,  a  blind 
American,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  has 
I  accomplished  astounC'ng  results  in  the 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood, 
!  London.  His  blind  pupils  competed  with 
sighted  athletes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
carried  off  the  prize.  His  bKnd  swimmers 
!  were  also  awarded  honors  for  life-saving  ] 
drill.  Dr.  Campbell  himself  recently  climb- 
ed Mt.  Blanc.  He  believes  that  "the  nation 
Owes  its  blind  children  the  opportunities 
for  such  a  thorough,  practical  education 
as  will  fit  them  to  become  useful,  happy, 
self-maintaining  citizens."  He  has  taken 
pauper  children  from  the  poorhouses  and. 
made  them  capable,  active  blind  men  and 
(women  whose  education  has  fitted  them 
to   cope   with   the   world. 

Another     London     work,     the     Gardner's 
Trust     for     the     Blind,     materially     assists 
those     who    may    deserve    it,     and    grants 
scholarships   for   college.     Students   that    it 
has   assisted   have   become   successful   cler- 
gymen,   lawyers,    musicians,    and    through 
the    efforts    of    one    leader    in    finding    new 
fields  of  useful  activity  for  the  blind,  his  pu- 
pils    have     successfully     operated     central 
desks   in   large   telephone   exchanges. 

One  of  the  seven  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  London  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
king  and  queen,  and,  as  in  the  Saxon  sys- 
tem, aims  to  teach  trades,  gives  employment 
or  finds  it  for  the  workers  at  their  own 
homes,  provides  material  and  insures  the 
sale  of  the  product.  A  Samaritan  fund 
aids  workmen  in  case  Of  sickness,  and  in 
the  general  workshops,  ladies  relieve  the 
monotony  of  labor  by  singing,  playing  or 
reading  to  the  workers.  The  men  manu- 
facture brushes,  brooms,  mats,  baskets, 
firewood.  The  women  make  brushes  and 
baskets  and  in  a  room  adjoining  the  shops 
may  cook  their  meals.  New  workshops  for 
the  blind  are  being  inaugurated  in  all  the  im- 
portant towns  of  England.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  founded  in 
1868,  works  to  discover  the  best  methods 
of  training  and  employing  the  blind.  The 
London  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
blind,  founded  less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
has  as  many  as  sixty  derivative  societies 
in  the  provinces.  It  employs  fourteen 
blind  home  teachers  and  does  great  work 
in  bringing  cheer  and  comfort  into  the 
home. 

The  idea  of  lodging  houses  for  the  blind, 
of  segregating  them  info  groups,  appears 
to  be  specially  repugnant  to  the  English. 

*     * 

The  Glasgow  Shop  and  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  considered  the  most  astonishing  of 
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■   first   American  schools  were   founded 
In    Boston   and    Philadelphia   by    Dr.    Howe 
and   Dr.    Prledlonder    fifty    years    after    the 
foundation  of  the  Valentin   llauy  in  Paris. 
a    Bridgman's    was    the    first    notable 
Helen    Keller's    was    another.      Miss 
Keller  some   time  since   presented   a   paper 
to   the   Massachusetts   Association   for   Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  in 
i    she    makes   an    eloquent    appeal    for 
the  adult  sightless.     She  says: 

"The  h-raithy  adult  blind  do  not  want  to 
go  to  school  and  read  books.  They  do  not 
want  to  tx»  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  by 
other  people.  They  want  to  work  and  sup- 
port   themselves." 

Along  that  line  it  Is  interesting  to  know 

tluit   William   Artman   of   Dansville,   N.    Y., 

aged    seventy-three,    who    was    made    blind 

in  his  seventeenth  year  by  a  Fourth  of  July 

accident,    owns    and    operates    a    farm    and 

has  written   a   book,    "Achievements   of  the 

Blind,"  which  would  astonish  the  ignorant. 

len    Keller   once   said,    speaking   of   the 

tst! 

it    we    have    any    wild, 

ble    idea    that    all    the    blind    are 

to    be    trails-formed    into  self-sup- 

Mg    citizens.      We    know    too    well    the 

difficulties  and  perplexities  before  us." 

k  Association  for  the  Blind 
founded  in  1905  and  incorporated  in 
<s  Winifred  Holt,  who  was  re- 
cently heard  in  Washington,  is  the  secre- 
tary. So  great  has  been  the  response  from 
the  blind  and  their  friends  to  the  efforts 
of  this  organization  that  a  national  a? 

9  already  been  spoken  of,  and 
Washington  itself  has  many  eager  workers 
who  are  looking  forward  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  branch.  The  motto  "Light  through 
work"  characterizes  the  whole  movement. 


*    * 

Miss  Holt  in  a   recent  article  gave  a  list 

of  requirements  which  must  be  the  aim  of 

the    National    American     program.      There 

must    be    laws    to    prevent   all    unnecessary 

blindness.     At  present  trere  are  65,000  blind 

in  the  United  States.    In  one  class  sixty-fiv 

hundred  or  more  could  have  been  preserve 

from  darkness  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive 

method     if    mothers1-    and     physicians     had 

known   how  to   treat   the  eyes   of  new-born 

children.      Kindergarten    training    for    blind 

children  should   be   provided    in   order    that 

they  may  learn  to  use  their  hands  as  early 

I  as  possible.     There  should  also  be  technical 

I  and    manual    trades    taught    to    each    blind 

I  child,     even     though     the    best    intellectual 

|  training    as    is    given    to   sighted    pupils    be 

pro.' 
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l    With    respect    to    the    New     York 

iciatton : 

"Heretofore  we  blind  have  walked  on 
cobble  stones,  I  ait  now  we  walk  on  as- 
phalt." 
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Deaf  Men  Useful    WorKers;      Even  tHe 
Blind  Earn  Wages, 


liY  STEWART  HUGHBS 

Prof.    Ludwig    Ahrens,   one   of   the    most 

distinguished  German  savants,  who  for  years 
has  turned  his  scientific  knowledge  towards 
utilitarian  ends,  recently  lias  completed  at 
Stettin  a  series  of  the  most  curious  experiments 
ever  attempted.  During  these  experiments 
his  workshops  and  yards,  in  the  Zuellebaugn 
district,  have  been  transformed  into  a  hundred 
different  shapes  and  conditions,  for  he  has 
been  experimenting  to  discover  how  far  the 
loss  of  any  one  of  the  senses  affects  a  worker 
in  any  line. 

Deafness,  he  discovers,  is  a  positive  aid  to 
industrial  corporations  if  unaccompanied  by 
dumbness,  which  he  discovers  to  be  useful  in 
dozens  of  vocations:  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
smell  is  ruinous  to  a  man's  usefulness  in  many 
vocations  which  are  surprising.  The  sense  of 
touch  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  any 
craftsman,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  loss  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  for  he  has  found  many  jobs 
that  a  blind  man  can  fill  as  well  as  can  a  man 
with  all  his  senses. 

BLIND  MAKE   GOOD    STENOGRAPHERS. 

Tn  many  of  the  trades  and  professions  the 
-  of  one  of  the  senses  is  a  positive  benefit  to 
the  worker  and  to  his  employer.  The  net 
result  of  six  months  of  experimentation  is  that 
with  a  healthy  brain  any  man  who  has  lost  no 
more  than  two  of  his  senses  can  continue  to 
earn  a  living  and  a  good  percentage  of  profit 
for  his  employer  if  he  finds  the  right  occupa- 
tion. One  scarcely  would  think  of  empkwing  a 
blind  stenographer,  yet  Prof.  Ahrens  declares 
that  the  blind,  if  properly  trained  (and  the 
training  requires  shorter  time  than  is  required 
to  train  a  person  with  all  his  senses),  a  blmd 
man  or  girl  can  become  a  competent  and 
perfect  stenographer  or    tj-pewriter. 

Lns-  of  the  power  of  speech,  according  to 
his  observations,  is  less  of  a  handicap  than  the  I 
3   of  any  other  sense.     The  loss  of  taste  is 
t,   smelling  next,   and    hearing  next,  while, 
'    i~    most    important,    with    the     possible 
ptiou  of  the  sense  of  feeling. 

'The  blind    man   is  quite  as  useful  as  the 

that    cannot     feel,"     said     Prof.     Ahrens. 

ertain   he  would   last  longer.     The 


man  who  has  lost  tin'  power  of  feeling  would 
meet  with  Occident  in  any  active  trade  within 
1  short  time  and  be  a  constant  menace  to  his 
fellows." 

FEW  MEN    BEREFT   OF   TASTE. 

In  his  experiments  the  professor  secured 
two  blind  men,  two  deaf  men,  (absolutely  deaf) 
two  dumb  men  who  can  hear,  two  deaf  and 
dumb  men,  two  men  who  had  lost  the  sense 
of  touch,  two  without  power  to  taste  and  two 
with  paralyzed  olfactory  nerves.  He  found 
great  difficulty  in  finding  men  who  can  taste,! 
but  cannot  smell,  these  two  senses  being  so 
closely  allied,  but  he  finally  succeeded. 

Some  of  his  experiments  resulted  in  such 
astonishing  results  that,  fearingthe  individual- 
ity of  his  coexperimenters  might  be  to  blame, 
he  hunted  up  others,  similarly  "afflicted"  and 
verified  the  results  closely.  One  odd  result  is 
that  Prof.  Ahrens,  who  started  out  by  referr- 
ing to  his  employes  as  "afflicted"  writes  thatj 
he  no  longer  approves  of  that  term,  because  in 
many  cases  he  found  they  were  better  off  with- 
out their  full  quota  of  senses. 

The  following  table  shows  in  tabulated 
form  some  of  the  results  of  his  work,  the* 
numbers  indicating  the  comparative  useful- 
ness of  the  persons  experimented  with  in  each 
line.  Where  the  loss  of  the  senses  has  barred 
them  entirely  from  work  in  that  line  Prof. 
Ahrens  has  marked  them  last,  adding  a  mark 
to  show  that  they  are  entirely  useless: 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 
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Architects 7* 

Bakers 5 

Barbers  2 

Blacksmiths 5 

Boilermakers. 5 

Bookbinders 3 

Bricklayers 7* 

Broom  makers 4 

Butchers 7* 

Carpenters 7 

Cigarmakers 1 

Engineers 7* 

Engravers 7* 

Foundry   7* 

Hodcarries   7* 

Masons 7* 

Machinists 7* 

Metalworkers 7* 

Musicians 1 

Painters 7* 

PI  u  m  bers 7* 

Potters 1 

Printers    7* 
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Spinners  2  1  2  2  7f  2  3 

Stonecutters  5  1  1  2  7f  1  1 

Tailors   5  i  i  2  7f  2  2 

Upholsterers 3  l  l  2  5  1  2 

Woodworkers 2  2  2  1  7f  1  1 
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Totals, 142    59    55    85  182    48    74 

MAN    WITHOUT   TOUCH  IS  HANDICAPPED. 

The  numeral  7  in  the  table  means  that 
persons  afflicted  in  that  manner  are  barred 
absolutely  from  participating  in  that  particu- 
lar trade,  while  the  numeral  1  indicates  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  loss  of  the  sense  itself 
to  prevent  a  person  from  working  at  that  trade 
with  excellent  chances  of  success.  The 
figures  between  indicate  the  comparative 
chances  of  success,  and  show  the  handicap 
imposed  by  the  local  trouble. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  man  who  has  lost 
the  sense  of  touch  is  under  the  heaviest  handi- 
cap. There  was  no  trade  experiment  within 
which  he  even  had  a  fair  chance  of  success 
and  he  was  barred  from  more  trades  even  than 
the  blind  man.  The  loss  of  the  power  of 
speech,  no  matter  how  much  the  loser  may 
feel  it,  is  industrially  speaking,  scarcely  any 
loss.  The  man  has  almost  normal  chances. 
The  sense  of  taste  is  felt  less  in  the  industrial 
world  than  any  other.  The  loser  is  barred  from 
being  a  liquor  dealer  or  a  butcher. 

BLIND  MAN  MAY  BE  A  BARBER. 

The  blind  man  has  good  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  a  barber,  bookmaker,  cigar  maker,  sten- 
ographer, musician,  spinner,  upholsterer.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  man  has  his  choice  of  half  a 
dozen  trades. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  the  table  is  that  the 
blind  man  makes  a  good  barber,  [n  trying: 
with  ten  different  subjects  the  experimenter 
found  them  all  capable  of  developing  into  ex- 
cellent workmen  with  a  razor,  and  with  a  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  man  he  attained  suo.  excel- 
lent results,  due  to  the  wonderful  development 
of  the  man's  sense  of  touch,  that  he  found  him 
a  place  in  a  Stettin  barber  shop,  where  from 
being  a  curiosity  he  came  to  be  the  most 
sought  after  barber  in  the  place. 

The  experiments  of  Herr  Ahrens  shows 
that,  no  matter  how  heavy  a  handicap  in  the 
i  way  of  lost  senses  a  man  may  have  to  endure, 
he  need  not  seek  charity,  but,  by  developing 
his  remaining  powers,  can  find  useful  work. — 
Syndicate  article  in  Colo.  Springs  Gazette. 
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New  Work  fo*  the  Blind. 

th<Aight  It  is  a  little  odd  to 
blind  person  practicing  the 
tradfc  of  shampooing  and  massage.  One 
has  an  instant  impression  of  fingers 
fumbling  awkwardly  through  one's  hair 
and  feeling  their  way  helplessly  'about  a 
task  that  it  would  seem  could  be  done 
much  more  aptly  with  the  help  of  the 
eyes. 

This  impression  is  erroneous,  however. 
Tfee  truth  is  that  the  blind  have  a  won- 
derful sense  of  touch,  which  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  more  than  take  the  place 
of  the  lost  sense  of  seeing.  This  keen- 
ness and  delicacy  in  the  use  of  the  fin- 
gers is  specially  adapted  to  the  trade 
of   shampooing   and   massage. 

Elsewhere  this  fact  has  been  for  some 
time  recognized.  In  London  massage  by 
the  blind  is  accepted  as  a  successful 
profession.  In  Japan  this  work  is  alT 
most  exclusively  in  the  handd  of  the 
sightless. 

In  this  country  there  is  now  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  educate  *he  blind  for 
these  professions.  The  field  of  oppor- 
tunity open  to  these  unfortunate  ones 
is  at  present  a  limited  one.  Anything 
that  would  place  within  their  reach  the 
means  to  an  honest  livelihood,  as  well 
as  an  absorbing  occupation,  would  be  a 
godsend. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  not  come  when 
the  employes  of  shampooing  andl  mas- 
saging establishments  will  be  entirely 
made  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  sight- 
less. But  there  is  no  reason,  why  the 
time  should  not  speedily  be  here  when 
the  blind  individual  who  wishes  to  com- 
mendably  earn  his  or  her  own  support 
may  not  independently  engage  in  these 
professions,  with  successful  results  toi 
himself  or  herself,  and  to  the  entirg 
satisfaction  of  patrons. 
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Opportunities     Explained 
Miss  Winifred  Holt  Of 
Xew  York. 


By 


NeW  dfapo^Funitiesfor  thejj^yjd^to  work 
were  in&^estingly  outlined  last  night  in 
Ian  address  at  McCoy  Hall  by  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  For  hundreds 
of  years,  declared  Miss  Holt,  the  world 
hat  been  accustomed  tu  regard  the  blind 
as  economic  drags  on  the.  community  and 
on  the  sympathies.  Recently,  however, 
it  has  been  recognized  that  there  are 
many  occupations  to  which  the  blind 
may  be  fitted. 

!  One  of  these  callings  is  that  of  mas- 
sage. London  has  a  successful  institute 
for  massage  for  the  blind.  Three  distin- 
guished London  doctors  refuse  to  employ 
any  but  blind  masseurs  for  their  pa- 
tients, recognizing  the  superiority  in 
delicaoy  of  touch  of  the  blind  to  the 
sighted.  In  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
elsewhere  this  movement  is  an  onward 
one,  said  Miss  Holt. 

Another  occupation  for  the  blind  is, 
jthat  of  telephone  operator.  Miss  Holt 
installed  a  switchboard  at  her  New  York 
office.  In  a  year's  time  there  were  six 
blind  switchboard  operators  in  New  York, 
two  in  hospitals  Where  they  had  entire 
charge  of  the  ambulance  calls  and  other  I 
important  work,  two  in  large  commercial 
houses, :  one  in  a  philanthropic  institt 
tion,  and  the  sixth  in  the  editorial  roor 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

There    have  been  some  interesting 
-  ol  the   alumni  different  In- 
'  lie  Blind  in  the  course 
ler      Amoug    Iheuo  the 
«»j  great  im  - 
ou    a<  count  of  the  interest 
it  inn  Hoienoy  of  the 

for   the  young  blind  in  pre- 
paring   them   for  usefulness.     They 
addressed  themselves  particularly  to 
si  ion,    "Why     Do  Our  Grad- 
Fail.'"     Our   sources  of  infor- 
mation   are    very    inadequate.     The 
•Christian     Kecord"    gives    a    brief 
ini    from    which  1  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•Tins  subject  brings  forward  one 
of  the  painful,  true  facts  of  our  blind 
alumni.  Wo  think  that  much  of  the 
remedy  for  'his  failure  in  the  large 
majority  of  graduates  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  business  training  is  provided 
in  the  schools.  Pupils  are  given 
training  iu  music,  for  which  too 
many  times  they  arc  not  fitted,  or 
some  handicraft,  hut  go  out  from 
school  with  uo  move  idea  of  book- 
Dg,  commercial  law,  and  gener- 
al business,  than  if  such  things  did 
not  exist.  Many  a  graduate  can  not 
a  '  ank  check  and  his  business 
letters  sound  puerile  and  almost 
nile.  We  believe  very  many  of 
our  graduates  could  run  a  little  busi- 
ness venture  successfully  if  properly 
taught,  and  given  the  same,  com- 
mercial training  and  advantages  with. 
their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  high  schools.  There  will  always  be 
failures:  sighted  people  fail,  hut  full 
for  lack  of  business  capacity  rather 
than  business  training.  There  will 
be  blind  people  who  lacks  business 
capacity,  but  there  should  be  no 
graduate  who  lu".ks  training.  In  i 
addition  to  this,  we  believe  that  what 
we  might  call  "alter  care''  on  the 
part  ol  the  schools  would  offset  many 
a  failure  iu  the  begiuniug.  Too  of  ten 
it  happens  that  when  the  pupil 
graduates  he  is  left  to  shift  for  him- 
self with  little  opportunity,  little 
public  confidence  in  bis  ability,  Dr. 
1  .  1.  1  raser  of  the  School  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Dr.  F.  J  Uambell 
of     t,  |     Normal     College  at 

Upper    Norwood.  London,  have  both 
demonstrated    that 


proper  supervision  and  assistance 
from  the  school  to  its  graduates  will 
almost  invariably  establish  thorn 
successfully,  alter  which  their 
chauces  of  failure  are  greatly  lesseu 
«'d.  Pile  large  percentage  of  success 
ful  graduates  of  these  two  schools 
entities  them  to  tirst  place  in  the 
.schools  of  the  world.  The  standing 
of  any  school  should  oo  determined 
not  by  its  curriculum,  but  by  the 
success  of  its  alumni." 

There  is  much  valuable  suggestion 
in  the  above  paragraph  which  man- 
agements might  do  ".veil  to  heed. 

The  Nebraska,  alumni  gave  their 
attention  to  the  matter  of  suggested 
helps  to  the  adult  blind.  There  are 
many  such  in  every  State  of  the  union 
perhaps  who  might  be  reclaimed  from 
sad  lives  of  enforced  uselesssness  b> 
'a  little  timely  and  judicious  advice 
and  encouragement. 

A    meeting    of   the   American    As- 
I  sociation    of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
!  was    held    in    July   at    which  a  large 
representation     from     many    of    the 
I  schools    was    present.     The  program 
I  was  perhaps  less  comprehensive  than 
|  at  former  meetings  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  very  definite  assurance  as  to 
who     would    prepare    the   suggested 
I  papers    or    who  should  discuss  them, 
I  in    some    instances    at   least.     There 
was,    much     however,    much    enthu- 
siasm,   much  good  feeling  and  much 
profitable    interchange    of  views  and 
valuable      discussions.     Steps    were 
taken     to     have    the    formal    papers 
published    together  with  such  papers 
as    had    been    read    at    the   Portland 
meeting  iu  l'JOU,  but  had  never  beeu 
published.      The  Convention  was  en- 
tertained   with   most  generous  hospi- 
tality   by    Supt.    and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Wilson,    and    their   excellent  staff  of 
officers    and   trustees.     The  meeting 
was  most  enjoyable.     It  was  presided 
over    by    our    Host,  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
commanded    universal  esteem  by  the 
soundness,    fairness    and   strength  of 
his    ruling  and  his  gracious  courtesy 
to  all. 
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WORK  FOR   BLIND   TYPISTS. 

The  managing  committee  of  the  EL. 
Court  residential  school  for  older  blind 
girls,  Norwood,  has  suggested  that  a  blind 
girl  named  Emily  Westlake  and  a  girl  with 
partial  sight  named  Daisy  Hapgood  should 
be  given  six  months'  trial  as  shorthand 
writers  and  typists  at  tho  chief  offices  of 
the  London  County  Council. 

The    Polytechnics    and    Evening  Schools 
Sub-Committee   of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee,   to   whom   this    matter    was   referred, 
state  that  they  have  also  had  under  con- 
sideration the  general  question  of  tho  em 
ployment  of  blind  typists  in   the  oentr? 
offices   of   the   Council,    and    they    are   t 
opinion  that  they  should  be  given  a  trial. 
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dANY    USEFUL   ACTIVITIES  OE  JHffiTBLIND. 


John  T.  Timmons. 


There  Are  Nearly   One  Hundred    Thousand 
rsons  So  Afflicted  in  the  United  States, 
Id  a  Wide  Range  of  Practical  Labor 
Is   Represented   Among  Them. 

By  John  T.  Timmons. 

(The  writer  of  this  article,  who  is  totally  blind,  is  engaged  as  a  teacher 

at  Cadiz.  0.) 

STATISTICS  |  tell  us  there  are  nearly  100,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  !  are  subjects  of  charity,  while 
others  are  living  with  relatives  who  are  able  to 
Keep  them. 

Quite  a  large  number  are  self-sustaining,  and 
not  a  few  are  laying  away  money  from  their  earn- 
ings. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great  variety  of 
vocations   followed   by  the   blind. 

Many  are  musicians,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances expert  instructors  are  found  among  these. 
Many  are  piano  tuners  and  repairers,  and  several 
have  become  so  .expert  as  to  command  large  fees 
in  tuning  and   repairing  large  church  organs. 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
teach  the  blind  pupils  the  mechanical,  as  well  as 
the  musical  partj  of  all  instruments,  and  owing  to 
the  acuteness  of  [the  sense  of  hearing  in  the  blind, 
it  is  said  they  make  by  far  the  best  tuners. 
Other  trades  are  taught,  such  as  broorp-making,  brush  manufacturing, 
caning  of  chairs,  basket  weaving,  cobbling  and  a  variety  of  bead  work.  In 
many  of  the  schools  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  and  it  is  surprising  what  fine 
work  s6me  of  them  are  able  to  turn  out.  Sewing  machines  are  used  as  readily 
as  by  those  with  perfect  sight.  Almost  all  blind  girls  thread  their  needles  by 
placing  the  thread  and  the  needle  in  the  mouth  and  pushing  the  thread  through 
the  eye  of  the  needle  with  the  tongue. 

Domestic  science  is  now  being  taught  in  several  of  the  blind  schools,  and  new 
encouraging  work  is  reported.  In  several  instances  the  very  best  of  bread  and 
cakes  Have  been  produced  by  totally  blind  persons. 

Several  instances  are  reported  in  which  blind  persons  have  become  expert 
accountants  and  are  employed  at  paying  salaries. 

Typewriting  has  been  taught  for  several  years,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  teaoh  shorthand  by  the  means  of  a  machine 
similar  to  a  typewriter,  equipped  with  characters  composed  of  a  system-  of 
points,  such  as  that  used  in  the  ordinary  point  print,  with  which  most  blind 
persons  are  familiar.  It  is  said  that  many  blind  persons  are  expert  with  such 
machines,  and  are  able  to  hold  paying  positions.  They  are  less  liable  to  make 
errors  when  they  onoe  become  fully  versed  in  the  workings  of  the  shorthand 
typewriter  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  point  printer. 

Another  new  employment  for  the  blind  is  operating  telephone  exchanges. 
Several  young  women  are  employed  in  this  capacity  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  others  will  be  heard  from. 
The  telephone  switchboards  in  several  large  establishments  are  controlled  by 
girls,  who  seldom  make  a  mistake.  The  keyboard  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
operated  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

There  are  many  very  successful  blind  ministers  and  teachers  in  missions. 
Several  blind  men  have  mastered  the  law,  in  most  instances  they  are  able  at- 
torneys, and  in  a  few  cases  have  been  chosen  as  judges.  Many  blind  men 
have  been  chosen  to  sit  in  State  legislatures,  and  one  or  two  have  been  sent 
to  Congress. 

Others  have  gained  reputation  as  lecturers,  and'  a  large  number  have  made 
public  entertainment  their  business. 

Many  blind  men  conduct  broom  factories  and  some  have  become  quite  ex- 
pert in  making  buckets,  tubs  and  barrels. 

Not  a  few  of  the  blind  live  in  the  country  and  are  engaged  in  farming,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing.  Another  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  is 
poultry  raising. 

It  is  said  by  eminent  physicians  that  many  blind  persons  are  adapted  for 
giving  massage  and  other  treatment,  owing  to  the  acuteness  of  their  touch, 
and  the  large  amount  of  electricity  and  personal  magnetism  possessed  by  those 
deprived  of  sight. 
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ixr   the  country    .>s   a    whole,   thert-  are  several   hundred    merchants  of 
■  .in>   hum',   who  are  outraged  In  keeping  small  stores, 
.hi. in.-,  and  in  spite  of  the  danger,  no 
reported. 
l)   lovers  of  birds  and   Rowers,  and  it   is  astonishing  In© 
ess  attained  bj    some  who  are  florists, 

greatly  Interested  In  birds,  and  has  built,  entirely  through  the 

,i  handsome  seventeen-room  bird  castle,  designed  for  the  purple 

.  one  of  the  greatest  at  the  Insect-destroying  birds. 

Blind   poisons  contribute  much   matter  to   the   magazines  and   newspapers, 

a   instances  they  have  become  regular  contributors  to  leading  pub- 

In  many  schools  for  the  blind  large  gymnasiums  are  provided,  and  some 

..!  ^iris  become  quit  n  the  use  of  the  athletic  devices. 

tball    and    other   sports    are   gleefully    engaged    in    at    the    institutions    for 

the   i 

.  blind  persons  are  employed  in  large  experimental  work  shops,  and  on 
more  than  om  ocoasiOD  they  have  been  able  to  advance  theories  and  ideas  that 
when  followed  up  proved  bo  he  valuable  financially  to  the  inventors. 

-s  the  blind  are  very  cheerful  and  happy,  and,  in  spite  of  their  dark- 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  brighter  side  of  things. 

A  magazine  is  being  printed  for  free  distribution  among  the  blind,  and  many 
books  and  Sunday-school  lesson  sheets  are  published   in  point  print,   and  these 
are  carried  free  through  the  mails,  enabling  those  in  remote  regions  to  obtain 
reading,  as  most  of  the  schools  have  circulating  libraries  and  allow  books  to  gol 
out  to  responsible  persons. 

There  is  yet  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this  great  class} 
of  afflicted.  Factories  might  be  started  by  philanthropic  persons,  where  eml 
ployment  could  be  furnished  the  blind,  and  there  is  room  for  more  publication* 
devoted  to  them.  #i 
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WHAT  MAY  BL  DONE 
WITHOUT  LYES 

By  Miriam  Cruikshank 

,X  RECEXT  years  much  has 
been  done  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  totally  blind, 
but  there  is  a  larger  class  of 
unfortunates  whose  neev.s  are 
seldom  met  —  those  who  must 
give  their  eyes  the  tenderest 
care  to  avoid  blindness.  Gen- 
erallv  the  people  whose  eyes  h'  e  failed  them 
are  of  the  nervous  temperament.  Idleness  is 
misery  and  occupation  rr'  ^t  be  given  them. 
The  question  is,  what  sha"  tne  occupation  be? 

Broadly  speaking,  the  individual  whose  eyes 
have  waxed  rebellious  should  live  outdoors  as 
much  as  possible,  moke-colored  glasses,  or  even 
a  green  shade  ana  an  umbrella,  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  there  is  something  inspiring  about 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

A  clever  young  newspaper  man  whose  "eyes 
went  bad"  took  a  hoe  and  an  acre  of  land  and 
went  into  the  market-garden  business  and  did  it 
successfully.  There  have  been  others  who  have 
done  wonderful  things  with  sheep  and  dogs  and 
pigeons  and  chickens,  but  these  things  are  not 
for  all  of  us,  especially  not  for  women. 

"My  plants  have  been  my  greatest  solace 
since  my  eyes  gave  out,"  said  one  young  woman. 
"You  know,  since  my  nervous  breakdown  I 
have  not  been  able  to  read  or  sew  more  than  five 
minutes  at  a  time.  Before  I  was  ill  I  scarcely 
knew  one  plant  from  another;  but  now  I  delight 
in  my  flower-garden.     In  winter  I  have  house- 

Flants  and  window-boxes.     Besides  my  flowers, 
have  boxes  of  lettuce  and  parsley,  and  raise 
enough  of  each  to  supply  the  home  table.    This 
is  something  of  an  item  when  you  live,  as  we  do, 
miles  from  a  good  market." 

eft 

'  I  HAVE  taught  myself  to  use  a  typewriter  with- 
I  out  looking  at  the   keyboard,"  said  another 
girl     "M.  e  has  always  been  one 

y  greatest  pleasures,  but  when  my  sight 
in  to  fail  I  fi  ud  have  to  give  up  my 

Then  my  oculist  suggested  the  type- 
writer and  I  had  little  difficulty  in  learning  to  use 
it.     .'■'  light  be  more  beautiful,  but  my 


friends  are  not  critical  and  I  am  agreeably 
occupied  for  several  hours  every  day." 

"What  do  I  do  without  eyes?"  asked  one 
elderly  lady.  "Why,  I  make  carpet  rags.  I  cut 
long  strips  of  silk  and  sew  them  together  with 
beautiful  disregard  for  the  length  of  the  stitches. 
Sometimes  I  knit  my  silk  strips  into  curtains  or 
cushion  covers.  Indeed,  I  do  a  great  deal  of 
knitting  and  crocheting.  Both  can  be  done 
without  looking  at  the  work." 

"I  find  that  I  can  sew  a  little  if  my  light  is] 
well  arranged,"  said  another  woman.  "To  be 
sure,  I  can  only  sew  on  colors,  never  on  black1 
or  white  —  and  my  work  is  of  that  almost  obsolete 
type — silk  patchwork — but  I  enjoy  it.  Often  I 
only  use  my  needle  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  if  my  eyes  are  the  least  bit  tired  I  bathe 
them  in  a  weak  solution  of  pure  borax  and  sit 
with  them  closed  for  a  while." 

"I  do  all  the  odd  jobs,"  said  another  eye- 
incompetent.  "I  watch  the  parcels,  untangle  the 
strings  and  wind  them  for  future  use;  smooth 
and  fold  all  the  wrapping-paper,  and  I  am  an 
expert  in  the  arrangement  of  bookcases,  desks 
and  top  drawers.  For  each  desk  or  drawer  put 
in  order  I  exact  from  the  owner  twenty  minutes' 
reading  aloud,  and  thus  manage  to  keep  up  with 
the  newspapers  and  some  of  the  magazines." 

Eft 

50ME  of  the  prettiest  lamp  and  candle  shades, 
1  the  daintiest  paper  flowers,  the  most  ingenious 
dinner  and  cotillon  favors  have  been  the  work  of 
women  who  cannot  use  their  eyes  hard.  Each 
season  brings  its  possibilities :  Christmas,  Santa 
Claus  and  his  appurtenances;  Easter,  chickens, 
nests,  rabbits  and  the  like;  Saint  Valentine's 
Day,  baskets  and  boxes  in  sentimental  designs 
to  bear  the  offering  of  the  lover;  Hallowe'en,  an 
array  of  witches,  black  cats  and  hobgoblins. 

The  librarian  of  the  blind  department  in  one 
of  the  public  libraries  remarked  not  long  since 
that  she  could  not  understand  why  more  people, 
whose  sight  was  failing,  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  the  totally  blind.  "It  is  no 
very  difficult  matter  to  learn  to  read  the  raised 
type,"  she  added,  "and  think  of  the  joy  of  not 
being  altogether  barred  from  books." 

If  your  eyes  are  not  good  admit  it,  and  set 
about  making  things  about  you  more  com- 
fortable. Soft  tones  in  a  room  have  a  wonder- 
fully soothing  effect  upon  the  eyes.  Turning  a 
hied  so  that  the  occupant  does  not  face  the  light 
is  a  point  often  overlooked,  and  an  upright 
position  in  a  chair,  with  a  good  light  coming  over 
the  left  shoulder,  when  reading  or  sewing,  will! 
go  a  long  way  toward  lessening  an  eye  strain. 

Severe  cases  of  eye  trouble  require  an  oculist's 
attention,  of  course,  but  there  are  many  instances 


where  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  remedies,  used 
as  an  ounce  ol  prevention,  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  many  pounds  of  cure. 

Weak  solutions  of  pure  borax  are  soothing 
when  the  eyelids  are  inflamed  and  irritable,  and 
ice  compresses  are  highly  esteemed  for  aching 
eves.  Make  the  com  presses  of  oval  pieces  of 
Canton  flannel,  a  little  larger  than  the  eye,  six 
in  number,  to  admit  of  frequent  change,  and 
it  is  always  belter  to  cool  them  on  a  lump  of  ice, 
nut  by  dipping  them  in  ice-water, 

6SX 

FADS  arc  to  be  recommended  for  people  with 
poor  eyes.  Collections  of  any  sort,  whether 
the  rarest  china  or  the  modest  postal-cards,  are 
not  to  be  despised.  Photography  is  a  joy  for 
those  who  can  afford  it.  A  scrapbook  is  a 
possibility  for  anybody,  since  the  most  expensive 
articles  in  the  outfit  are  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a 
mucilagc-pot. 

Pets  are  very  satisfactory  companions  for  the 
eye-troubled  ones,  and  when  boarding-house 
keepers  issue  an  edict  against  dogs  and  kittens 
there  are  canaries  and  goldfish. 

Try  working  by  lamplight  rather  than  by  gas 
or  electric  light  if 'your  sight  is  bad.  Try  a  green 
shade  on  the  lamp  and  another  of  different  con- 
struction above  your  eyes  and  see  if  they  don't 
improve  matters.  Try  frequent  rests  .  and 
changes  in  occupation.  It  isn't  yielding  to  your 
weaknesses — it's  merely  admitting  them  and 
trying  to  live  up  to  them. 
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Blindness  vs.  Deafness. 

Says  Miss  Yale  in  her  report  of  the 
Northampton  school:  "Men  used  to  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  blindness  or  deafness 
i  the  greater  handicap  for  life.  There 
an  be  no  longer  any  doubt  on  this  point, 
t  is  a  sound  assertion  that  'for  the  edu- 
ation  and  direction  of  thought  ar.d  feel- 
lg  the  human  being  gains  more  by  the 
fterent  channel  of  the  ear  than  by  that  of 
he  eye. '  'Close  the  ear,  therefore,  of  a 
hild,  and  it  remains  more  a  mere  animal 
han  when  any  other  avenue  with  the  out- 
>r  world  is  closed.'  " 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aeaf  are 
i/most  unanimously  agreed  that  deafness 
s  much  preferable  to  blindness  and  the 
Dlind  all  declare  that  being  blind  is  far 
ess  of  a  misfortune  than  being  deaf  we 
are  not  willing  to  accept  the  statement  so 
sweepingly  made  that  "there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt." 

The  subject  has  already  been  pretty 
well  threshed  out  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing positive  arrived  at  after  all  the 
dicussion  that  has  been  made  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 
never  agreed  on  this  question. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
'  'sound  assertion"  that  "for  the  education 
and  direction  of  thought  and  feeling  the 
human  being  gains  more  by  the  efferent 
channel  of  the  ear  than  by  that  of  the  eye. 
That  which  comes  to  the  mind  through 
the  ear  is  limited.  There  is  music  and 
the  knowledge  that  comes  by  rote,  of 
course.  But  how  about  the  learning  by 
travel,  by  reading?  How  about  learn- 
ing a  useful  occupation? 

Almost  the  only  occupation  open  to 


the  blind  is  that  of  teaching  music,  or 
playing  an  instrument,  or  a  few  of  the 
trades  that  can  be  followed  by  touch. 
On  the  other  hand  consider  the  avenues 
bf  employment  open  to  the  deaf.  Con- 
sider how  much  more  noticeable  blindness 
is  than  deafness.  In  more  ways  than 
me  is  the  blind  man  dependent  upon 
some  one  that  can  see.  The  deaf  man 
?an  take  care  of  himself  and  is  unnoticed 
n  a  crowd.  Blindness  appeals  much 
nore  to  one's  pity  than  does  deafness. 

The  blind,  however,  think  their  lot  is 
mich  easier  than  is  that  of  the  deaf,  and 
30  it  goes.  They  will  propably  never 
agree. 

But  on  what  grounds  then  can  the 
Rearing  and  seeing,  who  are  apparently 
disinterested  judges  assert  that  blind- 
ness is  the  lesser  misfortune?  Being 
able  to  both  see  and  hear  they  might  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  to  be  better  able  to 
say  which  of  the  two,  sight  or  hearing, 
they  should  prefer  to  do  without.  And 
Evidently  their  verdict  is  in  favor  of 
hearing. 

But  the  deaf  man  is  so  sure  his  own 
view  point  is  correct  that  he  refuses  to 
be  convinced.— The  Deaf  Hawkeye. 
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Chinamaker  Proves  Blindness  No  Bar. 

There  lives  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  man  who  is  cheer- 
ful and  happy  all  the  time  and  under  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  circumstances.  This  man  is  Walter  Lenox, 
founder  and  head  of  a  great  institution  that  bears  his 
name,  where  the  highest  grade  of  china  is  manufact- 
ured. Although  he  is  blind,  owing  to  an  accident  in 
his  factory,  and  is  partially  deaf  and  totally  paralyzed 
in  his  legs,  and  his  hands  are  all  but  useless,  this  won- 
derful man  never  complains  or  shows  any  emotion 
other  than  absolute  contentment. 

Walter  Lenox  has  the  esteem  of  every  one  who 
knows  anything  about  him,  and  the  real  love  of  all  who 
know  him  personally.  He  has  never  had  a  strike  in 
his  factory,  where  he  employs  hundreds  of  men,  and 
every  employee  endeavors  to  please  "the  boss."  He 
goes  every  day  to  his  office,  where  are  walls  covered 
with  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists  and  .cabinets 
filled  with  the  choicest  products  of  his  own  factory. 
Although  he  cannot  see  these  objects,  he  can  describe 
them  from  memory.  He  thinks  out  new  designs  for 
fine  china  and  describes  them  so  graphically  that  it  is 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  his  aids  to  trans 
form  them  into  the  things  themselves. 

But  Mr,  Lenox  enjoys  other  things.  It  is  one 
of  his  greatest  delights  to  go   with  a  congenial  friend 


or  two  on  a  fine  day  in  his  automobile  to  the  country 
club.  As  he  sits  in  the  car,  with  his  big  blue  sight- 
less eyes,  apparently  drinking  in  all  the  beauties  of 
the  day,  he  will  expatiate  upon  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery.  He  is  a  good  talker  and  seems  to  get  more 
out  of  the  good  and  beautiful  things  of  life  than  do 
many  whose  senses  are  unimpaired. 

HOW  HE  STARTED  FACTORY. 

In  a  way  Mr.  Lenox's  factory  is  quite  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  man  himself.  Years  ago  he  concluded  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  America  shoi'ld  not  turn 
out  china  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  that  produced  at  the 
famous  factories  abroad.  He  was  possessed  of  inde- 
pendent means,  and  it  was  never  his  intention  to  es- 
tablish a  factory  purely  from  a  mercenary  standpoint. 
He  studied  the  methods  in  the  best  European  factories 
as  well  as  he  could  under  difficult  circumstances. 

European  manufactures  of  fine  china  are  very 
jealous  of  their  secrets,  and  no  stranger  is  permitted 
to  get  far  into  the  working  part  of  the  place.  But 
Mr.  Lenox  picked  out  some  of  the  best  workmen  in 
these  foreign  china  factories,  and  bought  them  to  Tren- 
ton, where  he  had  in  the  meantime  erected  a  large 
plant.  Then  he  started  to  work  to  make  a  china  that 
would  equal  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  the  early  days  Walter  Lenox  learned  the  art 
of  china  making  from  the  ground  up.  Not  a  man  in 
his  employ  was  more  expert  in  the  details  of  the  work 
than  he.  He  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the  ef- 
fect of  various  heats,  he  knew  the  working  of  the  dif- 
ferent clays,  he  knew  all  about  decoration.  Day  after 
day  he  went  through  the  factory  following  the  progress 
the  work  in  its  various  stages,  of  praising  and  encourag- 
ing his  men  and  always  watching  to  see  that  things 
Were  going  right. 

ACCIDENT  CRIPPLES  HIM  FOR  LIFE. 

One  day  he  was  watching  through  the  little  peek- 
holes  in  one  of  the  furnaces  some  particularly  fine 
plates  which  were  being  fired,  when,  there  was  an 
explosion,  and  a  flame  shot  out  and  enveloped  him. 
For  months  he  lay  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room,  but  from 
the  first  he  knew  that  he  must  always  be  blind  and 
crippled  for  life.  Yet  he  clung  to  life  and  still  retain- 
ed his  cheerfulness.  When  at  last  he  was  able  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  house  on  the  back  of  his  attendant, 
Louis,  his  wish  was  to  get  back  to  the  factory,  to  be 
once  more  among  the  things  he  loved.  And  every 
day  since  then  he  has  been  going  to  his  office.  He 
is  kept  free  from  all  outside  annoyances,  and  there  are 
none  in  the  factory.  The  men  in  the  office  are  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  to  see  that  he  wants  for  no- 
thing. A  few  days  ago  a  friend  was  sitting  with  Mr. 
Lenox,  who  was  contentedly  smoking  a  pipe  and  expa- 
tiating upon  the  beauties  of  a  new  design  for  a  basket 
work  plate  which  he  had  just  conceived  when  the  door 
opened  softly  and  one  of  the  junior  clerks  came  in. 

"How  did  you  know  my  pipe  was  out,  Henry?" 
said  Mr.  Lenox,  recognizing  the  step  of  his  employee. 
"Oh,  I  just  figured  it  was  about  time  to  fill  it  up 
again,''  replied  Henry,  as  he  took  the  pipe  and  deftly 
filled  it. 


ESTEEMED  BY  ENTIRE  STATE. 

"I  toll  you,  it  is  enough  to  makes  man  glad  that 
he's  alive  to  have  hia  boys  look  after  his  comfort  t lu> 
way  my  hoys  do,"   declared  the  stricken   man   after 

Homy  loft  the  room. 

Louis  is  personal  attendant  and  chaff eur.  When 
Mr.  Lenox  wants  to  ho  moved  ho  holds  ap  hi--  arms 
ami  Louis  lifts  him  onto  his  back  and  carries  him  from 
room  to  room,  <>r  to  ami  from  his  automobile,  as  the 
OBae  may  ho.  Whon  Mr.  Lenox  oats,  Louis  is  at  his 
elbow  to  out  up  his  food  and  guide  the  spoon  to  and 
from  his  plate,  and  though  this  man  has  heen  his  con- 
stant attendant,  his  legs,  hands,  and  eyes,  as  it  were, 
for  many  years,  no  one  has  ever  hoard  Walter  Lenox 
addreBS  a  harsh  word  to  him. 

MEN  WORK  TO  PLEASE  "BOSS." 

A  visitor  was  going  through  the  factory  recently, 
and  instructions  had  boon  sent  ahead  that  he  should  he 
shown  everything.  Starting  at  the  top  floor,  he  work- 
ed his  way  down  through  seven  floors,  watching  the 
mixing  of  the  clay,  the  moulding  it  into  form,  the 
rirst  firing,  the  decorations,  the  successive  firings,  and 
the  other  thousand  and  one  processes  through  which 
the  fine  china  goes. 

He  stopped  to  chat  with  one  of  the  men  who  had 
come  over  from  England  when  the  factory  first  open- 
ed, and  who  had  been  there  ever  since.  This  mam 
was  molding  a  particularly  intricate  designed  dish  in; 
a  sort  of  openwork  basket  pattern,  a  dish  of  peculiar 
grace  and  beauty.  When  it  was  finished,  the  man 
looked  at  his  handiwork  lovingly,  and  said: 
"How  I  wish  Mr  Lenox  could  see  that.  He  loves 
that  design;  it  is  one  he  createdjhimself,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  things  he  has  done.  Every  time  I  make  a 
piece  I  try  my  level  best  to  turn  out  something  he 
would  appreciate,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  factory 
that  does  not  do  the  same." 

It  is  no  wonder  with  an  organization  like  that, 
that  Mr.  Lenox  is  able  to  manufacture  china  that  is  a 
delight  to  himself,  andthat  eduals,  if  it  does  not  excel, 
the  finest  product  of  the  best  European  factories. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 
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BUND;  THOUGH  A 
"SKILLED  WORKER 
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wfo^kammond  Repairs  Most 
Intricate  Electrical  Work 


for  D.  IT.  R. 


DENIES  FACULTIES  OF 

BLIND  ARE  SHARPEI 


Believes  All  Men  Have  the  Sam* 

and   That  His  Maker  Fitted 

Him  for  Present  Vocation. 

"lest  electrical  work 
In    Detroit   Is   stone   blind. 


nmond,  an  employe  o 
the    Potroit     United     Railway,    «i>< 
i    in    an   accident    som< 
has    been   engagoi 
in  the  most   Intricate  electrical  worV 
°t   '  ■   avenue   repair   shops 

since    his    discharge    from    the    hos- 
pital,   and    has    performed    his    task 
v\4th    more    skill    and    ease    than    the 
•  ige  electrician  lacking  his  han- 

Mr.  Hammond  Is  39  years  old.  He 
looks  seven  or  eight  years  young- 
er, although  his  hair  is  slightly 
streaked  with  gray.  He  works  rap- 
Idly,  and  can  tell  a  friend  from  far 
approach.  .Men  who  visit  the  shops 
Scarcely  twice  a  year  are  more  sore 
"I  being  remembered  by  "Andy" 
Hammond  than  by  many  of  the  men 
who  have  a  chance  to  see  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  street  car  pat- 
rons to  know  tnat  nearly  every  elec- 
trolier vhat  tights  the  Detroit  mo- 
tor cars  is  wired  and  repaired  by 
Hammond's  nimble  fingers;  the  re- 
pairing of  fan  motors  Is  his  special 
wm-k  in  springtime,  while  the  ad- 
justment and  repair  of  circuit  break- 
eis,  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks 
In  the  shop,  is  safe  and  sure  in  his 
hands. 
I     "Blind   Have    Osrdlnory   Faculties." 

All  this  necessitates  scrupulous 
care,  skill  in  fitting  parts,  and  a 
highly  developed  memory,  as  loose 
ends  or  an  omitted  screw  means 
trouble. 

Mr.  Hammond   admits  that   he   has  j 
educated     his    faculties.,     but    denies 
the  current  conception  t;tat  the  blind 
have  sharper  ones. 

"A  blind  man  has  precisely  the 
same  faculties  alter  he  loses  his 
sight  as  before,"  asserted  the  elec- 
trician. "Neither  more  acute,  or 
less.  But  he  puts  an  extra  strain 
on  those  he  has.  Many  men  put 
as  much  strain  on  their  powers  to 
make  some  special  success  In  their 
line  of  work  as  I  do  in  order  to 
counterbalance  my  Inability  to  see. 
But  I  deny  that  any  of  my  faculties 
are  keener,  as  a  consequence  of  my 
accident.  There  is  no  scientific  rea- 
son  why   they   should   be." 

Hammond  manipulated  an  electro- 
lier rapidly,  as  he  talked.  Instinc- 
tively he  adjusted  the  wire  through 
its  numerous  sockets  to  establish  i 
circuit,  without  one  hesitating  move 
meanwhile  discussing  the  mecha> 
nism   of  circuit  breakers. 

"Blind     Never     Helpless." 

"For  instance,  I  have  acquirei; 
some  ease  in  discerning  the  shapi 
of  small  metal  objects  by  touch 
This  is  mere  practice.  As  I  can 
not  measure  with  the  ordinary  sigh 
rule,  I  planned  and  had  made,  af 
ter  my  instructions,  a  thin  stee 
strip,  with  graduated  points  to  tel 
off  the  inches  and  their'  fractions. 

"I  don't  say  it  is  easy  to  worl 
blind,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  pos 
sible,  and  that  any  man  who  find 
himself  in  my  predicament  may  taki 
good  heart.  When  I  left  the  hospita 
eight  years  ago,  things  looked  blacl 
enough,  but  I  reasoned  this  way: 
was  a  man  before  I  lost  my  sigh 
and  a  man  after  it.  I  had  alway 
found  the  world  good,  and  It  \va 
the    same    world." 

Mr.  Hammond  smiled  as  he  added 
"Only  there  are  more  automobiles 
That  makes  it  harder,  as  time  goe." 
on." 

"Isn't  it.  some  slight  consolatior1, 
to  be  spared  all  the  unpleasant 
sights  of  the  wovld?"  Mr.  Hammond 
was  asked. 

"I  never  looked  at  them,"  an- 
swered the  man.  "I  never  had  any 
morbid  curiosity.  I  think  I  can! 
say  I  have  never  seen  any  sights 
I   want   to   shut   out." 

"Work  of  My  Maker." 

"But  I  believe  that  the  Power  that 
made  me  fitted  me  for  this  very 
thing,  and  what  I  say  of  myself  ap- 
plies to  any  other  man.  The  blind! 
are  not  objects  of  pity.  It  is  a  no- 
ticeable fact  that  there  are  quite 
i  many  paupers  and  vagrants! 
walking  the  streets  with  lead  pencils! 


and      shoestrings,       who       are       m 
maimed,    lame  as   who   ar 

ill    I    know.    ( here    ma  y    b 

"The    blind     d  imatn 

man  If  he  will.  Notl 
ils  him." 
mraond  li 
in  the  shop,"  said  Sylvester  Potte 
supefinl  endenl  of  i  he  pla  nt.  "I 
can  tackle  any  electric  job,  and  It 
sure  to   be   perfectly  done." 

The  public,  lighting  commissi! 
has  In  its  .emploj  another  blind  ele» 
trlclan,  J.   B.    Remington 
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Dwarfs  and  Cripples  Earn 

^|  Their  Living  by  Making  Flowers 


n 


Why  do  we  not  have  something  of 
the  sort  in  this  country? 

In  a  back  street  of  London  there 
is  a  home  for  halt  and  maimed  and 
blind  girls  who  are  taught  to  earn 
their  own  living  at  the  pretty  modern 
industry  of  making  artificial  flowers, 
and  they  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is 

long. 

There  are  180  girls  in  the  institution 
and  all  of  them  have  some  pitiable 
physical  defect,  and  a  few  even  art 
mentally  deficient.  Among  this., pa- 
thetic collection  of  maimed  huma'nity 
are  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  girls 
without  arms  and  without  legs  and  ! 
many  a  hunchhaek  and,  most  strange  J 
of  all,  several  dwarfs. 

These  little  creatures,  the  tallest  no 
three  feet  high,  are  in  their  teens  an 
twenties,  yet  they  still  have  the  mind 
of  children.  One,  Jennie,  for  instano 
who  will  be  twenty-one  next  Jum 
likes  nothing  so  much  as  to  play  wit 
a  doll  or  a  skipping  rope  and  was  i 
pleased  as  any  baby  when  Mr.  Groor 
the  superintendent,  lifted  her  up  c 
her  chair  and  patted  her  cheek. 

The  girls  are  the  inmates  of  the  i: 
dustrial  branch  of  the  Watercress  ai 
Flower  Girls'  Christian  mission,  whic 
started  forty  years  ago  by  the  la 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  soon  found 
necessary  to  provide  help  for  the  cri 
pled  girls  who  were  at  the  mercy 
the  rough  life  of  the  slums. 

The  next  best  thing  to  selling  re 
flowers,  it  was  considered,  was  to  ma 
ufacture  artificial  ones.  It  had  t 
advantage     of     being  a  light,  cheerf 


and  interesting  occupation,  and  it  w< 
tried.  The  experiment  was  imim 
diately  successful,  and  the  few  gir 
who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  indu; 
try  twenty-six  years  ago  are  now  ir 
creased  to   180. 

Any  day  they  may  be  seen  in  th 
large,  well  lighted  workrooms  deftl 
combining  linen  petals  and  wire  i.n 
rubber  stalks  into  perfectly  artisti 
flowers  of  every  form.  ■  They  sit  a 
long  tables,  chatting  gayly  as  the 
work,  and  were  it  no'  for  the  hideou 
crutches  peeping  out  here  and  ther 
one  might  easly  think  there  was  noth 
ing  the  matter  with  them. 

"They  come  to  us  from  all  parts  o 
the  kingdom,"  said  Supt.  Groorr 
"and  we  teach  them  their  trade.  Nc 
only  diO  we  do  that,"  he  went  on,  "bu 
we  pay  them  from  the  commeneemeni 
Six  shillings  a  week  is  the  startin 
wage,  of  which  Ave  is  deducted  fo 
the  board  and  lodging  of  those  wh 
stay  in  the  homes.  It  takes  a  norma 
minded  cripple  about  two  years  to  be 
come  proficient  in  flower  making,  anc 
after  that  some  of  the  girls  earn  12 
and  15  shillings  a  week. 

"The  blind  imturally  require  a  little 
more  time  in  whjch-to  become  profi- 
cient, but  seidom  more  than  a  year. 
Then  they  do  just  as  good  work  as 
the  girls  who  can  see,  although  they 
are  not  so  quick." 

Over  at  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  were  about  a  dozen  girls,  all  of 
them  sightless,  calmly  and  skillfully 
fashioning  the  flowers.  They  were 
making  carnations,  and  they  picked 
up  blossoms  and  stalks  and  fashioned 
thewi    without    hesitation,    dexterously 


feeling  for  the  proper  position  of  their 
materials.  One  girl  who  had  not  fixed 
the  leaves  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
sense  of  touch  quietly  untwined  th° 
pieces  and  worked  them  again. 

Over  at  another  table  sat  a  one 
armed  girl  who  w^as  piercing  cloth 
with  a  drill.  She  is  one  of  the  quick- 
est and  cleverest  workers  in  the  home. 
In  another  corner  of  the  room  sat  a 
tiny  tot  not  more  than  a  yard  high, 
who  was  working  what  is  called  a 
veining  machine.  With  one  hand  on 
the  wheel  she  adroitly  placed  the  cut 
patterns  into  a  mold  and  stamped 
them  to  shape.  She  Is  a  mere  baby  to 
look  at,  but  she  was  seventeen  her  last 
birthday  and  is  mentally  weak. 

Another  little  girl,  who  had  no  legs, 
w^as  sitting  in  a  wheeled  chair  at  the 
table  making  wild  roses.  She  came 
all  the  way  from  Aberdeen  to  be 
taught  how  to  ea"rn  her  own  living 
and  is  now  among  \*he  cleverest. 

Any  one  who  sees  the  flowers  will 
be  astonished  at  their  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  natural  blooms.  Ai: 
kinds  are  manufactured — roses  (John 
Hoopers,  damasks,  Gloire  de  Dijons 
and  Marechal  Neils),  carnations  (pink 
and  white),  asters,  chrysanthemums, 
geraniums,  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
even  lifelike  imitations  of  the  orchid. 
So  like  the  real  thing  are  they  that  it 
they  be  held  at  arm's  length  only  an 
expert  can  tell  the  difference.  Indeed, 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  work  held  at 
different  places  throughout  the  coun- 
try many  people  have  been  deceived, 
and  at  one  place  a  gardener  could  not 
be  sure  they  were  artificial  until  he 
had  felt  them. 
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A.  F.  OF  L.  ESTABLISHES  A  BRCfOM  FACTORY 


The  American  Federation  of  'Xaibor  has  established  in  Washington  a 

broom  factory  for  blht*«members>»»*£.4he^Federation.     Profits  from  the 

enterprise  are  to  be  used  to  pension  blind  workers  when  they  become  too 

M  to  discharge  their  duties  satisfactorily. 
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TO  AID  BLIUD 
AS  A  SELLING  AGENCY 

i<*  |   Oo.   to  Retail   Articles 
mil  <  barge  the  Makers  \<> 
»  ommtse 

have 

. 

ii  Bale  in 

tho  makers. 

1".   i.  Nolan,  president  of  the  American 

\\  ovker-  for  the  Blind,  haa 

leted  arrangements  whereby  arti- 

by  blind  persons  will  bo  sold  at 

repartmenl      store     of 

I  a   Co.    The  articles  which  the 

ut  to 

naent  lor  tho  Blind,  3218 

,  here  i  ach  articlo 

will  be  properly  tagged  wit'i  the  name  and 

maki  i'  and  selling  price.    , 

\  irged   and    all   the 

money  received  will  go  to  tho  makers  ot 

the  articles.     Tho  Bale  will  begin  Doc.  1. 
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GUil  WEAYEUS  OF  SHOTTERY. 

AV^dl^try  Which  Gives  Employment 
to  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

FronT'WtWBWIWn  Daily  Mail. 
In  Shottery,  scarce  a  mile  from  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  a  wise  and  clever  woman 
corner  of  peace  and  sun- 
shine where  some  of  the  weak  may  slip 
out  of  the  ranks  that  are  marching  too 
fast  for  their  strength — a  little  space 
where  the  grind  of  competition  does  not 
enter,  nor  the  jar  and  clang  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  great  world;  a  space  where 
the  crippled  and  dumb  and  blind  may 
develop  the*ir  powers  and  quietly  grow, 
sheltered  from  the  oppression  of  the 
struggle  for  bread  between  weak  and 
strong. 

The  old  cottage,  with  its  beams  dating 
back  to  Saxon  times,  its  smart  new  ' 
thatch  and  lavender  bordered  garden,  is 
the  studio  where  are  shown  the 
of  a  factory  none  of  whose  workers  is 
fully  equipped  for  life,  yet  their  powers 
have  been  so  drawn  out  and  developed 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Clive  Bayley, 
the  foundress  of  the  industry,  that  they 
not  only  produce  work  of  artistic  value 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  future  finan- 
cial independence,  but  may  claim,  through 
her  instruction,  to  be  pioneers  in  the  re- 
1  of  a  British  art. 

or  round   the  walls  of  the  little  cot- 
tage hang  sumptuous  hand  woven  tapes- 
re  a   proud   display   of   armorial 
bearings,  there  a  subject  picture  of  great 
decorative    value,    and    beyond    a    rug    of 
rn  design  and  coloring. 
On   the   floor  lie  strips  and  fragments-  of 
after    the    manner    of   those 
which    th?    girls   of   Tabriz   and    Kurdistan 
tod  with  patient  fingers  through 
accompanime; 
song:   on  the 
ibject  finely  woven  In  silks, 
strange  color,  the 
woi  ime  girl  who  met  us  at  the 


live  the  we 

their 

an-  Kills  are 
I  and  dumb,  another  orlpp 
write    no 

iho  Is  of  full 
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WORKERS. 


\  EXPERT    RIIMQWOF 

Search  for  Those  Engaged  in  Some  of 
the  Unusual  Occupations. 
A  search  for  blind  ineu  and  women 
whq  are  following  trades  and  professions) 
unusual  in  their  Hftlction  is  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe' 
and  Canada  by  those  who  are  arrang- 
ing the  Blind  Workers'  Exhibit,  to  be 
held  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Xew  York  from  April  2U  to  April  150. 
The  purpose  of  the  search  is  to  have 
these  unusually  expert  blind  workers  at- 
tend the  exhibit  and  demonstrate  their 
skill   in   their   various    handicrafts,  i 

The  committee  desires  to  demonstrate 
to  the  blind  as  wo  as  to  the  seeing 
what  the  blind  can  do  when  properly 
trained,  President  Taft  is  to  open  the 
exhibit  on  the  evening  of  A.pril  20.  , 

In  and  around  New  York,  according 
to  Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  'Blind,  there  have 
already  been  found  expert  blind  workers 
in  more  than  forty  lines  of  trade.  .  The 
home  market  supplies,  a  blind  bai.;er, 
blind  masseurs,  a  Wind  painter,  a  wire- 
less operator,  two  inventors  and  a  blind 
man  who  has  clinibed  Mount  Blanc.  A 
blind  bee  farmer  has  been  found  in 
Missouri,  also  several  blind  poultry 
fanciers  and  hog  raisers.  A  blind  toy 
maker,  formerly  of  Ne>y  York,  has  'been 
found  in   San  Francisco. 

France  has  the  only  living  blind  cutler 
and  in  Austria  lives  the  blind  inventor 
of  an  airship,  Herr  Franz  Patzell.  His 
advanced  age  will  probably  prevent  iilm 
from  coming  to  the  exhibition,  btit  the 
committee  has  photographs  of  his  air-: 
ship  and  hopes  for  models.  He  believes 
it  will  fly  successfully. 

One  hundred  occupations  are  reported 
by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
as  being  sources  of  livelihood  to  th«> 
blind.  The  projectors  of  the  exhibition 
hope  to  secure  the  attendance  of  persous 
engaged  in  each  one,  or  at  least  samples 
of  their  work. 

The  blind  barber,  who  has  a  little 
shop  and  a  steady  custom  in  Brooklyn, 
is  williug  to  move  his  shop  to  the  ex- 
hibit and  to  give  demonstrations.  Sev- 
eral blind  men  have  agreed  to  act  as 
subjects  in  case  enough  seeing  volun- 
teers are  not  forthcoming. 

From  Massachusetts  will  come  blind  I 
maker's  of*  ships'  fenders,  makers  of 
coco  mats,  rope  makers  and  hammock 
makers.  The  five  borouoghs  will  supply 
weavers,  basket  makers,  broom  makers, 
chair  caners,  sewing  machine  operators, 
embroiderers,  bead  makers  and  blind 
folk  of  other  trades,  also  stenographers, 
phonograph  typists,  telephone  operators, 
and  manufacturers  of  rugs,  heads  of  up- 
holstery films,  a  salesman  of  vacuum 
cleaners,  another  of  automatic  electric 
pumps,  a  third  of  teas  and  coffees  and 
several  shopkeepers. 

In  the  arts  and  sciences  the  commit- 
tee has  discovered  blind  botanists,  a 
chemist,   several   iihvqiejiyj^j^yj^jg^^ 
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Steady 

Job  for  Blind  Men. 

y^HK  broomcorn  comes  to  *he  fac- 
tory in,  bales  weighing  about  S00 
*•  poundZflfrS***"" *vTT£fr  they  break  a 
ale  the  firsjthlng  done  Is  to  sort  the 
orn  Into  lengths,  which  Is  done  toy  a 
llnd  man.  The  next  sorting,  which  Is 
or  color,  is  one  of  only  two  operations 
ere  required  to  be  done  toy  seeing  men. 

When  the  corn  has  been  thus  finally 
orted  It  Is  ready  for  the  first  broom 
naker,  the  winder  who  attaches  It  to 
he   broom   handle. 

The  handle  has  bored  through  It,  ai 
he   end    to   which    the    broomcorn    is    t 

small  hole.  The  other 
■ml  of  the  handle  the  broommaker  now 
.hrusts  through  a  hole  iborcd  horizon- 
through  a  .post  Set  firmly  In  the 
"loor  and  risirug  to  a  convenient  lielght. 
In  this  Tiole  through  the  post  the  broom 
handle  is  held  securely,  while  at  the 
same  time  It  can  be  turned  freely,  and 
now  the' winder  begins  to  put  on  th» 
corn. 

Through  the  little  hole  In  the  end  of 
the  broom  handle  he  runs  first  the  end 
of  a  wire  which  he  makes  fast  there, 
and  then  he  picks  up  all  at  once  from  a 
pile  at  hand  half  a  dozen  sprays  of  the 
corn,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
.Within  convenient  reach  on  the  end  of 
a  bench  is  a  horizontal  wooden  bar  upon 
which  he  now  spreads  out  the  butts  of 
the  half  dozen  sprays  he  has  picked  up, 
and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  and  with 
one  single  sweep  *f  It  he  cuts  oft!  accu- 
rately half  the  thickness  of  the  corn 
ibutts. 

Then  he  lays  the  toutts  of  those  half 
dozen  sprays  around  the  broom  handle 
and  takes  a  turn  around  them  with  the 
wire,  and  then  he  Keeps  on  In  Just  the 
same  way,  adding  bunch  after  bunch  of 
sprays  and  building  up  the  broom.  When 
he  comes  to  make  the  broom's  shoul- 
ders, the  projecting  sides  at  the  broom's 
top,  he  bends  the  sprays  to  conform 
them;  and  as  he  adds  hunch  after  bunch 
of  the  sprays  he  keeps  on  wiring  It  at 
the  top,  around  the  handle,  and  he  may 
run  the  wire  in  and  out  to  make  a  little 
ornamental  pattern,  and  then  with  the 
last  bunch  on  he  cuts  off  the  wire  and 
turns  in  the  end  and  makes  it  fast. 

Next  the  Ibroom  goes  to  the  stripping 
machine  to  be  freed  of  the  seeds  and 
buds  that  may  still  cling  to  the  splints, 
this  toeing  the  other  operation  in  the 
broom  making  here  that  is  done  toy  a 
seeing  man. 

Next,  the  broom  goes  to  the  sew-er, 
who  sets  It,  handle  down,  In  a  wooden 
vise,  in  which  it  is  squeezed  into  ex- 
actly the  proper  .shape  and  proportions 
and  then  the  sewer  sewis  the  broom 
|  with  as  many  rows  across  as  may  to* 
(required;  and  though  th,9  sewer  cannot 


see,    he    sews    these   lines    with    perfect 


I  spacing  between  the  loop's  and  with  the 
lines  perfectly  straight  and  true. 

And  then  the  trimmer  gets  the  broom. 
He  seta  at  in  another  (holder  that  holds 
It  Just  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  th#n  he 
'brings  down  upon  the  still  more  or  lwss 
Jagged  and  uneven   tips  of  the  end  of 
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Ulh.ii  Trades  arc  Proving  Valuable  as 
Breadwinners  for  the  Blind? 

In  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Leader, 
we  published  a  brief  report  of  the 
proceeding's  of  the  Twentieth  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind  held  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  from  June  28th  to  July  1st 
inclusive.  We  have  since  received  a 
printed  report  of  the  proceeding's, 
and  find  in  it  many  articles  of  excep- 
tional interest.  Many  of  the  articles 
contained  in  the  report,  would  doubt- 
less be  interesting  to  our  readers,  but 
we  have  selected  the  following  by  J. 
T.  Morey,  Former  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind, 
as  it  bears  directly  upon  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  every  pupil  in  our 
department,  and  upon  one  that  was 
widely  discussed  two  years  ago  when 
the  Eleventh  Legislative  Assembly 
was  considering  the  advisability  of 
establishing'  a  workshop  for  the  adult 
blind  of  the  state. 

"How  the  blind  may  be  enabled  to  win 
a  livelihood  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
both  to  them  and  to  their  friends 

"While  the  mere  lack  of  sight  is  in  itself 
a  great  handicap  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, we  know  only  too  well  that  blind- 
ness is  in  many  cases  but  an  accompany- 
ing ill,  or  a  manifestation  of  some  deeper 
or  constitutional  defect.  A  large  percent- 
age of  those  included  under  the  head 
'blind'  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
supporting  themselves  even  were  the  power 
of  sight  given  them. 

"We  are  often  told  that  not  more  than 
one  man  in  ten  entering  a  business  career 
is  a  success.  If  this  be  true  we  might  re- 
asonably expect  that  with  the  handicap  of 
blindness  the  percentage  of  success  would 
be  greatly  decreased. 

".Still  the  many  examples  of  successful 
endeavor  among  the  sightless  gives  us 
courage  to  look  for  yet  greater  results  and 
leads  to  continued  search  for  new  channels 
through  which  their  energies  may  be 
directed. 

"We  are  all  acquainted  with  instances  of 
sightless  men  and  women  who  are  making 
livings  for  themselves,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part, ,  and  in  some  cases  supporting 
others  dependent  upon  them. 

"The  latest  example  of  this  sort  with 
which  1  havs  come  in  personal  contact  is  a 
blind  man  in  the  city  of  Omaha  who  is 
carrying  on  a  very  successful  fruit  and 
produce  commission  business.  The  volume 
of  his  business  amounts  up  into  a  good 
many  thousands  yearly.  He  is  at  his  post 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  buying  and 
selling  carloads  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions  and  other  merchandise. 

"While  the  commission  business  would 
not  probably  be  recommended  as  an  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind  in  general,  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  total  darkness  when 
the  worker  is  endowed  with  sufficient 
mental  and  physical  strength,  and  is  backed 
with  a  will  to  succeed. 

"Trades,  or    occupations,    of    value     as 


breadwinners  depend  somewhat  on  local- 
ity. The  making  of  baskets  and  other 
willowware  may  be  profitable  in  onesectipn 
of  the  country  and  not  in  another.  Out  in 
Central  Nebraska  one  blind  man  did  a 
considerable  business  making  and  repair- 
ing harness  for  the  farmers  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

"Several  others  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted  have  done  well  netting  ham- 
mocks and  flynets.  Others  weave  rag 
carpets  for  their  neighbors. 

"For  young  men  with  the  necessary 
mechanical  skill,  and  a  moderately  musical 
ear,  the  tunning  of  pianos  offers  perhaps 
as  inviting  and  remunerative  field  as  any 
that  has  come  under  observation 

"  Whether  blindness  comes  early  in  life 
or  later  on,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  the  best  occupation  for 
the  individual.  A  man  losing  his  sight  in 
middle  life  would  not  be  likely  to  make  a 
success,  for  example,  of  piano  tuning 
unless  he  had  learned  the  trade  already. 
He  could,  however,  learn  carpet  weaving, 
hammock-netting  and  broom-making,  and 
it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  man, 
especially  if  he  lives  in  a  farming  com- 
munity or  small  town,  provided  he  keeps 
up  his  courage,  has  at  his  command  in  the 
three  last  named  occupations,  the  means 
ot  a  very  -ertain  and  considerable  income. 
In  such  a  community  there  is  always  a 
demand  for  rag  carpets,  and  with  ore  of 
the  modern  shuttle  looms,  which  may  be 
had  at  a  very  moderate  price,  with  the 
help  of  some  member  of  the  family  in  ar- 
ranging the  eolers,  he  can  turn  out  as  good 
a  carpel  as  any  one.  Odd  hours  can  be 
utilized  in  netting  hammocks  and  fly-nets, 
or  in  making  brooms.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  would  be  able  to  compete  in 
broom-making  with  the  factories  in  the 
general  markets,  but  in  such  a  situation 
as  indicated  many  are  doing  considerable  in 
the  way  of  maintenance.  To  the  equip- 
ment above  mentioned  might  be  added  a 
cobbling  bench,  or  a  vise  for  holding  chairs 
to  be  cane-seated. 

"A  number  of  sightless  girls  and  young 
women  of  my  acquaintance  add  materially 
to  the  fam  ly  income  by  sewing,  crocheting 
and  by  making  beadwork. 

"As  I  review  the  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  blind  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact  in  Nebraska,  I  can  not  feel  my- 
self in  sympathy  with  those  who  preach 
the  usefulness  of  teaching  trades  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  Rather,  I  would  en- 
courage our  boys  and  girls  with  the  ex- 
amples of  those  who  have  shown  and  are 
showing,  that  they  can  and  do  succeed." 
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HELPINGJHE  BL§ 

Merchants       Provide       Means 

Whereby    Sightless    People 

Help  Themselves. 


PROVES    A    GREAT    SUCCESS 


"Blind  Section"  Where  All   Blind  Peo- 
ple   in    Country    Can    Send    Their 
Work  to  Be  Sold  Is  Wonder- 
ful     Help. 


A  few  years  ago  a  department  store 
in  New  York  undertook  to  help  the 
blind  to  help  themselves.  After  dis- 
cussing methods  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults it  was  decided  to  start  a  'blind 
section"  where  all  the  blind  people  in 
the  country  could  send  their  work  to 
be  sold.  Every  kind  of  work  from 
literary  efforts  to  needle  and  bead 
work  was  to  be  accepted,  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  sent  to  the  maker.  The 
store  furnished  the  space,  paid  ai 
clerk  to  wait  upon  the  customer's,  and,; 
the  contributors  received  the  entire! 
amount  of  their  sale  minus  any  ex'. 
cense  charges  that  had  to  be  paid. 
Nothing  was  charged  for  the  space 
or  the  clerk.  The  effort  proved  satis- 
factory and  the  store  still  retains  its 
"blind  department." 

The  venture  in  the  east  was  watch- 
ed anxiously  by  the  Illinois  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  and  last  fall  a  Chi- 
cago department  store  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  One  of  the  man- 
agers was  sent  to  New  York  to  in- 
vestigate. He  returned  much  im- 
pressed, his  only  criticism  being  that 
the  clerk  in  charge  was  not  interested 
enough  in  the  work.  This  fault  was 
remedied  in  the  Chicago  venture 
when  a  woman,  who  for  twelve  years) 
had  lived  with  Mrs.  Kate  Selby,  treas-' 
urer  for  the  Illinois  department  of  the ' 
blind,  and  the  mother  of  a  blind  son, 
was  chosen  to  act  as  a  clerk.  It  is 
largely  due  to  their  efforts  that  the 
new  department  has  met  with  such 
success.  ., 

Last  December  a  blind  department 
was  opened  in  this  store  and  that 
month  the  sales  amounted  to  $300. 
Every  cent  clear,  mind,  to  the  unfor- 
tunate people  of  the  United  States 
who  are  deprived  of  their  sight.  That 
is,  every  cent  but  a  small  sum  that 
had  been  paid  out  for  expressage. 

And  such  a  variety  of  articles  a$ 
were  sent  in!  Every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
represented.  Industrial  homes,  schools 
for   the    blind,    individuals,      all      sent 
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mmei  of  all  the  work  is  tlie 
bead    work,   which    is   easy     for    the 
sightless   to  learn      Every   blind    per! 
son  learns  bead  work  while  in  school .  i 
The    fine    hand     w  ork.     hemstitching, 
hemming,    and    all    the    other    stitches; 
would   prove   a   credit      to     on*     with 
sight    and  looking  at  the  perfection  of, 
the   work    it    seems   impossible   to  be- 
lieve   'hat    one    without      the      gift   of  . 
vision    could    accomplish    such    exrjui 
site  -work. 

The  books,  all  well  written,  are . 
numerous.  The  music  is  catchy  and  j 
sweet,  although  often  a  strain  of 
pathos  appears.  But  there  is  little 
that  is  not  hopeful  and  joyful,  for  the 
Wind  are  said  to  be  the  most  happy 
natures. 

Thus  far  the  section  has  done  fairly 
well  and  the  contributors  are  continu 
ing  to  send  in  more  "wares"  as  they 
receive  at  the  end  of  each  month  a 
check  covering  the  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  their  contributions. .. 
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^     THE  BLIND 


They  Turn  Out  Only  the  Best  and  They  Have  a  Fim 
Line  of  Customers 


■i  a  Forty-aeoond  street  the 
New  ^i  oi  I  ion  for  the  Blind  main- 

tams,  bC'c'uPy'ing  the  t!  ;   floors  of 

WWWHHfrlT"  c.  broom  making  and  chair 
oaning  establishiaent,  which  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  D.  C.  ivollinger. 

On  the  broom  making  floor  (here  are 
employed  usually  about  twenty-five  men, 
of  whom  only  -two.  the  foreman  and 
another,  are  seeing  men;  but  these  blind 
broom  makers  work  with  (loft  ties.--.,  fa- 
cility, despatch  and  precision.  They  earn 
very  nearly  as  much  as  seeing  men.  They 
turn  out  here  from  6,000  to  9,000  brooms  a 
month,  of  various  sizes  but.  all  of  one 
quality,  the  best.  The  e;v! abashment  is 
not  yet  self -supporting,  but  it  provides 
steady  employment  for  These  men. 

The  broom  corn  comes  to  the  factory 
in  bales  weighing  about  300  pounds  each. 
When  they  break  a  bale  the  first  thing 
done  is  to  sort  the  corn  into  lengths, 
which  is  done  by  a  blind  man .  The  sorter 
sits  at  a  bench,  along  the'  back  of  which 
extends  a  long  row  of  open  boxes.  Set 
crosswise  of  the  bench  in  its  front  edge 
and  at  various  spaces  apart  at  the  sorter's 
right  hand  are  a  number  of  measuring 
wires,  while  from  the  edge  of  the  bench 
at  the  sorter's  left  hand  rises  a  little  chock. 
The  sorter  has  a  lot  of  the  broom  corn 
handy,  and  now  he  picks  up  a  spray  of 
it,  sets  the  butt  against  the  chock  at  his 
left  and  lays  the  spray  along  the  edge 
of  the  bench,  its  other  end  now  overlap- 
ping those  measuring  wires;  and  as  the 
corn  drops  upon  them  he  runs  his  right 
hand  swiftly  along  the  corn,  feeling  the 
wires  underneai  h  and  so  getting  the 
corn's  measure,  and  then  with  unerring 
certainty  he  tosses  the  spray  into  the  right 
box;  and  thus  he  keeps  going  all  day 
long.  The  next  sorting,  which  is  for  color, 
is  one  of  only  two  operations  here  required 
to  be  done  by  seeing  men . 

When  the  corn  has  been  thus  finally 
sorted  it .  is  ready  for  the  first  broom 
maker,  the  winder  who  attaches  it  to  the 
broom  handle. 

The  handle  has  bored  through  it,  at  the 
end  to  which  the  broom  corn  is  to  be  at- 
tached, a  small  hole.  The  other  end  of 
th9  handle  the  broom  maker  now  thrusts 
through  a  hole  bored  horizontally  through 
I  a  post  set  firmly  ia  tu.«  floor  and  rising  to 


;i  oonveniaat  height.  In  this  hole  through 
the  post  the  broom  handle  is  held  securely, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  can  bo  turned 
freely,  and  now  the  winder  begins  to  put 
on  the  corn . 

Through  the  little  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  broom  handle  he  runs  first  the  end  ol 
a  wire  which  he  makes  fast  there,  and  then 
he  picks  up  all  at  once  from  a  pile  at 
hand  half  a  dozen  sprays  of  the  corn. 
Within  convenient  reach  on  the  end  of  ;i 
bench  is  a  horizontal  wooden  bar  upon 
which  he  now  spreads  out  the  butts  of  the 
half  dozen  sprays  he  has  picked  up  and 
then  with  a  sharp  knife  and  with  one  sin- 
gle sweep  of  it  he  cuts  off  accurately  hall 
the  thickness  of  the  corn  butts.  If  this 
shaving  down  were  not  done  the  butts, 
would  make  a  thick, clumsy  bunch  around 
the  broom  handle  at  the  top  of  the  broom 
Then  he  lays  the  butts  of  those  half 
dozen  sprays  around  the  broomhandlc 
and  takes  a  turn  around  them  with  the 
wire,  and  then  he  keeps  on  in  just  the 
same  way,  adding  bunch  after  bunch  of 
sprays  and  building  up  the  broom.  When 
he  comes  to  make  the  broom's  shoulders 
the  projecting  sides  at  the  broom's  top 
he  bends  the  sprays  to  conform  them 
and  as  he  adds  bunch  after  bunch  of  th< 
sprays  he  keeps  on  wiring  it  at  the  top 
around  the  handle,  and  he  may  run  th< 
wire  in  and  out  to  make  a  little  ornamenta 
pattern,  and  then  with  the  last  bunch  or 
he  cuts  off  the  wire  and  turns  in  the  enc 
and  makes  it  fast. 

Next  the  broom  goes  to  the  stripping 
machine  to  be  freed  of  the  seeds  and  bud: 
that  may  still  cling  to  the  splints,  thit 
being  the  other  operation  in  the  broon 
making  here  that  is  done  by  a  seeini 
man. 

!      Next  the  broom  goes  to  the  sewer,  whi 

sets  it,  handle  down,  in  a  wooden  vise 

[  in  which  it  is  squeezed  into  exactly  it 

\  proper  shape  and  proportions  and  thei 

j  the  sewer  sews  the  broom   with  as  man; 

rows    across    as   may    be   required;   am 

|  though  the  sewer  cannot  see,   he  sew 

these  lines  with  perfect  spacing  between 

the  loops  and  with  the   lines   perfect!; 

straight  and  true. 

And  then  the  trimmer  gets  the  broom 
He  sets  it  in  another  holder  that  holds  i 
just  as  it  ought  to  be  and  then  he  bring 
down  upon  the  still  more  or  less  jagge 
and  uneven  tips  of  the  end  of  the  broor 
a  big  hinged  knife  that  cuts  it  off  true  arii 
even;  and  then  there's  your  finishei 
broom,  ready  to  be  labelled,  and  then  t 
be  bunched  in  dozens. 
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the  (broom  a  big  ihlnged  knMe  that  cuts 
it  off  true  and  even;  and  then  th«y»'s 
your  finished  broom,  ready  to  be  la- 
belled, and  then  to  be  bunched  in 
dozens. 
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Small  Farming  Proposed  ftrf  th^BKnd 

and     Crippled  —  A     Self-Perpetuating 

Plan  ,__-,.— 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

For  ten  years  I  have  studied  the  good 
work  done  by  our  public  institutions  and 
schools  for  the  handicapped,  for  the  blind 
and  crippled  in  .particular.  As  *  far  as 
possible  they  are  brought  by  these  institu- 
tions to  a  normal  standard  of  preparation 
for  life  in  the  world.  The  great  problem 
is  the  next  step,  the  start  in  this  same 
world  of  competition  and  struggle.  Some 
have  homes  and  friends  to  whom  they 
may  turn  for  assistance;  many  more  are 
cared  for  by  such  agencies  as  the  Com- 
mission lor  the  Blind  or  by  .continued  in- 
stitutional life;  but  there  still  remains  a 
large  percentage  unreached  by  these  aids. 
These  young  men,  physically,  not  mentally 
or  morally,  handicapped,  with  few  or  no 
friends  and  no  capital,  cannot  compete 
fairly  in  the  race  of  life  with  all  the 
ambition  and  desire  in  the  world  unless 
they  are  given  the  necessary  start.  Only 
then  may  the  signal  be  given  for  the  real 
test  of  manhood  and  grit. 

Let  some  able  and  willing  hands  give 
a  fund— of  possibly  $5000— with  which  shall 
be  bought  within  a  ten-cent  fare  of  the 
city,  a  small  farm  having  some  sort  of 
house  and  barn,  already  'built  thereon.  Let 
this  be  economically  stocked  with  poultry, 
a  garden  prepared  and  an  apple  orchard 
started  with  small  fruit  in  addition-.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  as  a  necessary 
surplus  for  living  expenses  for  the  first 
year  of  trial  let  three  or  four  young  men— 
perhaps  one  blind  and  two  crippled,  work 
out  the  problem  of  self  support  and  pro- 
gress. 

These  young  men  shall  do  all  the  work- 
cooking  and  laundry,  as  well  as  farming, 
so  doing  away  with  the  expense  of  paid 
help— while  indoor  work  the  year  around 
might  break  their  health,  the  outdoor  life 
and  exercise  would  give  them  ever  in- 
creasing strength  and  spirit.  At  the  same 
time  let  it  be  understood  that  as  the  farm 
reaches  a  paying  basis,  the  group  of  work- 
ers may  buy  the  property  for  their  very 
own  and  the  sum  so  returned  may  be  used 
in  time  for  starting  still  another  set  of  the 
physically   disabled. 

In  order  to  add  to  their  income  these 
young  men  would  do  chair  caning, 
basketry,  piano  tuning  and  the  like,  which 
they  have  learned  in  their  school  preparation. 
In  return  for  the  help  which  they  receive 
at  the  beginning  they  must  pass  on  the 
aid  to  others  as  they  can  afford,  giving 
them  whatever  extra  work  may  come  with 
the   success   of  the   undertaking. 

It  may  seem  that  young  men  so  burdened 
cannot  do  the  work  necessary  for  success, 
but  I  have  seen  others  similarly  handi- 
capped doing  these  very  things  and  doing 
well    on   farms   or   with   poultry. 

In  July  much  of  the  work  of  my  summer 
cottage  for  a  household  of  a  dozen  or  more 
is  done  by  these  Mind  °r  lame  hoys,  and 
tetter    or    more    conscientious    workers     1 


!  have  never  known. 

If  the  project  appeals  to  any  of  the 
Transcript  readers  I  should  be  most  glad 
and  thankful  to  write  or  talk  personally 
to  antyone  interested,  going  Imore  into 
detail,  for  it  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  on  my  mind  for  a  long  while,  and  1 
have  tried  to  think  out  the  chances  of 
success  and  failure  before  asking  for  out- 
side   aid. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  said  of  this  project 
that  "the  personal  factor  is  dominant— 
whether  the  right  men  can  be  found  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet,  financially  and 
spiritually— to  make  It  pay  for  bodies  and 
souls.  If  people  will  take  it  as  a  good 
sporting  proposition— with  the  usual  risk 
attached  to  it—the  thing  seems  to  me  a 
genuinely  possible  plan." 

Florence  W.  Birchard 

51  Green  street,   Jamaica  Plain. 
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JOHN  BUSKYS  IDE 


In  Verse  He  Celebrates  the  End 

of  37  Years  Toil  at  54 

Beaver  Street. 


Thus  John  S.  Busky: 

Blessed  child's  inspiration 

Brings  invention  to  perfection. 
At  last  a  last . 
For  the  sightless  a  task 

Gaining  for  them  a  livelihood. 

Through  feeling  It's  understood, 

Turn  the  key,  the  trick  Is  solved; 

Lasting  on  a  last  is  then  evolved. 

No  charity,  no  sympathy,  only  sentiment; 

Work  for  the  afflicted  brings  contentment. 
John  S.  Busky  has  a  shop  at  54  Beaver 
street  where  he  makes  shoes  and  writes 
!  rhymes,    and   for    the    iast   thirty-seven 
years  has  been  working  at   a  device  by 
which  a  blind  man  can  pattern  sandals 
for  the  trade.     He  has  offered  the    use  | 
of  the  invention  to  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,   an linrtliCword  has 
corlftrtsaek  that  the  association  is   "in- 
terested."   Busky  says  he  is  willing    to 
go  up  to  the  Lighthouse  and  teach  the 
blind  men  how  to  use  the  machine  himself. 
Busky 's  mind  got  to  running   toward 
a  machine  which  would  let  a  sightless 
man  work  at  the  shemaker'  s  trade  years 
ago  when  a  close  relative  of  his  went 
blind.     He  started  working  at  the  idea 
back  in  1875,  and  in  odd  moments  when 
he  wasn't  busy  making  shoes  for  lawyers 
!  and  bankers  he  worked  at  the  machine. 
:  It   took   him  thirteen   years  to   become 
|  discouraged,  and  then  a  year  later  he  said 
\  to  himself  that  he  had  failed.     But  he 
kept  tinkering  at  the  mechanical  last,  and 
in  1898  he  got  what  he.calls an  inspiration, 
]  and  in  1908  he  was,  as  he  says,  reinspired. 
j  He. lays  that  to  the  birth  of  a  little  boy,  all 
of  which  he  ptit  into  rhyme.     And  now  he 
has  his  device  patented. 

The  whole  point  of  the  invention  is 
that  you  don't  have  to  use  tacks  in  fasten- 
ing the  upper  of  a  shoe  to  the  insole  in 
order  to  hold  them  together  before  the 
I  sewing  begins.  Shoemakers  who  work 
by  hand  have  to  nail- the  two  solidly  in 
place  before  they  begin  to  stitch,  and 
I  nailing  is  something  that  a  blind  man 
does  not  like  to  do. 


When  ftupt.  Kellinger  of  the  workshop 
at  the  Lighthouse  was  talking  to  Busky 
a  little  while  ago, he  told 'him  that  the 
blind  broom  makers  in  the  association's 
shop    have  a  hard  time  when  it  comes 
to  nailing  in  the  single  tack  which  holds 
the  wire  fast  to  a  broom  handle.     Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  blind  workers  ham-  ; 
mered  his  finger  by  mistake.     He  threw  ; 
down  his  hammer  and  went    away   lor  i 
days,  nobody  knows  where. 

"Well,  that's  just  what  we  avoid  in  this  I 
machine,"  said  Busky  yesterday.  "The 
nails  come  up  from  inside  by  turning 
a  crank,  and  there  you  are.  You  can  do 
in  fifteen  minutes — a  blind  man  or  any- 
body else — what  takes  an  expert  shoe- 
maker half  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  do. " 

And  so  this  other  rhyme,  which  he  calls 
"Exploded": 

Patented  shoemaking  tools  for  the  blind 
To  make  hand  sewed  boots  and  shoes  of  any  kind: 
Boys  and  girls  of  tender  age 
Can  easily  earn  an  adult's  wage. 
All  praise  to  the  mechanical  engineer 
Who  enabled  us  to  work,  wait  and  persevere. 
My  life  work  and  dream  Is  at  last  terminated: 
I   rest   happy    aim    content   with    what    I  have 
created. 

The  blind  men  at  the  Lighthouse,  in 
case  the  officers  there  decided  to  accept 
Busky's  offer,  won't  make  real  shoes. 
They  will  make  hand  sewed  sandals, 
which  people  who  used  to  go  barefoot 
wear  nowadays  when  they  can't  quite 
bring  themselves  to  wear  shoes.  Busky 
says  blind  men  can  make  them  easily 
and  he  will  teach  them  how. 
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JOBS  F0R_THE  BLIND 

LUCRATIVE      OCCUPATIONS     ARK 
NOW  OPEN  TO  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Seine  of  the  Manual  Trades  Arc  More 
j       Commonly  Followed  by  Those  Who 
Can  Not  See  But  Choose  Dangerous 
Work  Like  Operating  a  Buzz  Saw. 

(Chicago  Tribune.) 
It  has  been  well  said  that  few  men 
are  perfectly  qualified  for  the  work 
:  they  are  actually  doing.  In  moments 
j  of  discouragement  it  might  be  well 
1  for  such  partially  qualified  workers  to 
'  consider  how  much  more  fortunate 
!  they,  are  than  that  ill-fated  class  of 
j  men  and  women  who  are  compelled 
I  to  work  in  unending  darkness. 

We  who  have  good  sight  may  learn 
many    great    lessons    in    perseverance 
and  cheerfulness  by  reading  the  stories 
!  of  these   undaunted      blind     folk   who 
have  pressed  on   in  the  paths  of   use- 
fulness despite   their  ternule  a  miction. 
The   mere   list  of    the   trades  and   pro- 
fessions that  have   been  and  are  prac- 
ticed with  success  by  the  blind  is  must 
I  instructive     and     interesting.       In     the 
manual    trao.es    the    ones    most    com- 
monly  followed     are      bro-om-making, 
|  basket-weaving,  chair  caning  and  rat- 
j  tan  work.  The  blind  are  capable  \vork- 
!  eis  also    in   the   following:    'the    man- 
ufacture     of      mattresses,    cigars,    rag- 
carpets,  mops,  harness  and  otner  arti- 
cles   ot    the      same      general      nature. 
fcSigtrtless    people    can       also       practice 
massageing  and  shampooing.      One   of 
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_   concerts  for  money, 
blind  have  a  sincere  and  ardent 
des  not  merely  busy,  but  use- 

ful.    In    this      spirit      Helen      Keller, 
•pie;  ml'  from    out    the 

dai  her  own  threefold     afflic- 

tion, implores  ihe  public  not  to  buy 
from  the  blind  any  senseless  and  use- 
k-knaeks.  She  does  not  want 
us  to  delude  blind  people  into  think- 
ing they  are  useful  when  they  are  not. 
:  be  better  to  give  the  money- 
outright  to  some  charity  lor  the  blinoV 

Many  or"  them  have  been  assisted? 
by  the  free  employment  bureau  for 
"the  handicapped  which  was  started  in 
New  York  a  few  years  ago.  Thirty-i 
nine  of  the  first  500  applicants  were 
blind,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to 
find  places  for  any  of  them.  A  one- 
armed  man  can  easily  act  as  a  mes- 
senger, etc;  a  man  minus  both  legs 
employable  as  a  gateman,  and  a 
deaf-mute  can  easily  be  a  clerk  or 
bookkeeper,  but  the  outlook  for  a 
blind  man  is  mostly  out  and  not  much 
look  nor  luck.  One  case  handled  by 
this  employment  bureau  was  that  of 
"a  man  48  years  of  age  who  had  sud- 
denly been  stricken  blind  and  forced 
to  relinquish  his  trade  as  a  mechanic. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  he 
was  placed  as  an  assistant  foreman  in 
a   !.  .op.   where   he   fully   dem- 

onstrated his  abilities  and  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  valuable  em- 
ployees." 

One  of  the  most  famous  cases  of 
success  won  in  life  long  darkness  is 
that  of  Joseph  Strong,  who  died 
ne:  eenturies  ago,   but   is  still 

renowned  as  "the  Blind  Mechan- 
ician." Though  he  lost  his  sight  when 
four  years  of  age,  he  was  so  clever 
with  his  hands  and  so  good  a  musi- 
cian that  even  as  a  boy  he  could 
make  several  varieties  of  musical  in- 
struments. He  early  had  learned  to 
plav  upon  the  organ,  and  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  15  had  the  amazing  desire 
to  construct  one. 

It  was  this  very  large  ambition  that 
led  him  into  a  prank  that  has  helped 
to  keep  his  name  famous.  To  gain 
more  knowledge  of  organ  construc- 
tion he  concealed  himself  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Carlisle,  and  when  every- 
one else  had  left  the  building  he  felt 
around  among  the  organ  pipes,  and 
gained  the  facts  that  he  desired.  But, 
forgetting  that  it  was  now  about  mid- 
night, he  sat  down  at  the  keyboard 
and  began  to  play  some  of  his  favorite 
pieces.  The  neighbors*  aroused  from 
slumber,  were  astonished  at  this  mid- 
night musk-:  Some  thought  an  angel 
or  spirit  was  playing  the  organ.  At 
last  aomeonr-  i.rought  a  light  into  the 
cathedral    and    discovered      the      blind 


musician.      He    was    reprimanded 
thin    intrusion,    but    was   given    permis- 
lay     the    01  more    sea- 

sonable  hours. 

In    the    course    of    n    short    time    lie 
built    several    organs    that     worked     to 
tlon, 
Several    blind    men    have   been    sue 
.,    inventors   in   a   small    way.   One 
of  these     was     Alexander      Davidsons 
blind  from  bis  seventh  year,  «bo  con- 
tinued  hlS  studios  and    passed   through 

the  University   of   Edinburgh.   To   his 

Cleverness  was  due  the  invention  of  a 
very  Important  apparatus  for  reliev- 
ing the   mining  pits  of  carbonic  acid. 

Another  British  Inventor  among 
the  blind  was  Thomas  Wilson,  who 
lived  before  the  days  of  rapid  ma- 
chinery and  big  factories.  He  not  only 
gained  fame  as  a  wood  turner,  but 
actually  devised  a  special  lathe  and 
some  new  tools  for  that  line  of  work. 
A  Massachusetts  man  who  was  stone 
blind  invented  the  Wunder  Mop  and 
the  machinery  for  making  it.  He  also 
Invented  an  improved  tra<ck  broom  for 
use  on  street  car  rails. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  enum- 
erate   all    the    trades,    professions    and 
arts    which    the    blind    have    success-  I 
fully  practiced.  James  Holman  gained  I 
fame  as   "the     blind     traveler,"     and 
Francois    Huber    of    Switzerland    wa 
called   the  blind  naturalist.  Vida!  was 
a  sightless  sculptor.      Of  more  recent 
date  is  the  career  of  T.   P.    Gore,   the 
blind  Senator  from   Oklahoma. 

Harry    N.    Couften    was    even    more 
noted   in   Washington,    being   chaplain 
of  the   House   of   Representatives   for 
many    years.    Edward    Crowell   was    a 
professor    of    Latin    at    Amherst    for  | 
more  than  20  years.     Nicholas  Saund-  ' 
erson   and  Dr   Henry  Moyes  not   oT?fe 
lectured    to    seeing    people,    but    were, 
actually  to  give  learned  talks  on  op- 
tics— the  science  of  vision.   Dr  Moyes 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  blind 
man  to  perform  chemical  experiments 
in  iconnection  with  a  public  lecture. 

A  very  noted  instance  of  a  blind 
man  in  active  business  is  found  in 
the  career  of  John  Herreshoff,  the 
boatbuilder,  who  was  blind  from  his 
15th  year.  While  it  Js  true  that  the, 
suocess  of  the  business  was  due  to  his 
sighted  brother,  yet  many  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  the  company 
were  made  by  this  blind  man.  its  pres- 
ldeTit.  It  was  said  of  him  that  "by 
passing  his  hand  over  a  model  of  a 
Ship  he  could  tell  more  about  its 
value  than  most  men  who  have  the 
use  of  their  eyes." 

Another  noted  blind  man  In  Amer- 
ica was  the  late  Walter  L.  Campbell, 
who  was  one  of  the  campaign  speak- 
ers on  Bryan's  side  in  the  great  free 
silver    battle    a    few    years    ago.    Mr 
Camubell  lost  hig  sight  when  5  years  , 
old,    owing    to    the    carelessness    of    a 
playmate,    who    threw    a    clod    of    dirt! 
square      in      his      eyes.      Nevertheless,-! 
Campbell   went   through   Western   Re- 
serve University  with  high  h^qnor  and 
studied    law.      He   successfully    passed  ' 
the    bar    examination    and    was    later  ( 
appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
in    'he    newly      created      territory      of 
wj  orriing. 

AVhen  his  work  there  was  over  he 
returned  to  Youngstown,  O.,  and  for 
many  years  conducted  a  prominent 
journal,  wiiting  his  own  editorials, 
With  the  assistance  of  a  secretary,  or 
else  upon  *£  typewriter  itself,  which  he 
could  manipulate  with  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. He  was  a  progressive  student 
Of    affairs   and    an    original    thinker. 

Kxej.)'  for  the  K'reat  poets,  Homer 
and  Ail)  on.  probably  the  most  famous 
blind  man  in  history  was  Henry  Faw- 
cett,  v/hose  caraer  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able.'so   much   |id    h      accomplish.   He 


became   blind  iS^tlo    age  ol    86,   owing 

to    the   ea  I'elossneS.s   of    bis    own    father. 

while  til ej    were  out  hunting  together. 

A     promising    career       seemed        I,,       be 

hOpeleSSlj      Mil' hi  e, I,     I, ill     it    Is    |'e< 

of    him,    that    lie    "bore    the    cal 
with   superlative   courage." 

He  went  right  on  wiib  bis  education 

and    became    an    iuslruelor    and    writer 

on  political  economy,  ai  .'in  be  was 
elected  to  parliament  and  for  years 
was  wonderfully  active  in  that  great 
Held  of  brainy  men.  The  greatesl  tri- 
umph in  the  life  or  Ibis  blind  man 
was  his  appointment  by  Gladstone  to 
the  position  of  I 'ostmaster  General  of 
;  Great    Britain. 

in  this  post  of  high  honor  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  was  decidedly 
progressive,  introducing  among*  other 
innovations,  government  ownership  of 
telegraph  lines.  Throughout  his  life 
"he  acted  on  the  principle  that  a  blind 
man  should,  as  far  as  possible,  act  and 
be  treated  like  a  seeing  man.  He  kept 
up  the  recreations  to  which  he  had 
b<  en  devoted,  tie  was  a  study  pedes- 
trian and  a  very  powerful  skater, 
often  skating  50  or  60  miles  a   , 

Equally  interesting,  though  not  as 
noted,  is  the  career  of  Prof  James  W. 
Walsh  of  Ohio.  Few  blind  men  can 
come  anywhere  near  his  record,  if  we 
Judge  by  the  variety  of  occupations 
which  he  followed.  Music  was  his 
main  field  and  he  became  well  i  .town 
as  a  teacher  and  concert  player.  But 
he  also  was  at  different  times  a 
farmer,  a  lawyer  and  a  broom  manu- 
facturer. '  He  was  an  expert  horse 
:'  trader,  and  even  ventured  to  break  in 
horses  that  seeing  men  could  not  sub- 
due. 

In  his  \iftiied  career  he  was  also  a 
I  partner  in  a  traveling  drug  business 
j  and  at  another  time  conducted  a  pan- 
1  opticon  or  panorama.  As  side  lines, 
i  be  also  engaged  in  the  selling  of  mu- 
|  sical  instruments  and  sewing'  ma- 
,  chines.  His  musical  ability  being  well 
|  known,  heiwas  paid  $5  a  day  on  some 
work  he  Hid  in  arranging  and  writ- 
ing music  for  a  new  hymnal., 

When  a  new  r  institution  'for  the 
blind  was:.  neetj.ed  his  own  blindness 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a 
successful  lobbyist  in  favor  of  a  bill 
that  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Ohio  Legislature  by  a  member  of  that, 
body,  who  himself  was  totally  blind. 
Mr  Welsh  gives  us  his  own  philosophy 
of  life,  and  it  is  the  most  optimistic 
and  sunny  that  can  be  imagined. 
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Employment  for  the  Blind. 

That  Xcvv  York's  blind,  l.nnpulaii*** 
is  rapiy+y->-*rhi<  \  'i'ng  an  important 
■place  in  the  commercial  as  well  as 
the  social  life  of  the  city  is  receiving 
striking  verification.  Xcvv  fields  ol 
emploment  for  the  blind  are  fast  be- 
ing opened  up  here  and  if  the  hopes 
of  the  philanthropists  behind  the 
movement  arc  only  half  fulfilled  '-t 
will  not  be  many  years  before  any 
blind  person  of  fair  intelligence  will 
be  able  to  cam  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, flic  telephone  companies  have 
tried  the  experiment  n!  placing  Mir  i 
girls  in  charge  of  special  switch- 
boards. 

The  operators  proved  quite  as  cap- 
able  as    those   who    can    see.    Ai    one 


stroke    lim- 


it    impo: 


give  comfortable  and  well  paid  em- 
■  i)i  ti  i  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the'  blind  who  need  work.  Fifth 
avenue  shoppers  also  have  'been  in- 
terested in  watching  a  group  of  blind 
girls  who  sit  behind  the  windows  of 
large  sale,  mostly  for  Christmas  gifts, 
looms.  Towels,  pillow  top-,. 
rugs  and  baskets  are  all  made  in  I'm' 
sight  of  the  passerby.  The  goods  had  a 
large  sale,  mostly  for  Christffia'n  gifts, 
it   is  said. 


Th  e     Colorado      1  n  d^ejt- 
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What  The  Blind  Boy  Can  Do. 


It  has  been  said  and  very  truly  that  the  things  of 
greatest  interest  lie  almost  at  our  very  doors  unnoticed. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  Industrial  Building  of  the 
school,  Mr.  S.  W.  Brown,  superintends  and  teaches, 
in  a  very  efficient  manner  6  distinct  and  different 
trade:,  to  the  blind  boys  consigned  to  his  care. 

We  found  him  a  very  busy  man  but  not  too  much 
so  to  talk  and  explain  in  detail  the  intricate  and 
numerous  processes  connected  with  the  making  of  a 
broom  and  also  the  other  industries  carried  on  in  the 
same  room. 

"Mr.  Brown,"  said  I,  "a  broom  looks  a  very 
simple  thing  to  make.  Why  all  this  paraphernalia 
you  have  set  up  here?"  "Wait,"  said  he,  "until  you 
have  seen  it  all."  "All  right,  fire  away.  I  want  to 
be  shown." 

Calling  one  of  the  several  blind  boys  at  work,  I 
was  shown  the  way  up  to  a  room  where  the  broom  corn 
is  kept.  In  this  room  the  bales  are  stored  until  they 
are  needed  in  the  work  shop.  I  found  out  that  broom 
corn  grows  in  many  of  our  western  states,  that  some 
is  even  grown  in  this  state,  but  the  best  quality  is 
raised  in  Kansas.  The  corn  in  bales  looks  like  so 
many  little  bushes  about  18  inches  long,  and  has  a 
sort  of  a  brown  color.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
brooms  got  their  greenish  color? 

When  they  wish  to  use  the  corn  it  is  carried  from 
the  store  room  above,  down  to  the  work  room  and  then 
stacked  in  the  bleaching  room.  This  bleaching  room 
is  a  very  small  closet  like  room  and  I  noticed  it  had 
double  steel  doors  entering  into  the  work  room, 
"Why?"  was  the  question  in  my  mind,  "Is  this 
broom  corn  so  very  precious  that  they  must  guard  it 
so  carefully?"  My  question  was  soon  answered  for 
next  my  attention  was  called  to  a  large  piece  of  solid 
iron  set  in  a  steel  frame  on  the  floor.  This  iron  I  was 
told  was  heated  red  hot  in  a  furnace  and  then  carried 
up  to  the  bleaching  roam.  Brimstone  was  placed  on 
this  hot  iron  and  the  double  steel  doors  were  closed. 
Now  I  could  understand  the  necessity  for  these  double 
doors.  These  fumes  bleached  the  corn  and  took  all 
the  impurities  out  of  it. 

Next  comes  the  most  tedious  but  yet  probably  the 
most  important  operation,  namely  that  of  sorting  the 
corn  and  tearing  apart  the  separate  fibres  from  the 
corn  stalk.  It  is  here  that  the  blind  workman  meets 
his  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  becoming  an  all 
around  good  workman,  for  the  sorting  for  quality  and 


size,  depending  on  the  touch  alone,  is  not  a  very  sat- 
isfactory method,  but  given  that  characteristic,  persco- 
erence,  which  the  blind  seem  to  possess  in  a  great  de- 
gree, a  blind  workman  can  accomplish  the  task 
though  not  with  the  speed  of  a  sighted  workman. 
When  I  picked  up  this  broom  corn  as  the  blind  boys 
were  sorting  it,  I  noticed  many  little  seeds  on  the  fibres 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice.  I  remembered  that 
the  brooms  which  I  had  seen  did  not  have  these  on 
and  wondered  how  they  got  rid  of  them.  The  very 
next  operation  after  the  sorting  of  the  corn  of  differ- 
ent thickness  was  to  run  it  in  a  machine  which  had  a 
wooden  cylinder  filled  with  projecting  spikes.  They 
"chewed  off"  the  seeds  and  left  the  corn  as  we  see  it 
in  the  broom. 

I  noticed  that  the  blind  boys  had  sorted  their 
broom  corn  into  4  piles,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  fibre.  These  they  told  me  were  called  "Handle 
Corn,"  "Shoulder Corn,"  "Turnovers,"  and  "Hurl." 
These  different  piles  were  then  taken  over  to  a  vat 
filled  with  a  greenish  liquid  and  dipped.  This  gave 
to  the  corn  the  color  that  we  see  on  the  finished 
broom.  From  the  dyeing  vat  the  corn  is  taken  over 
when  it  is  almost  dry  to  a  machine  named  a  "Tier." 
In  this  shop  there  are  three  such  machines,  and  at 
each  machine  was  placed  a  pile  of  each  of  these  four 
kinds  of  corn. 

Mr.  Brown  had  a  boy  make  a  broom  very  slowly 
for  me,  explaining  at  the  same  time  the  name  and 
meaning  of  each  process.  Placing  a  broom  handle  in 
the  clamp,  the  boy  grabbed  up  a  handful  of  corn  from 
the  pile  called  handle  corn  and  spread  this  around  the 
end  of  the  handle.  He  then  twisted  a  piece  of  wire 
around  the  corn  and  said,  "That  is  the  center  of  the 
broom."  Next  he  took  two  handfuls  of  the  corn 
named  shoulder  corn  and  on  two  sides  of  the  handle 
fastened  these  bunches  with  wire.  These  he  named 
the  shoulders  of  the  broom  and  looking  at  them  it 
seemed  to  be  a  good  name  because  it  gave  a  square 
appearance  to  the  top  of  the  broom  even  as  our  should- 
ers give  to  us.  Thirdly  he  took  some  corn  from  the  pile 
labeled  turnovers  and  turned  them  just  the  opposite 
way  from  the  other  corn  he  had  put  around  the  handle. 
"Now  he  is  making  a  mistake  maybe  he  can  not  see," 
I  thought,  but  in  a  second  I  saw  what  he  was  about. 
He  put  wire  around  this  corn  and  then  turned  it  over 
so  it  lay  along  side  the  other  parts  of  the  broom. 
Then  I  understood  why  they  named  this  the  "turn- 
over" corn. 

Lastly  he  took  the  hurl  corn  and  put  it  over  the 
other  corn  and  wound  wire  around  it.  This  was  the 
outside  of  the  broom.  With  dexterity  and  speed  that 
one  could  hardly  accredit  to  a  sighted  person  the  boy  at 
the  machine  grabbed  up  a  piece  of  velvet  and  twisted 
it  around  the  ends  of  the  broom  corn,  showing  on  the 
handle.  Then  he  placed  a  piece  of  tin  called  a  lock 
around  one  part  of  the  velvet,  giving  the  whole  a 
finished  appearance. 

The  whole  process  is  called  Tying.  I  was  interest- 
ed to  know  how  many  brooms  a  good  workman  could 
tie  in  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Brown  said  that  a  sighted 
workman  can  tie  about  8,  and  a  blind  man  about  5, 
for  which  in  the  ordinary  shop  they  receive  from  35  to 
55  cents  a  dozen  according  to  the  quality  of  the  broom. 

The  broom  now  goes  to  another  machine  called 
the  sewing  machine.  This  really  is  not  a  machine  at 
all  but  a  clamp  for  holding  the  broom  as  the  sewing 
is  done  by  hand.     In  this  workroom  there  are   four 
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of  these  "sewing  machines,"  at  each  of   which  was   a 

blind  boy  at  work.      Von  may  have  notioed  that  some 

broojma  you  Bee  are  Bowed  with  green,  some  with  red, 

and  Rom*4with  purple  thread.    Thia  Bewing  is  the  four 

-  of  thread  you  see  across  the  face  and  back  of  the 

-,i.  The  workman  lias  a  noodle  threaded  in  the 
middle  and  pointed  at  both  ends  and  in  order  to 
protect  his  hands,  he  wears  a  leather  cuff  as  it  is  call- 
ed. A.  good  workman  will  sew  about  18  brooms  an 
hour  for  which  he  ispaidabout  2  centeabroom. 

At  this  stage  the  broom  is  about  completed  with  the 
eption  of  cutting  off  the  irregular  ends  of  the  corn, 
and 'pasting  Oil  the  label.      The  ordinary    house  broom 
is  about  14  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  end. 

Altogether  about  30  operations  are  required  to 
bring  forth  the  finished  product,  and  what  is  more 
wonderful  they  have  all  been  carried  on  by  men  work- 
ing in  the  dark. 

In  addition  to  broom  making  the  blind  boys  are 
taught  hammock  making,  mattress  making,  rug  weav- 
ing, and  chair  can ei rig.  The  next  time  you  happen 
to  see  a  caned  chair  just  notice  the  many  and  oft 
times  complicated  figures  worked  out  in  rattan  and 
then  imagine  the  patience  and  painstaking  required 
for  one  who  is  to  be  guided  alone  by  touch,  to  execute 
such  work. 

On  leaving  this  wonderful  place  we  felt  like  sajj- 
ing  with  the  philosopher  of  old,  ''Labor  Omnia 
Vincit."  The  Stroller. 

La  uis  vi  lie,  K  y.  ,     ~Tirn  e  s         _ 
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WHAT  THEJBLISTD  MAY  BO. 

The  Ohio  SchooT"B^ft»- Blind  has 
had  wonderful  success  in  teaching:  the 
"iris  tq-KeAve  art  linens,  the  Missouri 
school^hal  a  large  class  in  poultry 
raisinik  the  Maryland  Institute  has  a 
SwimroraiMi|JflL-jfcb-ere  tt>e  blind  have 
been  taught  to  swim.  Type- writing, 
telegraphy,  stenography,  various  forms 
of  factory  work,  domestic  science, 
music  and  many  other  matters  for- 
merly unthought  of  in  connection  with 
blindness  have  been  successfully  mas- 
tered. 

Skill  in  giving  massages  has  been 
developed  by  many  because  of  the 
wonderful  sense  of  touch  residing  in 
the  fingers  of  the  blind. 

In  New  York  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  hunts  out  those  needing  in- 
struction and  gives  training  to  thtf 
blind  in  their  homes.  The  hopel^s 
v  nman  is  taught  to  see,  or  to  keep 
house,  the  dispairing  one  undergoing 
the  mind-destroying  tortues  of  a  sud- 
den loss  of  sight  is  given  the  solace  of  | 
being  taught  to  do  something  useful 
and  gainful,  while  suicide  and  insanity 
are  frequently  driven  off  after  immi-i 
nent  approach.  M 


BLIND  BROOM-MAKERS 


BIT  Ilk  than  charity  is  the  aid  which 
helps  the  maimed  or  afflicted  to 
earn  his  own  living.  One  of  the 
chapters  in  "Searchlights  on  American  In- 
dustries." by  James  Cooke  Mills,  is  de- 
voted to  the  progress  in  this  kind  of 
help  given  to  sightless  workers.  The 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Adult  Blind  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  the 
story  of  its  methods  is  full  of  human  in- 
terest. It  was  established  in  1003,  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Aaron  T. 
Bliss,  whose  heart  was  touched  by  the 
plight  of  the  three  thousand  blind  people 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  many  of  them 
coming  from  the  upper  peninsula  of  the 
State  where  the  hazardous  occupation  of 
mining  is  extensively  carried  on.  One  of 
khe  trades  taught  here  is  broom-making, 
of  which  Mr.  Mills  says : 

"From  time  immemorial  broom-making 
has  been  the  chief  occupation  for  blind 
men,  and  in  the  Michigan  Institution  it 
forms  the  principal  trade  taught.  There  is 
always  a  ready  market  for  brooms  of 
different  grades  and  sizes,  including 
whisk  brooms,  and  the  making  of  them 
is  simple  and  well  adapted  to  hand-work. 
Many  blind  men  take  to  it  instinctively, 
and  soon  become  proficient  workers.  The 
broom  shop  occupies  the  entire  lower 
floor  of  the  factory,  and  at  times  it  is 
much  overcrowded.  As  nearly  all  the 
work  is  done  by  hand,  very  little  ma- 
chinery is  used,  and  it  is  of  the  simplest 
kind.  Each  apprentice  learns  every  process, 
in  the  making  of  a  broom,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  one  completely;  but  when  he 
becomes  skilled  in  the  whole  operation  he 
generally  chooses  some  particular  process 
in  which  he  is  the  most  adept.  In  this 
practice  the  wage-workers  become  rapid 
operators,  and  the  output  of  the  shop  is 
greatly   increased. 

"The  broom  corn,  as  it  comes  in  bales 
from  Oklahoma  and  other  western  states, 
is  of  a  light  yellow  color.  To  prepare  it 
for  use  it  is  dyed  a  light  green  and  then 
put  through  a  bleaching  process  which 
gives  the  broom  the  bright,  clean  appear- 
ance so  much  desired  by  the  housewife. 
The  stock  then  goes  to  the  shop,  and  is 
placed  on  long  tables,  where  it  is  sorted 
to  lengths  by  measured  strips  of  wood, 
and  arranged  in  racks.  The  largest  pieces, 
called  the  hurl,  are  cut  off  at  the  joint  and 
used  for  the  outside  of  the  broom,  while 
the  shorter  pieces,  or  clippings,  form  the 
inside  or  packing.  The  stems  are  picked 
out  by  other  apprentices,  as  they  would 
spoil  a  good  broom.  The  sorted  stock  is 
taken  as  needed  to  the  broom-making  side 
of  the  shop,  where  the  winding  and  sew- 
ing operations  are  done  by  the  more 
skilled  and  experienced  workers. 

"In  the  winding  of  a  broom  the  short 
stalks  are  first  bound  to  the  handle  by 
wire  under  heavy  tension,  to  form  the 
shoulder,  or  flaring  solid  part.  Longer 
pieces  are  then  put  on  and  finally  the  hurl 
or  covering  is  locked  on  by  the  continuous 
strands  of  wire  at  the  top.  Being  worked 
up  wet,  the  stalks  are  pliable  and  easily 
shaped  to  the  desired  form.  The  sewing 
is  done  rapidly,  and  the  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision with  which  the  blind  workers  use 
'their  fingers  for  eyes  is  astonishing.  One 
of  the  sewers  is  also  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
despite  his  double  affliction,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  men  in  the  shop.     His 


other  faculties  seem  to  be  acutely  attuned 
to  every  sensation,  to  every  vibrant  pulse 
of  the  shop,  .for  when  the  superintendent 
enters,  that  fact  is  instinctively  borne  to 
him.  With  less  fine  perception,  the  other 
sightless^  ones  determine  the  same  fact  by 
the  distinguishing  footfalls  of  his  step. 
This  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  man  rec- 
ognizes his  friends  by  passing  his  hands 
quickly  over  the  face,  with  a  light  and 
hardly  perceptible  touch.  He  converses 
with  the  foreman  and  with  other  in- 
mates thus  afflicted  by  the  use  of  the 
double-handed  alphabet  of  the  dumb. 
They  simply  take  hands  and  the  reader 
with  his  fingers  follows  the  motions  of 
the  other's  hands,  conversation  being  thus 
carried  on  quite  smoothly.  After  the 
brooms  have  been  passed  on  to  still  other 
workers,  who  clip  off  the  ends  evenly  to 
the  proper  length,  they  are  allowed  to 
dry  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  then 
packed  in  bundles  and  stored  ready  to  fill 
orders  from  the  home  market  and  out- 
side." 
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A  BENEVOLENT  ECONOMY?**"" 
IT  is  doubtful  whether  cripples  suf- 
*■  fer  as  much  from  their  bodily  in- 
firmities as  from  the  sense  that  they 
are  unable  to  "pay  their  way."  How 
to  find  work  for  the  maim,  the  halt 
and  the  blind  is  a  task  which  al- 
ways taxes  the  ingenuity  of  society. 
The  institutions  for  the  blind.,  have 
successfully  trained  their  pupils  to 
be  telephone  switchboard  operators 
!in  the  exchanges  of  small  towns. 

Another  helpful  idea  comes  from 
Mr  George  H.  Bell,  commissioner  of 
licenses  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  announces  that  as  fast  as  his 
department  obtains  control  of  news- 
stands on  public  property  the  plan 
is  to  give  the  licenses  to  persons 
"who,  through  weakness,  injury  or 
poverty,  have  special  need  for  them." 

This  kindly  arrangement  is  "con- 
trived a  double  debt  to  pay":  it  gives 
the  cripple  the  welcome  diversion  of 
an  occupation,  and  lifts  just  so  much 
burden  f;jm  the  shoulders  of  the 
community  which  would  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  support  him. 

Cities  are  full  of  such  posts  of 
duty  which,  though  now  held  by 
able-bodied  men  who  should  not,  of 
course,  be  turned  out,  could,  never- 
theless, be  reserved,  as  fast  as  va- 
cated, for  those  who  could  otherwise 
have  no  opportunity  to  be  serviceable 
at  all.  It  is  a  piece  of  social  econ- 
omy which  is  blessed  by  mercy. 
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FITTING  THE  BLIND JFOR  SELF-SUPPORT 


By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN. 

Imperial  Correspondence  of  The  1'nion.l 
One  of  the  most  practical  philan- 
thropies now  being  developed  is  that 
of  preparing-  the  adult  blind  for  finan- 
cial independence.  The  schools  for  the 
blind  have  been  chiefly  for  the.  educa- 
tion of  blind  children.  The  blind  adult 
received  little  attention.  Until  within 
a  few  years  past  it  was  tacitly  under- 
stood that  a  blind  person  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  public  charge,  unable  to 
do  any  work  of  real  value  to  the  com- 
munity aad  therefore  incapable  of  be- 
coming self-supporting  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Such  a  theory  is  no 
longer  held  by  those  who  are  most  in 
touch  with  the  work  being  done  by  the 
blind.  It  has  been  practically  disproved 
by  the  development  of  industrial  con-  i 
Editions,  in  which  blind  persons  are  not  I 
only  completely  self-supporting,  but  are! 
able  to  materially  contribute  to  the 
support  of  others. 

Since  fully  three  fourths  of  the  blind 
persons  in  this  country  lose  their  sight 
after  school   age,    the   problem   of   pro- 
viding them  with  employment  is  more 
complex   than   is   that   of   dealing    with 
those    who    have    been    blind    from    in-  , 
fancy  and  have  therefore  been  educated  I 
with   reference    to    their   physical    lack. 
Yet    p'ans    by    which    the    adult    blind 
shall   be   made   self-supporting  are   be- 
ing  so   well    perfected   in    many   places  ! 
that   large   numbers  of  blind   men   and 
women    are    taking    their    places-    in- 
dustrially,   side    by    side    with    seeing 
workers. 

The    Massachusetts    Commission    for 
;  the  Blind  has  divided  its  adult  charges 
I  into   two   classes,   those   who   have   had 
[defective    sight     from    birth    and    those 
■  whose    vision    failed    during   the    indus- 
trial   period.      It    would    seem    that   the 
|  latter    class    feel    their    loss    more    than 
thoge   who  have  never  had  good   sight 
but     they    have    usually    had    the    ad- 
vantage    of    ordinary     school     training, 
and    also   the    training   of    the    years   in 
which    they    worked.       Their    greatest 
hardship     seems     to     come     from     the 
realization    that   loss    of   vision    usually 
means  loss  of  earning  power.      If  this 
can  be  prevented  their  keenest  suffer- 
ing   is    overcome.       A    man    under   the 
observation  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission   had    worked    as    an    engineer 
until  he  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  27 
years.      He   was    idle   for   seven   years, 
(his  courage  as  well  as  his  vision  hav- 
ing   failed   him.        The    commission   se- 
icured  him  a  situation  as  furnace  tender 
and  janitor  of  a  building,  and   for  five 
years   he   has   been   doing  the   work   of 
a    seeing    person    because    his    present 
employment,   is   practically   a  modUiea- 
;tion  of  his  old  work.    He  has  been  able 
to    adapt   himself   to   the    difference    in 
methods   forced  upon   him   by   the  loss 
of   sight. 

The  old  way  of  providing-  for  blind 
people  is  to  place  them  in  institutions 
in  which  certain  restricted  industries 
were  given  them  under  conditions 
which  differentiated  them  in  every  way 
i'rom  people  with  normal  vision.  The 
modern  method  recognizes  the  limita- 
tions of  the  blind  man  but  believes  it 
aids  him  most'  effectually  by  keeping 
|aim  with  seeing  people  and  providing ! 
.jiim  with  employment  in  which  his  dis- 
ability will  not  prove  too  serious  a 
handicap  in  industrial  competition.  It 
^s    frequently    found    that    the    lowered 


sense  of  sight  sives  added  keenness  in 
some  of  the  other  senses,  especially  in 
touch   and  hearing. 

The         Massachusetts         commission 
maintains  a  number  of  industrial  shops 
in    several    towns    exclusively    for    the 
employment  of  blind  adults.     It  is  the 
policy    of    the    commission,     whenever : 
feasible,  to  have  the  men  board  in  the 
families  of  seeing  workmen  and  to  live  i 
as  nearly  .normal  lives  as  possible.  The 
success  with  which   this  plan   is  meet-  ; 
ing  is  indicative  of  its  practical  value. 
Instead    of    being    housed    with    others 
equally     unfortunate,     the     blind     man 
learns    rapidly    to    lessen    his    handicap 
by    constant    association     with     seeing 
persons.       He    is    paid    regular    wages, 
which   in  most  cases  render  him   fully 
self- supporting,     so     that     he     is     not 
humiliated  by  any  sense  of  dependence. 
The   same   plan   is  being  worked   out 
in  a  number  of  other  States.    In  Penn- 
sylvania the  sum  of  $18,145.71  was  paid  \ 
out   last   year   for   work   performed    by  j 
blind    persons    at    regular    wage    rates,  j 
This  money  was  earned  by  shop  work,  , 
piano    tuning,     commissions    on    piano 
sales,  commissions  on  broom  sales,  and 
a  little   miscellaneous   employment,      a 
great   impetus   in   the   work   of   making 
the    adult    blind    men    in    Pennsylvania! 
self-supporting   is   due   to    the    personal 
efforts   of   Uabori    Dalfino   of   Philadel- 
phia, who  lost  his  sight  after  reaching 
manhood.      He   has   been   able   not    only  | 
to   overcome   his   own    handicap    but   to  i 
help  hundreds  of  other  blind  men  to  in- 
dependence.     His  idea  is  tliat  a  blind 
man  can  usually  do  best  a  work  simi- 
lar to   that  which   he  was  performing 
when    he    lost    his    sight,    so    his    first 
question   is,   "What   did  you   do   before 
you  became  blind?"    The  answer  usual- 
ly gives  him  a  suggestion  as  to  how  to 
put   the   blind   man   upon   his   feet    in- 
dustrially. 

Under  Mr.  Dalfino's  suggestion  and 
instruction  a  number  of  blind  men  in 
that  State  have  become  efficient  sales- 
men, not  peddling  from  door  to  door 
some  small  articles  which  the  house- 
wife buys  because  of  the  '"Help  the 
poor  blind''  appeal  made  to  her,  but 
active  efficient  salesmen  traveling  upon 
the  road  in  equal  competition  with  the 
seeing  commercial  traveler. 

Ohio  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  States  to  appropriate  pub- 
j  lie   money   in   a  vigorous  campaign    to 
j  provide  employment  for  the  adult  blind. 
!  Through  its  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  it  employs  teachers  to  go  to  the 
homes  of  the  blind  and  instruct  them 
in   some   sort   of  work   by   which   they 
can    become    self-supporting.      It    also 
provides  a  market  for  their  work.  Rep- 
j  resentatives    of    the    Commission     visit 
shops  and  study   the  work  done  there 
i  with    a    view     to    'finding     occupations 
j  which   can   be  performed,    by    sightles- 
]  men.    With  the  co-operation  of  the  cm- 
j  ployers    blind    men    are    then    installed 
!  and   with   a   little   instruction   are   able 
j  to .  earn   an   independent  living  side  by- 
side  with  seeing  workmen.    Blind  woni- 
i  en  in  their  own  homes  can  learn  to  use 
the  sewing  machine  as  well  as  to  sew 
by  hand,  to  knit  and   crochet,  and  the 
!  products   of   their  industry  are  sold  in 
the  leading  department  stores  through- 
|  out  the  State. ,  These  stores  handle  the 
goods  without  commission. 
The    Ohio    Commission    of   the   Blind 
j  has   a   regularly    organized    system    of 
|  providing  the  material  for  home  work, 
giving  instruction  in  how  to  do  it  and 
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ne  com- 
n  in  ;i  number  of 
.      .   ire  likelj   to  become  ex- 
switchboard     operators'.     Blind 
,n    learn    to   do    all   kinds     or 
sework     and     make   excellent   COOKS, 
nursing   is   also   open   to   them 
ently    instruction    In    massage 
led  to  the  industri  as  being 
institutions  for 
iano      ning  is  an  industry 
b  is  being  taught  successfully  to  a 
number  of  blind  adults,  in 
Pennsylvania      several      blind      piano 
tuners     have     now     established    them- 
ndently  by  securing  clients 
who  give  them    regular    engagements. 
r    blind    tuners    are    employed    by 
regular    music    houses    and    are    doing 
ory    work.      While    the    theory 
that  all  blind  people  have  musical  tal- 
ent roneous   as   that   all     men 
make    good    soldiers,    an    exceptionally 
:     number    of    those    afflicted    ones 
ssed  in  this  way.    The  Halifax 
tor    the    Blind    has    lately    been 
.ided    with    a    pipe     organ     costing 
0    upon  which  it  is  expected  that  at 
■    a    few    pupils   will    take   training 
lifying  them.for  positions  as  church 
mist's      A  number  of  the  more  dis- 
guished    organists    of    this    country 
en   blind,  among  them  being  J- 
T    BisehofE  of  Washington,   D.   C,  and 
late  David  D.  Wood  of  Philadelphia, 
1  who    had    a   world-wide   reputation   for 
interpretation   of  Bach,   as   well  as 
I  for  his  original  contribution?. 

pite    their    handicaps    blind    men 
land   women   have  distinguished    them- 
I  selves  in  several  of  the  learned  profes- 
The    Congress    of    the     United 
•es  has  a  senator  and  a  representa- 
tive   now    in  office   who    are   sightless. 
while   Thomas    B.     Schall,     the     newly- 
ted  member  from  Minnesota,  is  also 
a  blind  man.     The  House  opens  its  ses- 
each    day    with    a    prayer    by    a 
blind  chaplain.  ■ 

Federal  Government  of  the  United 
p?s  for  the  aid  of  its  blind 
a  Government  than  does 
thai  of  anv  other  civilized  nation.  It 
does  not  as  vet  even  maintain  a  Fed- 
eral bureau  for  the  blind,  although 
such  an  institution  has  been  long  und<*r 
discussion  and  bills  for  its  establish- 
ment j4a£eJisem^psf,«***  *°  Consress- 
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BLIND  JAW 

RUNS  A  STORE 

a 

Olean  TMmes:  One  of  the  most 
novel  store.s  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try   was    opened    in    Allegany    about   a 


month  ago  bj  a  man  who  lias  been 
totallj  blind  for  the  nasi  15  years 
and  more.  A  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion deprived  liini  not.  only  of  his 
Sight,   but   also  of  his  left    arm.   but    in 

spite  of  his  handicap,  he  is  conduct- 
ing a  grocery  In  the  block  opposite 
Allegany1'  fSwIr^rall,  serving  his  cus- 
tomers without  the  assistance  of  any- 
one. 

The  proprietor  and  sole  clerk  in 
this  unusual  store  is  Darrell  Bentley, 
who  spent  much  of  his  tittle  in  Alio- 
gany  for  the  past  10  years.  He  Is  a 
musician  of  note,  was  the  organizer 
and  for  some  time  the  director  of  the 
Allegany  town  band  and  previous  to 
the  opening  of  his  store  gave  music 
lessons,  finding  his  way  about  the  vil- 
lage without  assistance,  by  means  of  a 
cane. 

Each  morning  he  walks  from  his 
boarding  place  to  the  other  end  of 
town  to  his  store,  opens  up  and  begins 
his  day's  work  alone.  He  handles 
only  canned  goods,  cereals  and  such 
things  as  come  in  package  form,  so  he 
is  never  obliged  to  weigh  articles. 
By  means  of  his  own  system  he  never 
mistakes  one  package  for  another  and 
never  is  at  a  loss  to  find  the  desired 
article.  The  business  of  the  little 
store  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Mt  w    Ycf  Ht  M  Y.s    Wor-n^  &  <*  t> 

Jul)/    jr.    ii/r 

v      Blind   Newapaper   Reporter. 

/  r\URViEW,  Kan.,  July  24. — One  of  the 
fes^blind  newspaper  reporters  is  Charles 
Barnes  of  this  town.  Barnes  worked  at 
the -case  as  compositor  all  his  life  until 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  became  blind. 
Failing  to  retain,  any  other  newspaper 
connection  he  took  up  corresponding  for 
nearby  papers.  He  writes  the  news  him- 
self and  his  copy  is  always  legible. 


J3oS_T*J?i-M  s  ss-^ .-.EjLC-2-C-?L- 


A/ck/    YorKtN.Y.:      Mem.     S^r, 
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\  BWJVatch makers. 

Blind  people— those  who  have  been 
born  blind— are,  as  is  well  known,  ex- 
ceedingly clever  with  their  fingers, 
but  it  is  not  often  we  hear  of  a 
-watchmaker  who  was  born  blind,  and 
yet  there  have  been  instances  of  the 

A  famous  blind  watchmaker  lived 
at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire.  His 
name  was  Rippin,  and.  though  com- 
pletely blind  he  could  take  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again  watches  of 
most  delicate  construction  with  the 
greatest  east  and  in  quicker  time 
than  most  watchmakers  who  have 
the  advantage  of  good  eyesight. 

On  one  occasion  some  of  the  tiny 
wheels  and  .screws  used  in  his  'trade 
were  stolen,  from  him.  but  the  thief 
was  captunted  with  the  property  on, 
his  person,  and  Rippin  identified,  it 
by  his  dedicate  sense  Of  touch.  A( 
Barnstaple  watcli  and  clock  maker 
brought  up  his  blind  spn  to  bis  trade, 
and  he  proved  so  skillful  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he,  detected 
faults  in  timepieces  whifch  other 
tradesmen    bad    failed    to  •disfcover.j- 


POULTRY  FARMING  FORJBIINTJ. 

Sir    Arthur    Pearson    Telln    of    Aid 
fa^T        f°r  Soldier*. 

London,  July  17. — Two  of  the  occupa- 
tions which  -those  in  charge  of  teach- 
ing trades  to  those  blinded  in  the  war 
have  found  onost  suitable  for  their 
charges  are  massaging  and  poultry 
farming. 

Sir  Arthur  'Pearson,  in  charge  of  the 
work  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park, 
said  recently  in  an  interview: 

"Massage  as  an  occupation  is  about 
the  best  thing  a  blind  man  can  take  up. 
He  has  to  go  through  a  strenuous  course 
of  training  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  addition  to 
the    actual   manipulative   work. 

"Those  Who  take  up  market  gardening 
and  poultry  farming  are  quite  capable 
;of  doing  the- necessary  work  themselves. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  find'  a  man  a 
cottage  and  a  bit  of  land  within  rea- 
sonable   distance    of    a    market. 

"In  other  industries  our  men  have 
acquired  a  skill  that  they  can  turn  to 
good  'account.  The  instance  of  a  boot- 
maker occurs  to  me.  Twelve  months 
ago  his  parents  were  distressed  over  his 
condition,  and  wondered  what  would 
become'  of  him.  He  learned  the i trade 
here,  established  himself  in  a  riverside 
town  some  miles  away,  and  .from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  May  31  earned  an  average  of 
£LSs,  3d.  a-week^- 
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Can  Do  Telephone  Work,  Piano "  Maying  and  Tuning, 
Singing— Obstacle  Is  Lack  oi'  Positions 

By  Hazsl  Canning 

She  wants  to  be  a  telephone  operator. 

She  is  a  wholesome,  normal  girl,  of  more  than  average  ability. 
ie  has  had  education  better  than  the  ordinary. 

The  love  of  life  is  in  her  heart;  all  the  work  and  pleasure  of 
ajKMHtfrfolk  of  her  own  age  she  longs  for; 

And  yet,  all  of  her  years,  particularly  all  her  years  beyond 
school,  she  Las  watched  the  great  procession  of  life  from  the  side- 
lines, eager,  yet  powerless  to  get  into  the  procession. 

For  she  is  that  most  pathetic  figure  of  all.  the  girl  partially 
blind.  But  she  has  her  story  and  her  friends.  She  also  has  her 
hopes  for  the  future. 


And  one  of  her  best  friends  in  the 
world,  Miss  Florence  Birchard  of  the 
Slate  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a 
kindly  lady,  who  for  three  years  has 
braved  employers  with  a  book  agent's 
courage,  while  searching  positions  for 
"my  girls,"  told  the  story  of  the  blind 
girl  and  the  fleeting-  job,  with  gentle, 
proprietary  feeling. 

"In  the.  beginning,"  explained  the 
ja)dy,  "these  girls  lie  nearest  my  heart 
at  present  for  particular  reasons. 
They  arc  three  in  number;  they  are 
young,  their  ages  ranging  from  19  to 
2C;  they  are  keen,  bright,  quick,  am- 
bitious, and  thoroughly  normal.  As 
such  they  crave  work  in  the  more 
normal  surroundings,  outside  the  spe- 
cial workshops  for  the  blind.  Their 
attainments  make  them  excellent 
candidates." 

So  Miss  Birchard,  all  the  days  of 
her  life,  is  hunting  out  woik,  among 
seeing  people,  for  young  women  par- 
ticularly well  equipped. 

"I  hit  upon  telephone  work,"  said 
she,  "and  tried  it  out  right  here  on 
my  own  premises." 


quality  of  these  partially  blind  girls 
which  has  often  been  commented  upon 
in  my  presence  by  persons  who  have 
WpWyed  the  blind  with  good  results, 
is  their  great  painstaking,  their  extra 
conscientiousness.  A  blind  girl  can- 
not dissipate  her  energies  looking  out 
of  the  window,  nor  can  she  delay 
tails  flirting  with  the  attractive  man. 
It  has  been  shown  again  and  again 
that  the  added  endeavor  which  a 
blind  person  brings  to  her  task  over- 
balances her  infirmity,  at  those  pur- 
suits, of  course,  for  which  she  is 
fitted."  . 

Then  a  word  on  the  humanity  of 
girls  young  and  bright  and  strong  to 
work,  but  afflicted  in  this  way.  "It 
is  difficult  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  not  worked  w-ith  them  to 
realize  the  enormous  alienation  of 
their  position,"  said  the  lady.  "In 
many  cases  they  are  girls  who  have 
lost  their  sight  by  some  illness:  sud- 
denly they  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  all  their  pleasures:  it  is  hard 
for  youth  to  bear. 


;  Blind  Efficient  at 
|  Telephone  Work 

"We  have  two  blind  operators,  one 
partially,  the  other  totally  blind. 
Their  work  is  excellent,  exactly  as 
good  as  that  of  seeing  operators. 
There  are  substantial  reasons  for-this 
being  so.  In  the  first  place,  as  you 
perhaps  know,  there  are  two  tele- 
phone switchboard  methods,  the  flash 
system  and  the  click  system.  Of 
course  the  flash  system  cannot  be 
used  by  my  girls.  But  the  other  is 
most  efficacious,  and  by  it  they  have 
given  excellent  results. 

"There  is,  to  the  blind  or  the  partial- 
ly blind,  a  deftness  which  renders 
them,  once  taught,  keenly  sensitive  to 
'sound.  Never  do  they  fail  to  read 
a  click  wrongly.  We  know,  for  they 
had  their  training  right  here,  where 
we  could  observe  the  work.     Another 


Regular  Blind 
Work  Not  Ideal 

"With  the  blind  in  the  past  there 
has  been,  generally,  hut  one  source  of 
employment,  that  is  work  in  our  own 
rooms.  For  the  young  this  is  not 
ideal.  They  associate,  there,  with 
blind  people  altogether;  the  environ- 
ment grows  cramped.  So  we  startod 
to  hunt  up  the  outside  work.  And 
in  this  hunting  we  have  met  obsta- 
cles innumerable.  Always  we  are  con- 
fronted with  much  impractical  pity. 
People  are  sorry;  they  sympathize, 
but  they  edge  off  from  providing 
work.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  in 
many  cases,  extreme  sensitiveness.  It 
Is  too  trying  to  the  feelings  to  have 
blind  people  about.  This  is  an  atti- 
tude quite  false.  The  best  way  for 
all  concerned  to  deal  with  the  blind 
is  in  a  spirit  of  frank  friendship.  The 
blind  resent  pity;  after  all,  a  lifetime 


of    well    meant   pity    would    be    tiring 
at  of  us." 

So,  this  lady  who  deprecates  pity, 
but  urges  practical  help,  concluded 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  thi 
for  which  she  has  trained  her  charges. 
At  present  Miss  Birchard  has  several 
young  people  who  play  the  piano 
most  acceptably.  They  are  fitted  to 
play  in  moving  picture  houses.  They 
are  unable  to  get  positions,  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  in  their  way  being  the 
large  fee  of  $50  charged  for  admission 
to  the  actors'  union.  She  also  has 
several  ambitious  young  persons  who 
can  sing,  and  wish  to;  she  has  cap- 
able piano  tuners  and  mothers'  help-  i 
ers;  besides  the  telephone  girls.  And 
to  launch  these  last  girls  in  fitting 
positions  the  Commission  will  install 
the  kind  of  switchboard  the  girls  can 
operate;  it  will  pay  for  the  services 
of  a  seeing  operator  until  the  blind 
girl  becomes  thoroughly  used  to 
her  new  surroundings;  it  will  provide 
a  guide  to  and  from  work. 

These  girls,  they  are  eager  to  work; 
they  are  qualified  to  work;  the  sane 
Commission  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth stands  behind  them  with  its 
-peal  of  approval;  somewhere  there 
must  be  the  situation  they  need.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  waiting. 
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Yet  He  Says  He  Prefers 
His    Affliction    To 

Deafness. 


There  are  few.  if  any.  people  more 
interested  in  and  enthusiastic  over  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
great  war  than  Miles  Thompson,  the 
blind  storekeeper  of  New  Harbor.  As 
he  is  totally  blind,  he  cannot,  of 
course,  see  the  sanguinary  reports 
]  from  Europe,  but  his  friends  read  the 
papers  to  him,  and  he  enters  into  the 
sprit  of  the  strife  with  characteristic 
Yankee   "pep." 

In   his   litt'e   grocery   store,    which   is 


located  near  the  shore,  fishermen  gath- 
er every  day  to  review  the  internation- 
al situation  and  make  suggestions  for 
the  Washington  powers;  and  at  these 
"nail-keg"  forums  Mr.  Thompson  up- 
holds Uncle  Sam's  policy  and  ex- 
presses his  loyalty.  Before  America 
entered  the  lists,  he  d;d  not  adm're  the 
brutal  practices  of  the  Germans,  and 
since  the  numerous  Prussian  under- 
hand machinations  in  this  country 
have    been    revealed,    he   has    emphati- 
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MILES     THOMPSON, 
The  Blind  Store  Keeper  of  New  Harb°r 

Mr.  Thompson  was  44  years  old 
when  the  world  v.as  dimmed  to  his 
sight.  In  the  early  stage  of  his  blind- 
s  he  married  an  Alna  woman,  but 
the  happy  union  was  broken  four 
years  later  by  her  death.  For  10  years 
he  has  struggled  alone  in  his  world 
of  darkness,  operating  his  store  prac- 
tically unaided,  and  much  of  the  time, 
as  is  the  case  today,  living  alone  in 
Irs  household,  doing  his  own  cooking 
and  work  sind  sawing  some  of  his 
wood.  By  a  keen  touch  he  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  coins,  but  when  it  comes  to 
currency,  be  is  forced  to  re  v  on  the 
honesty  of  his  customers,  very  few 
of  whom  have  been  known  to  cheat 
him  He  knows  where  every  article  In 
the  store  can  be  found  and  is  won- 
derfully cunning  in  detecting  "shoplift- 
ing oris  about  h's  establish- 
ment.  He   does   all    his   figuring  in   his 


head    ami     depend    upon     his    memory 
and   ihe   like,  sel- 
dom   making   a    mistake. 

•  b(  coming  blind  Mr.  Thomp- 
son engaged  In  the  fishing  industry. 
He  went  winter  fishing  or  ihe  Grand 
Banks  (or  several  years  and  used  to 
SO  wiib     Hie     Xuuau    boys 

Porpc'se.  lie  developed  a 
strong  friendship  with  captains 
Eltsra  and  Richard  Nunan,  and  to  this 
day   hears   from  them  occasionally. 

Mr,  Thompson  has  never  seen  an 
automobile,  a  motprboai  or  any  of 
the  otlur  common  inventions  which 
have  come  about  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  c.ntury.  He  is  especially  Inter- 
ested in  the  motorboat,  since  bis  nat- 
ural call  ng  was  for  the  life  of  the 
sea.  He  frequently  inspects  it  in  his 
way,  that  is,  with  his  hands  parts  of 
motor  engines,  which  fishermen  hap- 
pen to  bring  with  them  into  his  store, 
and  has  thereby  formed  in  his  imagi- 
nation a  pretty  .good  idea  of  the 
workings  of  the  machine. 

When  any  one  ventures  to  express 
wonder  as  to  how  he  gets  along  so 
well,  Air.  Thompson  always  replies: 
"One  can  accomplish  many  things  it 
he  has  a  will." 
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CAMPFIRE  GIRLS 

LEAD  THE-WCIND 


Boy  Scouts  Also 
Guild  Where 
ings  Making 


Residents  of  Ampere  and  East 
Orange,  N.  J".,  have  become  much 
interested  in  the  little  processions 
of  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Boy 
Scouts  who  are  seen  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  leading  the  sight- 
less workers  of  the  Double  Duty 
Finger  Guild  to  and  from  their 
workroom.  The  voluntary  assist- 
ance of  the  hoys'  and  girls  has 
solved  the  last  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  guild,  which  was  re- 
cently founded  by  Dr.  Schuyler  S. 
Wheeler  to  teach  the  sightless  to 
earn  their  own  living  winding  coils 
for  motors  and  dynamos. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  who  is  president 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  electrical  motors  and 
machinery  at  Ampere,  started  the 
guild  in  order  to  perfect  a  new  oc- 
cupation for  the  many  war-blind. 
Now  there  are  more  than  two-score 
men  and  women,  all  totally  blind, 
who  have  attained  financial  inde- 
pendence through  their  work  in  the 
guild  winding  room.  Every  coil 
they  wind  is  used  in  the  regular 
process  of  manufacture  in  the 
Crocker-Wheeler  plant,  where  there 
are  more  than  250  "sighted"  work- 
ers engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion. Allied  governments  have  in- 
vestigated the  work  and  it  is  a 
question  of  but  a  very  short  time 
before  their  sightless  soldiers  will 


be  taught  how  to  earn  their  livings 
in     this     practically     Inexhaui 
field,  where  many  millions  of  colls 

used  every  year. 
The    Camp    Fire    Girls    and     Boj 
Scouts     deserve     great    credit     for 
their    part    in    the    success    of    the 

I.  They  are  giving  their  timo 
solely  through  their  desire  to  "give 
service."  just  as  Dr.  Wheeler 
founded  the  guild  to  help  the 
heroes  who  have  given  their  eyes 
for  liberty.  The  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  blind  men  and  women  are 
Ihe  only  reward  the  girls  and 
scouts  receive  and  they  seem  more 
than  satisfied.  There  are  several 
hundred  thousand  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  Boy  Scouts  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  war  progresses 
there  will  be  many  more  blind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
organizations  will  carry  on  this 
truly  patriotic  and  humane  work. 


Bos r 6nt   MjsSj     Trs.-n sc r i pr 
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Where    Sense  of  Toy^li  Replaces  That  of  Vision 


In  Ampere,  "N.  J.,  is  a  new  industry,  known  as  the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild, 
where  Mr  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler  is  instructing  the  blind  to  manufacture  electrical  ap- 
paratus. This  picture  shows  a  workroom  in  full  swing. m  it  is  proposed  to  send  blind 
soldiers  from  France  and  England  over  here  to  learn  trades.  After  learning  their 
trades  they  will  be  well  paid  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances. 


NO 


BLINDNESS  DOESN'T 
STOP  MUNIS  FROM 
WAR  WORKAS  TYPIST 

Makes  Good  After  Spending  Few 

Months  With  duPont  Co.  An 

Example  to  Others 


RAYMOND  MUNIS 

Blind  Youth  Who,  Through  Use   of  a 
Dictaphone,   Does    Superior    Sten- 
ographic Work 

Raymond  Munis,  a  Wilmington  youth, 
19  vears  of  age,  is  an  inspiring  example 
of  "what  the  blind  can  do  in  the  way 
of  helping  themselves  and  making 
themselves  self-supporting,  a  problem 
wliich  has  given  much  concern  to  com- 
missions of  blind  for  this  and  other 
states. 

This  Wilmington  youth,  totally  blind 
since  birth,  is  not  only  making  himself 
useful  but  is  making  an  excellent  re- 
cord for  himself  as  a  typist  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  duPont  Powder  Company. 

Naturally,  one  might  think  that  this 
would  be  about  the  last  vocation  to  be 
picked  by  one  who  had  come  into  the 
world  sightless,  but  not  so  with  this 
plucky  young  Wilmingtonian,  who  has 
surmounted  a  terrible  handicap. 
Making  Good  as  Typist. 

Munis  is  not  only  getting  along;  he 
is  making  good.  He  is  employed  in  the 
stenographic  division  of  the  company  at 
ice  building,  at  Tenth  and  Market 
streets,  of  which  Miss  R.  Evelyn  Hahn 
is  the  directing  head. 

Of  course,  he  does  not  take  dictation 
in    the   usual     manner     of     shorth/ 


stenographers,   but   by   moans   of   die 
phone   cylinders   instead.     In    this   m«.L 
no--  he   turns   out   work  with   the   speed 
blessed   v  itu  sight,  and  does  as 
much  (if   it  as   the  others. 

In   fact.  Munis  is  considered  a  splen- 
did    tygist,     and     his     superiors     are 
much  pleased   with  his   services. 
Masters  Details. 

When  he  first  came  Miss  Hahn  fur- 
nished him  with  a  list  of  forms,  names 
and  details  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  letters  typed  by  him.  These 
were  recorded  by  the  blind  young  mau 
on  a  Braille  writer  so  that  in  this  man- 1 
ner  his  work  was  expedited.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  master  of  all  details. 

Young  Munis,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  T.  Munis,  of  No.  407, 
Rodney  street,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Overbrook  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
received  his  entire  education  there, 
graduating  in  June  of  last  year,  butl 
going  back  to  take  a  post  graduate 
course   in   business. 

Goes  Alone  to  His  Work. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the  du- 
Pont Company  since  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  his  remarkable  proficiency 
considering  his  great  handicap  soon  at-j 
tracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Hahn  and 
others. 

.Despite  his  affliction,  the  young  man 
is  cheerful  and  contented  and  takes  si 
deep   interest    in   his    work.     His   great 
ambition  is  to  make  good  in  his  voca 
tion,  and  in  this  he  is  succeeding.     He 
goes    from    his    home      to    the  *  duPont 
offices  and  return  by  the  street  cars,  his 
mother   meeting   him   on   his    return   &\ 
Fourth  and  Rodney  streets.     He  has  al-j 
ready  become  known  to  the  big-heartet 
crews   of   the   West   Fourth   street   line 
and  they  assist  him  in  every  way  pos 
sible  on  his  journeys. 

An  Example  to  Others. 

The  case  of  this  youth,  whose  cour 
age  and  persevering  spirit  has  overcom, 
a  handicap  which  has  discouraged  man 
of  the  blind,  is  particularly  appealin, 
just   at   this   time. 

Methods  of  warfare,  which  maim  an 
cripple  in  so  many  ways,  and  which  ai 
being  used  in  the  present  conflict,  mea 
that    there    will    likely    be    many    hui 
dreds   of   young   Americans   left   in   tl 
plight    of   Munis,    but   the   case    of   tl| 
latter  demonstrates  what  many  of  thes\ 
young  soldiers  can  do  if  they  only  d' 
not  lose  courage,  but  instead  perseverj 
as  Raymond  Munis  has  done. 
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Original  v^ritic  of  Xjave 

Miss  Stewart,  Although  ^Jjjoji^JFound 

Opportunity  to  Use  Her  Talents 

In  New  Industry 


i 


M 


ISS  MARJORIE  STEWART  has  for  several  years 
been  employed  as  radio  critic  by  one  of  the  largest 
radio  organizations  which  operates  four  stations 
so  located  as  to  cover  the  entire  country.  And  her  unique 
job  is  to  listen  in  every  day  and  evening  to  the  programs 
and  write  her  criticism  of  them. 

Of  course,  this  work  of  radio  critic  did  not  just  hap- 
pen, nor  did  Miss  Stewart  just  fall  into  it.  There  is 
really  more  than  that  to  tell  about  this  position.  In 
1921   Miss  Stewart  started  for  New  York,  the  big  city 
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of  big  disappointments,  with  a  college  diploma  and 
enough  money  to  finance  herself  and  an  escort — for  Miss 
Stewart  is  blind — for  a  period  of  about  four  weeks.  She 
was  looking  for  a  position  in  a  publishing  house  as  a 
manuscript  reader.  She  had  been  trained  as  a  literary 
critic  and  her  instructors  had  suggested  that  she  try — 
"with  an  unmistakable  emphasis  on  the  word  'try',"  says 
Miss  Stewart — for  a  position  as  critic.  She  wanted  to  be 
a  critic,  but  anything  would  do,  for  the  time  being. 

As  the  small  supply  of  cash  dwindled,  visits  to 
publishing  houses  produced  no  results.  Sympathetic  in- 
terviewers even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  her  how  long  she 
intended  to  starve,  and  either  referred  her  to  some  New 
York  organizations  for  the  blind,  or  placed  her  name  on 
file  for  future  possibilities. 

"That  was  why,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  time,  I 
found  myself  in  the  classified  advertising  department  of 
a  newspaper,"  says  Miss  Stewart,  "with  the  opportunity 
of  writing  some  tryout  book  reviews  on  the  side." 
Eventually,  however,  a  position  was  secured  with  an 
!  advertising  firm.  Later,  similar  work  was  undertaken 
in  Philadelphia,  but  all  this  while  the  idea  that  she 
wanted  a  position  as  a  critic  was  always  in  the  back  of 
her  head. 

Then  she  found  the  real  outlet  for  her  entire  train- 
ing.    It  was  radio. 

"A  radio  program  from  station  K  D  K  A,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  gave  me  the  cue  for  which  I  had  been  wait- 
ing, and  immediately  I  made  inquiries.  It  was  not  long 
after  that  that  f  was  appointed  the  critic  of  the  Westing- 
house  radio  programs  broadcast  from  K  D  K  A  and  other 
stations. 

"The  work  assigned  to  me  was  to  listen  in  each  eve- 
ning to  the  program  from  station  K  D  K  A  and  submit, 
the  following  morning,  a  critical  estimate  of  each  feature 
from  the  viewpoint  cf  the  radio  audience,  together  with  a 
constructive  criticism  of  the  program  as  a  whole.  Perhaps 
k  was  because  my  interview  with  my  employer  was  the 
l,r;t  i  ever  had  in  which  1  did  not  have  to  confess  that  I 


had  no  previous  experience  in  the  work  that  gave 
me  the  necessary  confidence  in  myself.  Radio  was 
too  new  a  thing  to  make  past  experience  a  requisite, 
and  till  then  there  had  never  been  a  radio  critic 
anywhere  else  that  I  knew  of." 

That  Miss  Stewart   had    found 
the  one  type  of  position   for  which 
she  was  eminently   fitted,  she  was 
quick  to  realize. 
In  fact,  she  was 
ready    to    make 
the  very  most  of 
it.     "I  had  been 
in  the  work  only 
a    few    weeks 
when   I   realized 
that  the  position 
offered     a     real 
challenge,     and 
that  it  was  prob- 
ably     better 
adapted  to  my  peculiar  possibilities  for  service  than  any 
other  line  of  endeavor,"  says  Miss  Stewart,  commenting 
upon  this  angle  of  her  experience.     "One  doesn't  have 
to  be  essentially  a  'radio'  critic,  but  he  must  be  able  to 
concentrate.     The  necessity  of  acquiring  probably  three- 
fourths  of  my  education  by  listening  to  a  reader  read 
to  me   from  textbooks  taught  me  something  about  con- 
centration. 

"I  strive  to  make  my  comments  critical  estimates 
and  never  mere  personal  reactions.  My  source  of  in- 
formation is  the  combined  tastes  of  the  radio  public,  and 
when  they  are  stingy  with  their  expressions  of  approval 
or  disapproval,  I  have  to  resort  to  the  less  certain  plan 
of  guessing  which  feature*  they  are  applauding  and 
when  they  are  turning  off  their  sets  in  disgust.  Need-1 
less  to  say,  guessing  what  the  public  wants  is  only  the  J 
beginning  of  the  radio  game.  ■  The  interesting  part  comes 
when  we,  the  program  committee,  work  out  the  plans 
for  getting  what  is  wanted,  and  put  those  plans  into 
execution." 

Besides  the  critical  work  on  programs,  which  are 
of  an  interesting  variety,  Miss  Stewart  has  taken  upon 
herself  the  work  of  coaching  the  announcers.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  improvement  in  announcing  and  some  of  the 
method  thereof  used  by  stations  throughout  the  land  may 
be  traced  to  some  of  the  early  suggestions  made  by  Miss 
Stewart  at  K  D  K  A.  Early  in  her  regime  she  established 
as  an  unpardonable  sin  the  mispronouncing  of  a  word 
by  an  announcer. 

In  spite  of  the  announcers'  and  Miss  Stewart's 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  radio  announcing,  the 
first  attempts  were  hard.  When  the  transgression  was 
too  obvious,  if  not  harmful,  it  went  into  the  written  re- 
port. All,  however,  is  done  with  the  idea  of  being  con- 
structive, helpful  and  improving.  There  is  no  place  for 
malice  or  personal  opinions  in  the  work  of  the  radio 
critic. 


"Besides  my  professional  interest  in  radio  programs, 
I  have  a  sincere  personal  interest  in  radio,"  says  Miss 
Stewart — "the  interest  of  a  blind  woman  who  sees  in 
this  seeming  miracle  of  the  Twentieth  Century  a  wealth 
of  possibilities  for  those  without  sight.  With  the  one 
exception  of  the  embossed  types  which  have  made  finger 
reading  possible,  I  know  of  no  invention  so  fraught  with 
significance  for  the  blind  as  the  invention  of  radio 
broadcasting." 

Most  of  us  listened  with  mingled  feeling  to  our 
first  radio  program,  broadcast  from  a  station  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  distant.  But  the  impression 
this  modern  phenomenon  produced  on  the  first  radio  critic 
of  the  world  would  be  interesting.  And  it  is  available, 
for  Miss  Stewart  had  a  very  definite  if  not  valuable  im- 
pression. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  the  first  radio 
program  I  ever  listened  to  made  on  me,"  she  said. 
"Probably  the  majority  of  people  felt  the  same  way,  for 
the  wonder  of  the  phenomenon  must  have  fired  your 
imagination  as  it  did  mine.  But  to  you,  radio  doubtless 
meant  practically  what  the  movie  meant  when,  some 
twenty-odd  years  ago,  you  saw  the  first  screen  picture- 
simply  another  source  of  enjoyment.  To  me,  however,  it 
meant  far  more.  It  meant  the  opening  of  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  possibilities  to  the  105,000  blind  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
corresponding  number  in  the  other  countries  where  radio 
is  and  will  beN  developed.  It  meant  that,  to  a  group  of 
people  isolated  from  much  that  makes  for  happiness  had 
been  opened  a  channel  through  which,  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  could  listen  in,  learn  and  enjoy. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  all  states  make  it  possible 
for  -their  blind  to  receive,  free  of  charge,  books  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  the  literature  in  embossed  type 
is  deplorably  limited.  In  a  four-year  college  course  as 
a  student  of  English,  I  found  only  one  course  which  I 
could  study  unassisted  by  a  reader,  the  course  in  Shake- 
speare. 

"For  instance,  the  problem  of  keeping  up  with  the 
current  events  is  almost  a  hopeless  one  for  the  employed 
blind  person,  for  there  are  no  newspapers  and  only  a 
few  magazines  in  the  raised  types. 

"Knowing  this  situation,  and  having  suffered  many 
deprivations  of  general  knowledge  and  of  literary  gratifi- 
cation because  of  it,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  heard  in 
radio  the  note  of  intellectual  liberation  that  impressed 
me  so  tremendously?" 

Miss  Stewart  still  takes  as  much  delight  in  her  work 
as  radic  critic  as  she  did  when  she  started  a  few  years 
ago.  When  the. time  comes  she  sits  herself  before  the 
radio  instrument  provided  for  her  use  and  tunes  in  the 
station  on  w-hich  she  is  going  to  report. 

With  her  special  pad  and  "pencil"  she  is  ready  to 
take  notes,  which  include  everything  on  the  prograTn 
regarding  the  time,  manner  and  quality  of  announcing, 
the  playing  of  the  artists  and  the  general  behavior  of 
the  station  for  the  period.  She  just  listens,  and  one 
knows  that  she  is  concentrating  all  of  her  faculties  on 
the  work  before  her. 


When  the  program  is  finished  and  sh^e  has  gathered 
all  of  the  notes,  she  sits  herself  before  a  typewriter  and 
writes  out  the  criticism  of  the  broadcast  material.  This 
is  sent  to  the  station  manager,  and  several  other  officials 
who  are  interested  in  the  report.  The  whole  procedure 
gives  one  the  impression  of  quiet  efficiency  and  com- 
petence. The  program  has  been  criticized,  and  well 
criticized. 

And  what  does  Miss  Stewart  think  of  the  new  art 
which  has  given  an  opening  to  her  cherished  hopes  of 
becoming  a  critic?  What  has  it  done  for  her?  Wh^: 
will  it  do  for  others  in  a  similar  condition? 

"Without  having  to  solve  the  often  perplexing  problem 
of  securing  an  escort,  radio  wtfl  make  it  possible  for  the 
blind  to  enjoy  the  delightful  concerts,  the  timely  reviews 
of  books  and  plays  which  would  otherwise  be  mere  names 
to  us,  to  hear  addresses  on  current  subjects,  carefully 
written  summaries  of  current  events  and  excellent 
dramas — for  all  these  items  can  be  heard  in  any  home 
now,  however  humble." 

Since  Miss  Stewart's  first  efforts  as  a  radio -critic 
interest  has  developed  in  the  work  of  radio  artists  and  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  radio  field.  Not  a  few  newspapers 
now  have  regular  columns  for  radio  critics  and  an  ap- 
pointed expert  commenting  on  the  programs  heard  in 
the  air. 

The  general  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the 
improvement  of  radio  broadcasting  has  made  the  critic  a 
necessity.  In  a  way  the  general  public  has  been  the 
critic,  but  the  novelty  of  the  entertainment  has  distracted 
attention  from  many  program  imperfections. 

Th  e.     S  u  t  v  e  y 
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THE  extension  of  occupational  therapy  into 
general  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sanitaria, 
as  a  treatment  for  the  convalescent  and 
crippled,  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  defec- 
tive, has  caused  the  demand  for  workers  in 
this  field  to  outrun  the  supply.  Preparation 
for  vocational  teaching  of  the  sick  is  offered 
at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  a  course  which  was  inaugurated  in  1917 
and  which  will  reopen  in  September. 

The  course  comprises  drawing  and  design, 
jewelry  and  hammered  metal,  weaving,  bas- 
ketry, woodwork,  modelling  and  pottery,  sew- 
ing and  embroidery-and  several  minor  handi- 
crafts. These  subjects  are  supplemented  by 
courses  in  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  social 
science,  personal  and  general  hygiene,  and 
physiology,  in  order  to  give  the  teachers  an 
understanding  of  the  more  common  mental 
and  physical  conditions  of  the  patients  and 
the  social  problems  involved.  Supervised 
practice  teaching  in  hospitals  is  a  required 
part  of  the  course.  Salaries  and  hours  of 
service  in  occupational  therapy  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  in  other  teaching  pursuits, 
and  the  work  offers  an  attractive  field  for 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  handicrafts 
and  designs  and  who  desire  to  give  some 
kind  of  personal  service  to  the  sick. 
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BUND  GIRL  IS 
CLERK  IN  STOR 
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Miss  Sarah  Dowley  Opens 

New   Field   to   the 

Sightless 

MAKES  GOOD  IN 

SALES  POSITION 


In  one  of  the  larger  department  stores 
in  this  city  is  being  tried  an  experiment 
which,  if  it  works  out  well,  will  prob- 
ably be  the  means  of  extending  tremen- 
dously the  present  restricted  Meld  of 
employment  for  the  blind.  This  store 
has  taken  on  as  a  salesgirl  a  young 
woman  who  is  unable  to  distinguish  day- 
light from  darkness,  and  she  seems  to 
be    "making  good." 

This  blind  salesgirl  is  Miss  Sarah  Dow- 
ley of  Winthrop.  She  has  been  sight- 
less for  about  two  years.  Before  her 
vision  failed  utterly  she  was  a  pupil  at 
the  Perkins  Institution.  There  she 
learned  to  read  and  write  by  the  Braile 
isystem  and  acquired  other  accomplish- 
ments that  are  taught  the  blind  in  an 
effort  to  aid  them  to  become  wholly  or 
partly  self-supporting. 

Tvong  before  her  sight  began  to  fail 
Miss  Dowley  had  an  ambition  to  sell 
things  in  a  big  store  where  there  were 
always  crowds  coming  and  going,  where 
she  could  handie  nice,  new  merchan- 
dise, where  her  hours  of  employment 
would  be  regular,  and  where  she  could 
chat  with  other  girls  at  lunch  time,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  she  was  too 
young  to  go  to  work.  When  she  grew 
older  her  vision  began  to  fail,  but  when 
it  finally  went  altogether  the  ambition 
to  be  a  salesgirl  remained. 

Decided  to  Get  Job 

After  helping  her  sister,  with  whom 
she  lives  in  Winthrop,  in  the  house- 
work for  a  year  or  so,  Miss  Dowley  made 
up  her  mint  that  she  was  goiag  to  get 
a  job  that  would  take  her  out  among 
other  folks  where  she  would  have  less 
time  to  think  of  herself  and  her  trou- 
bles. When  Charles  B.  Hayes,  director 
of  the  work  of  the  state  commission  for 
the.  blind,  asked  her  what  sort  of  work 
she  -would  like  to  do  she  promptly  replied 
that  she  would  like  to  sell  things  in  a 
department    store. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Hayes 
and  the  members  of  the  commission  had 
been  spending  hours  of  anxious  thought 
on  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  blind  girls  under  their  direction 
might  be  able  to  fill  department  store 
positions.  The  idea  was,  bold.  How 
could  a  sightless  girl  know  when  a 
prospective  customer  approached  the 
counter,  how  could  she  show  goods,  se- 
lect articles  from  stock,  know  quali- 
ties, colors,  patterns,  etc.  ?  How  about 
ability  to  make  change  and  to  fill  out 
the  necessary  sales  slips?  Would  not 
unscrupulous  persons  take  advantage  of 


tineas     and      cheat     her     and. 
lex,    the   s: 

rsona  and    those   who   work    In 
If  are  not  halted  bj    pro 

so    the    plan    to   And    h 
depart  nit  . 

pushed  righ:  along  ,!l  ob- 

•  u  and  Imagined.     Mr.    I 
:  rl  to  call  on  James  T.  Chase, 
>ne    of      the 
-.     who    h  spi    ssed    willingness 

insfder    the    unusual '  request    that 
olind  person  a  place  as  sales- 
girt. 
Mr  as   at   onee  impressed   by 

i  confidence  in  her- 
self. "I  know  1  can  do  it."'  she  replied 
when  he  asked  If  she  really  thought  she 
could  do  the  work.  The  perplexities  of 
the  work  for  one  who  cannot  see  were 
gone  over  in  some  detail.  "I'll  work 
all  that  outi  Mr.  Chase,"  said  Miss 
Dowley.  quietly.  Thereupon  the  super- 
intendent determined  to  give  the  girl 
her  chance. 

The  next  thing  was  to  And  a  place 
in  the  store  where  conditions  would  be 
<uited  to  meet  the  situation.  Miss 
Dowley  should  be  given  a  sable  line  of 
merchandise  to  handle,  she  should  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  sympa- 
thetic buyer  or  department  manager, 
and  It  was  desirous  that  she  should  be 
given  a  counter  that  was  fairly  busy, 
so  that  her  selling  ability  should  be 
fairly  tested.  Mr.  Chase  decided  that 
the  new  girl  should  sell  a  certain  line 
of  towels  and  she  is  doing-  so,  under  the 
sympathetic,  yet  not  condoling,  super- 
vision of  Miss  Edna  Lewis,  buyer  for 
the   linen    department. 

Has  Met  the  Test 

Mi3s  Dowley  has  been  working  about 
three  weeks  and  her  sales  average  as 
high  as  those  of  any  new  salesgirl  who 
can  see.  She  has  arranged  a  system  by 
which  she  is  able  to  select  from  her 
Shelves  goods  of  the  color,  design  and 
quality  desired,  by  her  customers,  print 
'  er  sales  slips  on  the  same  sort  of  ma- 
chine that  is  used  throughout  the  store, 
make  change  correctly  and  do  all  other 
things  incidental  to  a  complete  transac- 
ts. In  addition  to  the  regular  device  for 
printing  her  sales  slips  and  keeping  ac- 
count of  her  cash,  she  makes  a  record  m 
braile  of  her  business,  and  thus  checks 
MP  her  own  work  accounts.  Her  cash  has 
come  out  correctly  every  day  with  the 
exception  of  one.  when  she  turned  in  one 
cent  more  than  her  sales  called  for.  That 
is  better  than  the  record  of  many  other 
Store  workers. 

Many  who  buy  of  Miss  Dowley  do  not  '• 
realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  girl 
who  is  totally  blind.  She  wears  tinted 
gla3es,  behind  which  may  be  seen  eyes 
that,  while  sightless,  appears  to  be  nor- 
mal. If  a  customer  hands  her  a  bill,  she 
asks  its  denomination.  Then,  of  course, 
the  customer  understands.  a  seeing 
clerk  at  the  same  counter  confirms  the 
customer's  statement  regarding  the  bill.  ■ 
No  one  has  made  the  least  c%ort  to  take  ; 

;age  oX  the  girl's  handicap;  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  know  the  situation 
do  all  they  can  to  help  Miss  Dowley. 

G.  W.  McCoy,  floor  director  of  the 
Ion  in  which  Miss  Dowley  works, 
<aid  that  Miss  Dowley  needs  practically 
no  more  assistance  than  the  average  grl 
In  the  store.  "We  treat  her.  every  one 
hear  treats  her,  as  we  would  any  other 
mer.  I  forget  that  she  is  blind  and 
have,  asked  everyone  else  in  my  de- 
partment to  try  to  do  so.  She  Is  working 
out  her  own  problems  admirably.  Talk 
to  her  and  perhaps  you'll  see  why  she  is 
able  to  do  this." 

Happy  in  Her  Position 
"1    am    very   happy   here,"    said    Miss 
.  "and  enjoy  every  minute  of  the 
day.  I'm  so  thankful  for  ;  to  do 


I  know  that  If  i  get  along 
nU  '  H  mean  th.u    hundreds  of 

other  Is   will   be  given   similar 

chances  and  that   makei  ,;u.si 

think,  the  supi  rmtendent  at  Perkins  told 
the   b  out,  there  about  mo 

the  o 

must    haw     been    encouraged    to 
that  some  time  they.  too.  can  get  ] 

oine.   out   among  other  p 
like  the  one  who  can  so, 

"I  do  so  love  company,"  continued 
this  courageous,  sightless  girl,  smiling- 
ly. "You  see,  when  I  was  at  home,  1 
was  often  lonesome,  but  here  r  meet  so 
many  nice  poople.  The  griris  are  so 
good  to  me.  They  take  me  to  thi 
fountain  every  afternoon,  on  my  rot  l 
lime,  and  I  go  to  the  recreation  room 
with  them  and  havo  such  a  Rood  time 
rt  i*  so  much  hotter  than  staying  at 
home,  just  thinking.  Here  1  am  so 
busy  I  don't  ha\  e  much  .time  to  think 
of  just  myself." 
I  Miss  Dowley  see' 
proach  of  a  prosp, 
is  prompt  in  show 
carries  through  a  tr 
ably  short  time.  I 
Is  indicated  by  her 
tenance. 

Mr.    Chase,    the 
aiders  ,'he  experime! 
looking    at    the    mi 

business  viewpoint,"  he  said.  "But 
there  is,  of  course,  the  human  side.  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  commission  in 
their  efforts  to  open  the  field  of  store 
salesmanship  to  blind  persons.  Of  course 
some  blind  person's  cannot  become  effi- 
cient salespe.'son.-i^-probably  they  would 
not  he  successful  In  the  work  if  they 
could   see. 

"Miss  Dowley  s  coming  has  been  ,of 
benefit  to  the  entire  store  organization. 
How  this  is  so  is  perhaps '  'best  shown 
by  what  one  of  our  girls  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  when  we  were  talking  of 
this  blind  girl  and  her  splendid  courage 
and  happy  disposition.  'I'll  never  find 
fault  again,  Mr.  Chase,'  she  said.  'To 
see  Miss  Dowley  working  here  is  a,, 
lesson  to  all  of  us  in  patience  and  for- 
bearance.' " 

Miss  Dowley  is  guided  to  the  store 
each  morning  by  her  sister.  One  of  the 
girls  in  her  department  goes  with  her 
to  the  company  restaurant  in  the  build- 
ing and  her  sister  guides  her  to  their  | 
Winthrop  home  each  evening. 
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books  on  this  subject 
now  written  in  Braille! 
and  that  they  are  avail- 
able for  distribution  to 
to  any  blind  person  any- 
where in  the  United 
States  free  of  charge. 

Postal  regulations  now  I 
in  force  make  it  possible  to  make  loans 
to  the  blind  of  the  books  in  the  reading 
room  for  the  blind  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington. 
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Blind  Woman  Gains  Fairn 
as  Sewer  of  Mail  Bag 


One  of  Her  Products  Now 

Hangs  in  Smithsonian 

Institution 


WASHINGTON,  March  20  — Life's 
work  for  her  js  over,  ana  Miss  Hattie 
Mattux  serenely  awaits  the  call  to  rest 
and  reward  due  one  who  kept  the  faith 
and  worked  out  hsr  own  salvation.  And 
while  she  has  been  sightless  for  62  years, 
since  scarlet  fever  robbed  her  of  her  vis- 
ion when  she  was  barely  5,  she  has  had 
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Poultry-Raising  Books  in 
Braille  for  the  Blind 

A    NUMBER  of  blinded  soldiers  have 
selected  poultry  raising  as  the  voca- 
tion in  which  they  are  receiving  training 
under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation   Act.      Both 
in    this    country    and    in 
Canada     the     care     of 
chickens  has  been  found 
a  very  desirable  business 
for  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  and  it  is  re- 
markable with  what  suc- 
cess they  are  meeting  in 
this  new  enterprise. 

It  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  studying  this 
business    that    there    are 


MISS  HATTIE  MATTLX 

abounding  inner  light  that  illumined 
her  soul  and  served  as  bsacon  to  guide 
her.  With  her  pet  canary,  in  her  snug 
little  rooms,  she.  veteran  of  the  federal 
service,  is  spending  her  time  since  re- 


tlrement   in   making   wonderful  knitted 
counterpanes,  and  says  she  is  content.  • 

SEWED  MAIL  BA<JS 

The  late  John  Wanamaker,  kindly 
merchant  and  pious  statesman,  was  her 
good  friend.  When  he  was  postmaster- 
general,  and  renowned  for  his  kindness, 
Miss  Mattux  and  her  mother,  through 
a  southern1  representative  who  suggest- 
ed seeing  Mr.  Wanamaker,  visited  the 
chief,  and  Hattie  was  given  a  chance  to 
earn  her  own  way,  sewing  mail  bags. 

That  was  40  years  ago,  and  she  soon 
became  adept.  She  and  her  mammy 
were  able  to  live  decently,  and  after  her 
mother  died,  Hattie  was  able  to  hire  a 
woman  to  guide  her  to  work,  and  home 
again. 

Year  after  year  she  stitched  the  mail 
bags,  and  she  proudly  says  they  stayed 
stitched.  Three  years  ago,  advancing 
years  and  prolonged  toil  prompted  her 
to  ask  for  retirement,  and  it  was  given 
her.  The  other  employes  liked  the 
colored  woman  so  well  that  they  chipped 
in  and  bought  her  the  finest  rocking 
chair  they  could  find,  and  a  fine  pearl 
ring  set. 

"I  never  have  repined,"  she  says.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  any  one  who  has 
had  more  sunshine  from  life  than  I, 
even  if  almost  all  my  life  has  been  in 
darkness.  I  have  good  friends,  and. what 
more  could  one  ask?  As  for  fame,  my 
work  endures.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution has  one  of  my  best  mail  bags  ex- 
hibited, with  a  placard  saying:  'Made 
by  Hattie  Mattux,  a  blind  girl,  in  the 
postoffice  bag  shop.'  " 
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E.  H.  Elkeles— "The  Blind  Man" 


HERE  is  the  story  visualized  of  "a  blind 
man"  with  an  eye  for  business.  The 
man  in  question  is  E.  H.  Elkeles,  maker 
and  seller  in  Lkjs  Angeles  of  window  shades. 
He  never  fails  to  see  an  opportunity  and  as 
a  consequence  by  capitalizing  his  trade  to 
advantage,  since  1891  he  has  created  in 
California  'and  the  Southland  one  of  the 
largest  window  shade  business  industries. 
In  fact  the  business  is  the  largest  exclusive 
retail  window  shade  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1895  Elkeles  was  helping  during  off 
hours  of  school  in  his  father's  store  at  504 
South  Broadway.  He  was  in  knee  pants 
then  and  his  father  handled  home  furnish- 
ings, and  shades  were  but  an  incidental 
nuisance.  Young  Elkeles  took  the  line  of 
window  shades  seriously  with  the  result  to- 
day that  he  sells  more  window  shades  alone 
in  one  day  than  his  father  sold  of  all  his 
lines  in  a  month.  In  the  old  days  selling 
200  shades  monthly  was  considered  a  big 
average    Today  daily  sales  average  300. 


The  salesroom  is  located  at  109  "West 
Ninth  street  and  the  factory  occupies  space 
at  Ninth  and  Los  Angeles  streets.  The 
industry  keeps  fourteen  men  busy  making 
window  shades  and  five  automobiles  are 
kept  busy  delivering.  He  lets  his  adver- 
tising do  the  soliciting — the  most  important 
part  of  the  business. 

Two  slogans  which  have  aided  the  busi- 
ness upbuilding  are,  "This  machine  Driven 
by  'The  Blind  Man,*  "  and  "A  shade  the 
Best."  Other  features  were  the  proper  dis- 
playing of  the  slogans  on  his  automobiles 
and  a  general  consistent  advertising  and 
promotion      campaign.  Best   of     all      he 

specializes  on  window  shades.  Lately  an 
added  line  of  linoleums  and  rugs  for 
flooring  has  been  added. 

Readers  of  newspaper  advertisements  in 
Los  Angeles  papers  are  familiar  with  a  little 
cut  of  a  man  wearing  goggles.  That  cut 
is  "Elkeles,  the  Blind  Man."  Another  slo- 
gan that  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  busi- 
ness was  "Come  and  Watch  the  Blind  Man 
Make  Window  Shades." 
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»•  Chris  Nunemacher,  New  Orleans  barber,  blind  seven  years,  can 
shave  you  perfectly  without  slashing  you  or  getting  lather  in  y<rar| 
mouth..  Here  he's  shaving  Tom  Slough,  also  blind.  •^^^mmmmmmm tm M *    I 
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Blind  Girl  Performs  Difficult 

Task  of  Hospital  Stenographer 


Miss   Matilda   Allison,    of   Cal- 
ifornia, Accomplishes  Near- 
Miracles     in     Earning 
Own   Living 

"A  heart  to  resolve,  a  head  to  con- 
trive and  a  hand  to  execute." 

In  this  old  but  familiar  quotation  might 
be  summed  up  the  extraordinary  capa- 
bilities of  Miss  Matilda  Allison,  Cali- 
fornia's first  blind  stenographer. 

Miss  Allison  is  stenographer  at  the 
Napa  State  Hospital,  a  position  in  which 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  medical  terms 
Is  quite  as  Important  as  fast  and  accu- 
rate typing.  Her  routine  day  consists  of 
taking  clinical,  pathological  and  bac- 
teriological dictation  from  nine  physicians. 
There  are  many  sighted  stenographers 
who  probably  would  shy  at  such  an  as- 
signment, you  may  observe.  Then,  how 
did  a  girl  who  Is  totally  blind  prepare 
herself  for  such  exacting  employment? 
Her«=  Is  the  story  in  brief: 


"When  she  was  only  7  years  of  age  an 
accident  which  occurred  at  her  home  in 
Lincoln,  Placer  county,  made  Matilda  Al- 
lison totally  blind. 

Even  then,  although  only  a  child,  she. 
I  was  possessed  of  an  indomitable  will 
which  recognized  no  affliction  too  great  to 
overcome.  Determined  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence and  confident  of  her  ability  to 
do  so,  she  entered  the  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  in  Brekeley.  Here 
she  became  accustomed  to  the  new  life 
which  she  must  live.  In  1909  she  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  section 
of  the  institution  as  the  valedictorian  of 
her  class.  "But  even  then,"  she  says,  "I 
did  not  know  how  to  make  a  living." 

The  young  blind  girl  took  a  position 
as  telephone  operator  and  studied  stenog- 
raphy in  her  spare  time.  Her  friends  of- 
fered sympathy  but  no  encouragement. 
"How  can  a  blind  girl  take  shorthand  and 
perform  the  many  other  duties  of  a 
stenographer?"  they  asked  her. 

But,  in  addition  to  having  "a  heart 
to  resolve,"  Matilda  Allison  possesed  "a 
head  to  contrive,"  and  she  forced. her  way 
past  one  difficulty  after  another,  un- 
daunted and  steadfast  in  her  determina- 
tion to  become  a  stenographer.  And  then, 
when  she  felt  equipped  to  take  the  State 
civil  service  examination,  the  real  strug- 
gle began.  There  was  no  clause  in  the 
law  permitting  a  blind  person  to  take  the 


examination    and    the   Civil    Sei  - 
missioned  advised  her  to  tr> 
type    of    work.      But    even    laws    « 
changed  and  at  this  Juncti 
brought  her  "hand  to  execute"  Into 
A  Tier  steadily  besieging  the   doors  of   the 
commission  for  more  than  two  years,   she 
finally  convinced  them  of  the  pra<  I 
ity  of  a  new  classification  of  "blind  dic- 
taphone    operators,     typists    and     stenog- 
raphers." 

in  the  examination  was  over  it  was 
announced  that  Matilda  Allison  was  the 
first  on  the  eligible  list.  "Only  one  who 
had  struggled  under  some  similar  afflic- 
tion can  know  how  proud  I  was  on  that 
day,"  the  blind  girl  said  in  commenting 
on  her  rating.  "In  securing  a  new  civil 
service  classification,  I  opened  the  way 
for  countless  other  blind  girls  and  it  is 
this  for  which  I  am  most  thankful." 

Miss  Allison  for  the  most  part  takes 
all  dictation  directly  on  the  typewriter. 
The  dictaphone  also  is  a  great  help,  and 
there  is  a  system  of  shorthand  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  She  is  one  of 
the  fastest  typists  in  the  State  service 
and  receives  the  same  salary  a  sighted 
stenographers  in  similar  work. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  duties,  Mis» 
Allison  is  assistant  editor  of  the  "Imola. 
Time s,,"  a  tri-monthly  paper  issued  by  the 
Napa  Hospital.  "I  have  not  reached  the 
height  of  my  ambition  yet,"  she  will  tell 
you.  "Some  day  I  am  going  to  strike 
out  for  a  job  in  the  news  rooms  of  a 
paper.  I  have  always  loved  to  write,  and 
one  of  my  chief  aims  is  to  become  a 
newspaper  woman." 

In  the  evenings  the  blind  girl  visits  the 
Veterans'  Home  at  Napa  to  teach  and  en- 
tertain the  helpless  inmates  of  that  place. 
Her  happy  philosophy  of  life  has  .been  in- 
stilled in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  old 
veterans  at  the  institution,  and  she  is 
constantly  finding  some  new  source  of  en- 
tertainment for  them.  One  of  her  most 
prized  possessions  is  a  watch— a  special 
watch  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  timepiece  has  no  crystal,  and  at 
each  hour  there  is  a  small  raised  point 
by  which  the  blind  girl  marks  off  the  time 
of  day.  The  watch  was  given  her  by  the 
veterans  as  a  token  of  their  appreciated 
of    her   work. 

During  her  summer  vacations  Miss  Alli- 
son preaches  the  gospel  that  "Blindness 
is  not  an  affliction,  but  an  opportunity" 
to  blind  girls  all  over  the  State. 

In  lecture's  before  clubs  and  civic  or- 
ganizations she  always  stresses  the  point 
that  what  the  blind  need  is  not  charity, 
but  practical  educational— training  which 
will  fit  them  for  actual  work. 
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Sightless,  TheJRmte  an 


Charles  Frye  and  Charles  Stamp,  Both  o:; 
Business  in  Worcester  With  the  Aid 


the  School  of  A 


But  Is  Unwilling  to  Permit  Afflictic  AlT13,zinSf   Adve 
ner  Does  the  Office  Work  on  Brailwt 
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Nile  Brown,  One  of  the  Firm's  Chauffeurs,  and  Messrs.  Charles  Stamp  and  Charles  Frye 
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Charles  Stamp's  Work  On  Braille  Typewriter— Bead  It  Like  This!  "Frye  and  Stamp  Are  in  the  Truck- 
ing and  Moving  Business    at    89    Thomas    Street." 


>Lamp  Demonstrate*  11  i>  T\  pe' 


he  TaUbourd  of  His  Track 


EW"  -=.rm  !n  arm,  each 

with    a 
down      TV. 
ire  r-it.      The    in- 

Despite     his 

"Well  pull  along  all  right,  Char- 
lie.- 

"Yes,  we  will,  Charlie,"  said  the 
•lder  man. 

Apr  9  both      were      baptized 

The  outside  man  with  gray 

appeared    old   enough   to   he   the 

young  man's   father.       Both     seemed 

rally  well  except  for  the  glassy 

•tare  and  the  fact  they  were  feeling 

their  way  with  canes. 

Near  Commercial  street  a  small 
touring  ear  drew  up.  Several  women 
and      children    and   a  man    debarked, 

Ep'.ng   on   the   sidewalk     In      that 
known  way.     Unfortunately  the 
,    talking    In    gruff    tones    to    the 
women  and  children,     was     standing 
With  his  back  In  the  path  of  the  old- 
nd  man.     The  cane  missed  him. 
e  was  a  c 
"W  Maculated    the 

Individual      blessed      with      eyesight, 
off   the    street 
or  ril  have  you  run  b 

The  blind  men  were  non-plussed. 
And  the  man  blessed  with  eyesight 
•eemed  on  the  verge  of  an  E£ 
'when  tiro  other  men  stopped.  Then 
the  man  blessed  with  eyesight  eaw 
the  queer  appearance  of  the  men's 
zed  his  mistake  but  he 
tongue    * 


The  two  blind  men  begged  pardon 
and   went   on, 

"Must  have  been  a  drunk,  Charlie," 
said  the  younger. 

"Yes,  Charlie,  a  drunk,"  replied  his 
companion.    "Here  we  are." 

They  made  special  efforts  with 
their  canes,  tap-tap-tapping  around 
In  a  circle.  At  last  they  found  the 
stairway  and  the  banister  and  they 
disappeared  down  three  steps  into  33 
Thomas  street,  their  place  of  busi- 
ness 

One  went  to  his  Braille  typewriter 
and  bookkeeping  machines.  For  de- 
spite the  fact  he  is  blind.  Charles 
Stamp,   29   years  old,   keeps  books. 

The-other,  Charles  Fxrye,  89  years 
of  age,  went  to  a  telephone  the  bell 
of  which  was  Jingling.  Somebody 
wanted  a  truck  sent  up  to  take  some 
stuff  to  the  New  York,  Xew  Haven  & 
Hartford  freight  6tation.  He  called 
his  garage  and  gave  the  order  to  one 
of  his  chauffeurs.  The  day's  truck- 
ing business  was  under  way.  For 
these  two  blind  men  are  in  partner- 
ship doing  light  and  heavy  trucking, 
baggage  transfering,  rurniture  and 
piano  moving,  and  attending  promp- 
tly to  freight  orders.  Their  spec- 
ialty i»  long  distance  hauling,  this 
firm  of  Frye  ft  Stamp. 

Two   weeks    ago    they    vrere       like 
scores"  of   other   blind   men,    more    or 
less  dependent  upon  charitable  instit- 
utions.   For  some  time  they  had  been 
talking  a   venture   into   business  for 


themselves.     Finally  they  jumped  and 
took  a  chance. 

Mr.  Stamp  was  superintendent  of 
the  cane  shop  at  the  State  home  for 
the  blind  on  Harvard  street  Mr.. 
Frye  worked  there.  As  they  had  a 
little  capital  the  result  of  thrift  they 
determined  on  a  business  partner- 
ship. Mr.  Frye  was  formerly  in  the 
trucking  game  so  they  bought  two 
trucks,  hired  reliable  workers —  two 
experienced  chauffeurs  and  a  striker 
— and  are  now  busy. 

Mt.  Frye  had  not  been  blind  all 
his  life  and  said  he  can  thank  his 
thrift  for  his  chance  to  take  this 
venture    in   business. 

"Tou  know."  Mr.  Frye  began,  "when 
a  man  accustomed  to  the  best  !n  life 
takes  the  reverse  chute,  introduc- 
ing him  to  actual  conditions  in  the 
poverty  stricken  strata  of  society,  he 
discovers  charity  a  sham.  A  horrible 
excruciating  experience  I  have  found 
it.  There  is  not  the  least  chance  of 
reform.  Constructive  criticism  la 
punishable  by  neglect  and  isolation. 
The  word  of  Inefficient,  officious, 
nimby  pamby  no-accounts  heading 
the  charities  is  accepted  as  the  gos- 
pel truth.  Wealthy  puppets  hold 
purses  of  gold  while  cheap,  hired  uni 
derllngs  pull  the  strings  spilling  the 
money  Into  the  coffers  for  charity's 
S2ke.  Charity!  Charity!  They  c 
that 

"It    Is    misfortune    of    the    greatest 
kind   to   have   to   resort  to   the   good- 
will of  the  numerous  alleged  charit- 
able   institutions    whether    municipal, . 
state,   or   quasi-public.    But  even    the  ■ 
best  of  men  are  thrown  to  the  dog — 
charity — sometimes.     An    unfortunate  j 
series    of    financial    reverses    coupled  ■ 
with    poor   health    may    lead    the   au- 
thorities to  vise  a  man's  case  as  one 
entitled    to    charlty*B    support       God 
help  the  man." 

Mr.  Frye  said  he  was  not  criticizing 
any  Institution  or  charity  in  particu- 
lar but  all  In  general.  And  it  was 
because  he  felt  physically  able,  and 
because  he  had  the  confidence  of 
former  years'  success  in  the  trucking 
game  he  said,  that  he  decided  to  make 
a  final  venture.  Mr.  Stamp  was  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  and  so  they 
formed  a  partnership. 
.Mr.  Frye  was  born  Oct  22,  186S,  In 
Haverhill.  His  father,  a  shoemaker, 
went  off  to  the  Civil  "War  and  never 
came  back.     His  mother,  not  able  to 


^ 


take  car©  of  the  four  children,  took 
tlie  two  youngest,  and  left  Charles 
and  an  older  brother  with  an  uncle. 
When  Charles  was  nine  the  uncle 
died  and  he  and  his  brother  were 
farmed  out.  An  old  farmer  was  sup- 
posed to  board  and  clothe  Charles 
and  send  him,  to  school  until  he  was 
21.  Then  he  was  supposed  to  give 
him  $100,  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  send  him  out  into  the 
world.  When  he  was  ill,  however, 
Charles  became  tired  of  the  drudgery 
that  was  his  lot  and  one  night  threw 
a  bundle  out  the  window  and  ran 
away.    This  was  In  Northboro. 

He  walked  and  ran  10  mllea  before 
he  stopped,  exhausted.  He  fell  asleep  I 
finally,  in  a  haystack,  and  the  next 
morning  he  was  found  by  a  farmer 
of  Hudson.  He  stayed  with  this 
farmer  all  summer  and  winter  and 
then  worked  eight  months  for  $48. 
The  next  year  he  worked  in  Berlin, 
for  a  farmer,  Martin  Flagg.  For 
eight  months'  work  he  received  $80. 
And  that  winter  he  went  to  school. 
He  went  from  one  farm  to  another, 
working  eight  months  of  the  year 
and  going  to  school  four  months, 
until  he  was  16,  when  he  came  to 
Worcester  to  seek  his  fortune. 

The  only  work  he  found  himself 
fitted  for  was  driving  team,  which  he 
did.  He  was  glad  to  do  anything  to 
get  away  from  the  farm  work  he  de- 
tested. But  he  wanted  to  rove,  and 
incidentally  he  wanted  to  earn  some 
money  to  buy  a  pair  of  horses  for 
himself.  Ever  on  the  alert  for  a  Job 
that  would  give  him  the  chance  to 
travel  and  at  the  same  time  earn 
money,  he  Joined  the  Barnum  &  Bailey 
circus  in  Boston.  He  got  the  Job 
through  applying  to  Mr.  Bailey,  who 
in  those  days,  sold  tickets  in  the 
wagon  out  in  front. 

Mr.  Prye  drove  a  sts-horse  team 
for  two  months,  then  an  eight-horse 
team  for  84  months.  His  pay  was  $45 
a  month  but  he  was  only  allowed 
.to  draw  $10  a  month.  The  circus 
would  not  let  a  man  draw  all  of 
his  money  until  he  quit.  It  was  the 
only  way  it  could  be  assured  of 
holding  its  men.  If  a  driver  stuck  on 
the  Job  a  year  he  was  paid  an  extra 
$10  a  month,  so  that  Mr.  Frye,  deter- 
mined to  earn  every  cent  he  could, 
stuck  with  the  cirous  three  years. 

Unlike  other  circus  hands,  he  saved 
his  mo~ney.  The  three  meals  a  day 
served  by  the  circus  kitchen  were 
good  enough  for  anyone,  and  the  ten 
dollars  each  month  was  sufficient  to 
buy  tobacco. 

It  was  a  precarious  life.  A  man  of 
the  circus  in  those  days  could  not 
have  more  than  a  few  cents  ahea<J, 
otherwise  he  would  be  robbed  while 
he  slept.  Plugs  of  tobacco  were  not 
,  safe  unless  hidden  inside  a  stocking. 


]  Tf  they>  were  not  secreted  that  care-  • 
fully   they   would   be   taken   without 
the  owner  being  awakened     by     the 
pickpocket. 

In     three    years    Mr.    iFrye     saved 
$1620.     He  was   26  when  he  left  the 
circus    and    secured   a   Job      in      New 
Haven.     He   remained   there  about   a 
year  and  a  half.    By  the  time  he  was 
28   he  was  well   established      in     the  | 
trucking  business  in  Worcester.  With  : 
his     savings     he     had     bought     four 
horses    and    three    wagons   which    he 
kept  in  an  old  barn     at    26     Liberty ! 
f  street. 

After  a  year  on  his  own  hook  he 
'  sold  his  horses  and  carts  and  with 
/Mllo  Davis  bought  out  C.  H.  Draper, 
I  161  Main  street,  for  $3000.  Davis  & 
Frye  were  in  business  two  years. 
When  the  Spanish-American  War 
ended  and  Davie'  young  brother  came 
home,  he  bought  out  Frye's  interest. 
Mr.  Frye  then  started  a  business  of 
his  own  at  39  Thomas  street,  the 
Bams  address  where  he  is  starting 
anew  at  60  years  of  age  with  another 
blind  man.  But  instead  of  automobile 
trucks  he  had  horses  in  those  early 
days.  He  was  working  14  horses  and 
seven  men  besides  himself.  He  never 
thought  it  anything  to  take  one  end 
of  a  piano  and  go  upstairs  in  those 
days.  But  there  oame  a  day,  Dec.  1, ' 
1902,  that  brought  a  change.  Ho  was 
carrying  a  275-pound  trunk  on  his 
I  back  up  the  stairs  into  what  is  the 
Olynrpla  theater  today.  Suddenly  hi* 
eyesight  failed.  And  since  that  day 
he  has'  not  seen  a  thing.  In  some 
way  the  heavy  weight  affected  his 
sight 

Nevertheless  he  stayed  in  business" 
and  prospered.  He  stayed  at  39 
Thomas  street  until  1907,  when  ha 
moved  to  Portland  street,  where  he 
stayed  until  1912,  when  he  retired 
from  business.  He  traveled  south,  but 
finally  came  back  to  Worcester  to  go 
to  work  In  the  cane  factory. 

There  he  met  Charles  Stamp,  ths 
foreman.  He  has  been  on  the  Job  at 
the  cane  shop  five  years.  He  started 
life  a  very  poor  boy  in  Eastport,  Me. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  blind  in  Bos- 
ton. There  he  learned  the  Braille 
system  of  reading  and  writing  by 
touch  through  raised  lettering.  He 
learned  to  use  Braille  typing  and 
bookkeeping  machines,  enabling  him 
to  read  and  write  and  keep  books 
without  the  use  of  his  eyes. 

At  the  cane  shop  they  were  not 
able  to  earn  much  money.  Both  man-* 
aged  to  save  somewhat,  and  they 
planned  well.  So  it  was  in  due  tima> 
they  bought  a  two  and  one-half  ton 
truck  and  a  one-ton,  hired  two  chauf- 
feurs and  a  regular  striker  and  hunaj 
out  their  shingle. 


"It  won't  be  long,"  both  Charlies; 
say,  "before  we  will  have  one  of  the 
largest  trucking  businesses  in  Wor« 
coster." 

cTersgy    CiT\1  /V.  J.  _    Jo u  r  ?i <?/ 
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rork  for  the  Blind 


Among  many  remarkable  pictures  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  are  those  showing 
the  blind  engaged  in  world  industries. 

A  blind  man  is  ringing  coins  at  the 
royal  mint;  a  blind  woman  is  assem- 
bling parts  of  electric  motors;  blind 
workers  are  assembling  toys;  a  blind 
girl  is  employed  in  photographic  en- 
velope folding;  while  blind  girls  wrap 
sweets  and  fold  cardboard  boxes.       j$ 
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Opportunity  in  Glendale  Is 

Seen  by  Bakersfield  Man 

Managing  Factory 


The  ability  of  a  blind  man  to 
overcome  the  handicap  that  has 
been  placed  on  him  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  the  example 
shown  by  Charles  N.  Miller  of 
Bakersfield,  and  the  man  who  is 
to  manage  the  factory  that  will 
shortly  be  opened  here  for  the 
manufacture  of  "Brown  Betty,"  a 
health  food  that  was  originated 
and  sold  by  Mr.  Miller  from  his 
little  establishment  in  Bakers- 
field for  many  years. 

Mr.  Miller  and  his  associates, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Schwartz  of  Bakers- 
field, president  of  the  company; 
and  A.  S.  Kellog  of  Fresno,  sec- 
retary-treasurer, recently  pur- 
chased the  building  owned  by 
the  Victor  Manufacturing  compa- 
ny on  San  Fernando  road,  for 
their  factory,  and  the  machinery 
for  manufacturing  the  health 
food  will  shortly  be  installed. 

Oma  A.  Fish,  204  Hawthorne 
street,  has  received  from  his  son, 
Nurl  J.  Fish  of  Bakersfield,  an 
account  taken  from  one  of  the 
Bakersfield  papers  dealing  with 
Mr.  Miller's  battle  against  his  in- 
firmity and  his  success  in  build- 
ing up  his  business  there  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  that  might  well 
have  daunted  a  man  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties,     and 


Nurl  adds  succinctly  to  the  ac- 
count he  sends  his  father,  "Even 
a  blind  man  can  see  opportunities 
in  Glendale."  He  and  Chanes 
\.  Miller  attended  special  classes 
in  one  of  Bakorstield's  schools, 
and  are  Intimately  acquainted. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Miller's  life 
says,  in  part: 

"With  the  incorporation  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  this  week 
of  a  $250,000  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  'Brown  Betty,'  a 
cereal  food,  another  chapter  is 
written  in  the  life  story  or 
Charles  N.  Miller  of  Bakersfield, 
nationally  known  as  a  courageous 
leader  of  the  blind,  and  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  National  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  a  publication  uy 
and  for  men  and  women  afflicted 
by  the  loss  of  sight.  The  food 
was  originated  by  Mr.  Miller,  and 
the  machine  in  which  the  meal  is 
ground  and  dextrinized  is  an  in- 
vention of  the  blind  man's,  and 
he  has  applied  for  a  patent  upon 
it. 

Struggle  Against  Fate 

"Charles  Miller's  life  has  been 
for  the  past  35  years  a  constant 
struggle  upward  against  vicissi- 
tudes. As  a  boy,  he  lived  upon  a 
ranch  in  eastern  Kern,  and  it  was 
there,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  that  he  lost  his  sight 
and  faced  the  necessity  of  reor- 
ganizing his  life  and  his  philoso- 
phy. There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  courage  in  humanity, 
despite  Its  many  frailties  and 
failures,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  Charle3  Miller  ever 
faltered  or  lost  heart  at  the  task 
confronting  him. 

"When  his  family  moved  to 
Delano,  he  entered  a  college  for 
the  blind,  earning  his  way  by 
book  canvassing  and  selling 
school  supplies.  On  completing 
his  education,  he  came  to  Bakers- 
field  to  act  as  p.astor  of  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  church, 
but  his  affliction  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  fill  this  position.  So  he 
went  east  to  become  editor  of  the 
national  publication  for  the  blind, 
returning  to  the  Pacific  coast  a 
few  years  later  in  the  capacity 
of  field  representative  of  the 
journal.  Three  years  ago  he 
came  to  Bakersfield  and  opened 
a  little  grocery  store  on  the 
screen  porch  of  his  home. 

Brown  Betty  Discovered 

"He  set  up  a  little  grist  mill  in 
the  back  yard,  and  began  grind- 
ing wheat  for  his  customers. 

"One  day  an  old  German  came 
into  his  store. 

"I  would  like,  for  you  to  make 
me  a  special  breakfast  food  like 
my  mother  used  to  make  in  the 
old  country,"  he  said.  He  named 
the  grains  used  and  the  way  they 
were  mixed.  So  Mr.  Miller 
started  a  series  of  experiments 
based  on  this  formula,  which- end- 
ed in  the  evolution  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, and  a  new  food,  dextri- 
nized  by  a  secret  process.  The 
name  Brown  Betty  was  a  happy 


Inspiration  of  Mr.  Miller's  own." 
The  account  concludes  with 
the  recital  of  the  failure  of 
Bakersfield  business  men  to  as- 
sist in  financing  the  proposed 
factory  to  manufacture  the 
health  food,  and  states  that  Glen- 
dale  extended  a  welcome  to  the 
blind  inventor  that  induced  him 
to  come  and  settle  here,  bringing 
his  $250,000  company  to  take  its 
place  among  the  other  live  con- 
cerns that  are  building  up  this 
city.  J 
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May  ^ecome  First  Blind  Financier 


Charles  X.  Miller  in  His  Workslied. 


c. 


N.    Miller  Invents 
New  Cereal 


BAKERSFIELD,  Calif..  Au?.  20.— 
Onca  more  Charles  N.  Miller  is  prov- 
ing that  a  severe  physical  handicap 
need  not  halt  one  on  the  road'  where 
live  those  tantalizing,  twins— fame  and 
fortune. 

Miller  is  blind.  Has  been  in  perpet- 
ual darkness  for  35  years.  During  that 
time  he  became  nationally  known  as 
editor  of  the  National  Christian  Advo- 
cate, published  by  and  for  the  blind. 

Now  he  heads  a  new  $250,000  incor- 
poration  th;ii    will  -shortly  market  on  a 


national  scale  a  new  breakfast  cereal 
food,  his  own  invention,  by  machines 
of  his  own  device. 

His  is  a  story  of  genuine  human  in- 
terest romance.  It  has  been  the  in- 
spiration to  his  neighbors;  it  will  be4o 
others. 

Unselfish 

Shortly  after  he  iost  his  sight,  Mil- 
ler entered  a  college  for  theTSlinil.  sup- 
porting himself  summers  by  book  can- 
vassing and  selling  of  school  supplies*. 
On  completion  of  his  education,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  church  hero,  leaving 
this  only  to  become' editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Christian  Advocate. 

There  his  work  attracted  attention. 
He  labored  ceaselessly  for  'hose  af- 
fected like  himself.  His  cheerfulness 
permeated   all  those  with      whom     he 


came  into  contact. 

Three  3ears  ago  he  returned.  The 
old  home  town  "looked"  pretty  good 
to  him.  He  opened  a  store.  His  capital 
was  small,  and  his  shop  was  ths 
screened  porch  of  his  home.  In  '.he 
back  yard  ho  set  up  a  little  mill  and 
begsm  grinding  wheat  grits  for  his 
customers. 

One  day  a  homesick  old  German 
came  into  the  store  and  asked  the 
blind  grocer  if  he  could  prepare  him  a 
speciial  breakfast  food — "like  mother 
used  to  cook  in  the  old  -ountry." 
Expand 

Miller  experimented  with  the  formu- 
la given  him  by  the  customer  and 
from  it  he  eventually  evolved  a  new 
food  of  broken  grains  which  instantly 
gained  local  popularity. 

Ha  wanted  to  expand.  Local  capital 
came  to  the  rescue.  'Today,  Miller  is 
general  manager  of  the  Charles  N. 
Miller  Company,  Inc..  and  now  is 
awaiting  installation  of  ?5000  worth  of 
machinery,  on  which  he  has  applied 
for  patents. 

He  promises  to  become  America's 
first  blind  financier. 

What  are  his  "philosophies"  of  life? 
One  doesn't  need  to  ask  him.  And  one 
doesn'tyHe.  lives  his  philosophies;  doos 
not  tallt  about  them. 

Cheerf  ilness, despite  the  most  dread- 
ed of  handicaps.  Mental  activity,  de- 
spite a  natural  tendency  to  allow  ones 
mind  to  brood  on  the  inscrutable  ine- 
quality of  a  nature  that  blesses  some 
with  sight  and  leaves  others  to  live  in 
everlasting-  night. 
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WHAT  THE  BLIND  CAN  DO. 


They  Are  Successful  in  Various  Oc- 
cupations— Some  Remarkable  In- 
stances. 

(From  The  State  Department  of 
Health.) 

Blind  workers  are  now  making  good 
in  many  vocations,  according  to  Miss 
Grace  Harper,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

"If  you  have  good  eyesight,  pre- 
serve it,"  said  Miss  Harper.  "Avoid 
eyestrain;  guard  against  accidents 
from  flying  particles  of  metal,  wood, 
stone,  etc.,  and  do  n't  risk  infecting 
the  eyes  through  the  use  of  common 
towels  and  other  articles  liable  to 
transfer  infectious  material. 

"But  what  of  those  who  are  al- 
ready blind  or  who  are  losing  their 
eyesight?  Listen  to  some  .of  the 
things  that  can  be  done  to  make  life 
worth  while  when  the  path  ahead 
seems  an  empty  stretch  of  darkness 
and  idleness— darkness  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  of  sight  perception.  Re- 
member that  work  is  always  one  of 
the  indispensable  helps  in  finding 
one's  way  in  despair. 

"In  New  York  city  there  are  six 
blind  dictaphone  operators  earning 
equal  pay  with  sighted  workers.  Why 
are  they  successful?  Because,  first 
of  all  they  have  been  trained  to  do 
good  work— neat  typing,  careful 
punctuation,  good  standards  of  com- 
position,    spelling       and       grammar. 


These  are  the  foundations.  Not  less 
important  is  their  attitude  of  cheer- 
fulness and  self-dependenc.j,  asking 
favors  of  none,  beyond  the  exchanges 
of  courtesies  common  to  all  profes- 
sional workers.  These  young  business 
women  are  part  of  the  life  of  their 
office  or  department,  find  have  their 
share  of  influence  for  good.  A  man- 
ager of  the  concern  where  one  or 
them  is  employed  said,  not  long  ago, 
T  notice  a  difference  among  the  girls 
since  Miss  Sewell  came.  There '? 
more  of  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  They 
are  seeing  how  cheerfully  and  happily 
she  does  her  work,  and  little  annoy- 
ances or  grievances  seem  to  them  less 
worthy  of  notice,  now.' 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  re- 
liable guides  to  take  blind  people  to 
work  .and  return  each  day.  Some- 
times another  employee  in  the  build- 
ing lives  on  the  same  car  line  and 
an  arrangement  can  be  made.  When 
a  guide  is  hard  to  find  the  added 
handicap  seems  most  unfair;  it  is 
a  problem  constantly  having  to  be 
met. 

"Blind  men  have  not  the  same 
problem  of  guides  as  do  the  women. 
They  usually  go  about  alone.  'Bill 
meets  me  at  the  entranae  to  the  fac- 
tory and  takes  me  up,' is  the  frequent 
answer  to  an'  inquiry.  Charley  M. 
writes:  'No,  I  don't  get  there  early 
to  avoid  the  rush;  I  like  to, crowd  in 
along  with  the  others  and  get 
bumped  and  shoved;  it  's  more  so- 
ciable and  then  they  know  I  'm  not 
any  different  from  folks  who  see.* 

"Many  blind  men  and  women  ar« 
working  in  factories.  James  Brown, 
who  lost  his  sigiit  recently,  is  run- 
ning a  punch  press  machine.  Ed- 
ward Gray  is  ^assembling  parts  in  ar 
electrical  goods  concern.  Lucy  M.  is 
folding  cartons  in  a  box  factory  anc 
Emma  is  packing  candles.  These  ar< 
a  few  of  marry  who  are  going  to  worl 
each  day— working  the  allotted  mim 
ber  of  hours  and  doing  their  worl 
well,  the  same  as  their  sighted  fel- 
low workers. 
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Vocational  workers  since  the 
World  War  have  made  it  clear 
.  that  there  are  many  occupations 
into  which  one  who  is  blind  can  enter 
and    make    good. 

But  for  many,  years  people  took 
for  granted  that  a  blind  person  had 
to  be  sheltered  and  supported,  and 
shielded  from  doing  any  sort  of  work. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Bond  of  Dodge,  who  loat  : 
her    sight    more    than     20    years    * rvo 
didn't   wait   for   occupational   therapy, 
or    vocational    education,    or    for    heSp 
of   any   kind   from   state   or   township.  \ 

"After  my  husband  died,  2?.  years 
ago,"     says     Mrs.     Bond,     "I    took     up  \ 
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sighted,    and    1    found    that    the    work 
wa.s    si  ra  in  ing    my   eyes. 

"Soon  I  wa.s  told  that  there  was  no 
way  to  save  my  sight  at  all.  Irn: 
how  it  feels  to  know  you  are  going 
blind.  But  I  didn't  sit  and  sob  over 
my  troubles.  Insrtead  I  got  to  work, 
and  learned  all  the  things  I  hadn't 
ii-.irned  before,  and  learned  how  to  do 
do   them   with   my    eyes   shut. 

"I  had  never  learned  to  cook.-  So 
1  took  -notier's  old  cook  book  and 
committed  to  memory  all  the  old 
family  recipes,  and  now  there  is  no 
one  who  can  cook  much  better  than 
I  can,  my  friends  tell  me. 

"1   learned   to  make   yeast  bread.   Of 
>urse   t   have  to  use  my  fingers,  as  I 

pehd   largely   on   my   sense   of  touch 
to    tell    me    when    the   sponge    is   light' 
enough.      And   I   can   touch    the    bread 
in  the  oven  and  tell  when  it  is  brown 
and    baked    long    enough. 

"After  I  had  lost  my  sight,  I  be- 
came quite  rebellious.  I  had  always 
been  an  independent  young  woman, 
and  I  couldn't  stand  it  to  think  of 
depending  on  any   one   for  my   living. 

"The  ways  in  which  a  blind  person 
can  earn  her  living  are  necessarily 
extremely  limited.  At  first  I  was 
afraid  I  couldn't  swing  it.  I  had  al- 
ways said  there  was  no  need  for  any- 
one to  become  destitute,  and  that  any- 
one who  was  destitute  was  either  siek 
or  lazy.  Well,  I  knew  I  was  neither, 
so  I  cast  about  for  something  I  could 
do.   ' 

"One  day  I  came  across  some  child- 
ren making  evergreen  wreaths.  They 
were  doing  it  just  for  fun.  Then  the 
way  was  made  plain  for  me.  I  was 
entirely  blind  by  that  time.  But  I 
had  made  enough  wreaths  in  my  own 
childhood  to  know  how  it  was  done.      I 

"So  I  decided  that  I  would  make 
wreaths^for  Christmas.  The  first  year 
I  made  only  six  dozen.  I  thought  I'd 
find  out  whether  there  was  a  market 
for  them.  Those  six  dozen  wreaths 
went  like  griddle  cakes.  I  could  have 
sold  a  hundred  if  I'd  had  them. 

"But  you  see  I'd  found  myself.  I 
began  making  them  for  Decoration 
Day,  and  I  sold  about  a  hundred  at 
that  time.  Now  I  sell  over  2000  to 
the  George  H.  Ward  Post  at  Worces- 
ter alone,  and  I  make  thousands  of 
wreaths  for  the  best  Worcester  de- 
partment   stores. 

"The  first  years  I  had  been  putting 
out  75  in  one  place,  and  perhaps  BO 
in  another.  But  the  G.  A.  R.  really 
started  me  by  giving  me  one  whole 
order  for  1000  wreaths.  The  next  yaar 
or  two,  their  order  became  1600,  until 
now  it  has  reached  2000  as  1  told 
you. 

"Some  days  I  can  make  87  wreaths 
in  one  day,  if  I  sit  down  at  5.30  in  the 
morning,  put  my  mind  and  fingers  to 
work,  and  do  practically  nothing  else 
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greens. 

"I  make  the  wreaths  of  running 
rverjrreen.  which'  grows  on  runners. 
of  laurel,  and  of  princess  pine.  The 
princess  pine  stows  straight  In  the 
ground. 

"The   laurel   has  a  large  gTeen   leaf. 

and  of  course,  makes  more  show,   out 

I    like  the   princess   pine  best   myself. 

In    addition    to    the    wreaths,    I    make 

long    strips    of    evergreen    and    laurel 

for  decorating  the  stores  and  homes. 

"Sometimes       I       make       three-foot 

wreaths,  and  Just  now  I  have  an  or- 

or  a  six-foot  wreath  for  Thanks- 

ag.     The      Christmas     decoration 

n      begins    a*bout    Thanksgiving, 

and  lasts  until  New  Year's  day. 

"So   I    begin    early    in    the      fall      to 
make   the  Christmas   greens.      1      pile 
.   up  In   the  basement,  and   sprin- 
•  lem  to   keep  them   from   turning 
•!    an.l   vellow, 
"Then   about  the  first   of   AjPril'    or 
the    last    of   March,    I    begin    tojuftke 
the  Decoration  Day  wreaths  and  rjl li- 
ners.    They  are  also  put  down  in   the 
basement  and  sprinkled. 

"I  don't  believe  that  if  anyone  has 
brains,  and  isn't  sick  or  lazy,  he 
needs  to  depend  on  the  state  or  any 
one    else    to    provide    for    him. 

"One  day  I  was  over  In  Worcester 
with  my  sister,  who  sometimes  ?omes 
to  visit  me.  While  we  were  waiting 
for  the  car,  I  heard  a  whiney  sort  of 
music.  1  asked  my  sister  what  that 
noise   was. 

"She    replied    that     a,   blind    person 

the    side-walk,    playing    some    sort    i 
an  accordion  or  other  instrument. 

"That  Just  sickened  me.  I  told 
my  sister  that  I'd  just  like  to  get 
behind  that  woman  and  give  her  a 
good  push  to  wake  her  up.  Tears 
and  years  ago,  before  people  knew 
what  to  do  with  blind  people,  that  is 
what  they  were  expected  to  do.  :'ut 
now  they  can  get  state  aid  If  they 
need  It,  and  there  Is  no  need  for 
them  to  make  such  spectacles  o) 
themselves. 

"I  know  of*  a  blind  person  who 
used  to  go  out  In  the  morning  and 
beg  $10  or  more  before  breakfast 
time.  He  was  better  off  than  most 
of   the   people   who  gave  to  him. 

"My  work  may  be  dirty,  but  my 
money  Is  clean.  It  Is  hard,  tedious 
work,  as  wll  as  dirt  work,  hut  It  1? 
the  only  way  1  have  seen  for  myself 
to  earn  a  decent  living." 

Whll*  Mrs  Bond  was  talking,  her 
fingers  wer<i  busily  working  In  Ml* 
*v>.rgreen.    which    she    fastened    skll- 
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fully  on  a  wire  frame,  making  thick 
fluffy  green  wreaths.  She  had  made 
about  four  In  40  minutes,  taking  the 
evergreen  out  of  a  barrel  in  front  of 
her,  and  realizing  at  once  the  espe- 
cial kind  of  green  she  needed  on  "ier 
wreath. 

She  Is  a  sweet-faced  little  woman, 
with  a  very  bright  Intelligent  look, 
and  It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  by  look- 
ing at  her  that  she  is  unable  to  see. 

She  finds  her  way  easily  all  over 
the  house,  without  even  feeling  bo- 
fore  her,  to  see  that  nothing  Is  in 
her  way,  for  she  has  a  very  deflnlto 
place       for      everything,    and      keep^ 


everything  In  its  place. 

She    not    only    does    her    own    cook 
ing,  but  her  own   washing  also,    rub 
Mng   out     each   piece     oirefniiv.      in 
water  not  too  hot.     The  clothes   llnsl 
was  full  of  clothes  that  she  had  J'«st| 
hung  out.      They   would   com  par  ■»   fa- 
vorably   with    the    work    of    a    skilled 
laundress,    blessed       with    all      facul- 
ties. 

During     long  stretches   of      winter, 
Mrs.    Bond    Is    entirely   alone      in    ner 
comfortable    cottage    In    Dodge 
naturally  anyone  so  valorous   ;j 
is,  would  not  be  afraid  to  stay  alone. 

"Sometimes      my   friends  laugh     at 


me  when  I  tell  them  that  l  always 
keep  a  revolver  handy,"  -she 
"But  there  is  no  need  to  laug-h  at  th'n 
idea  of  my  firing  a  revolver,  l  an 
go  so  exactly  by  the  sound,  that  I 
can  hit  more  quickly  than  if  I  could 
see." 
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Blin^Map    Given 
/4    Gas  Station 

TjKDSTORIA,  O.,  March  11.— The 
"  oil  and  gas  privilege  at  the 
Fostoria  Garage  and  Machine  Co., 
on  East  South-st,  has  been  donated  I 
by  C.  C.  German,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  company,  to  a  blind  ■' 
man,  Fred  Lowery,  who  will  have 
charge  of  it. 

Lowery,  while  Wind,  has  become    ! 
an  expert  in  measuring  gas  and  oil 
from   the  tank,  knd  is  a  constant 
wonder  to  customers.         .«*"' 
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BLIND  FOR  NINE 
YEARS,  JAMES  ELKS 
RUNS  GAS  STATION 

. 

Mere  blindness  could  not  keep  James  ! 
,  Elks  from  fighting  his  way  to  a  place  in  1 
i  life  that  would  have  been  his  luck  had  he  i 
retained, every,  faculty  with  whirih  he!  j 
started  /o  play*  the  game.  For  Mr.  Elks,  j 
after  n/ne  yeafs  of  blindness,  has  scrapped  i 
agaiiisf  every  sart  of  obstacle,  till  now  I 
given  the .  luckKib  which  his  plucky  scrap] 
entitlesnom,  he  has  ''in  sight,"  the  begin-  ] 
ning    of    a    very    considerable    success. 

He  has  just  opened  a  gasoline  filling 
station  at  Fifth  Avenue  South  and  Twen- 
ty-first street.  It  is  this  venture,  upon 
which  he  is  depending  for  success,  and  in 
which  he  has  invested  the  earnings  of  five 
years  in  the  broom-making  business. 

The  details  of  this  business  venture,  show 
.the  grit  of  the  man  and  his  ambition  to 
succeed  In  spite  of  any  obstacle.  lie  be- 
ern  the  project  a  few  months  ago  by 
buying  two  lots  on  Twenty-first  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  South.  With  the  help 
of  a  neighbor  and  some  backing  from  the 
oil  company,  whose  product  he  sells,  he  be- 
gan to  build  his  station. 

The  neighbor  aided  in  the  filling  of  the 
lot,  and  in  other  labor  on  the  building. 
The  oil  company  made  him  the  same  pro- 
position that  it  does  all  its  dealers.  It 
furnished  him  pump  and  tank  equipment, 
aud  pays  him  a  small  sum  for  the  use 
of  the  building.  The  rest  depended  wholly 
upon  his  "own  efforts  and  such  business 
as  he  does  in  the  future  depends  on 
himself. 

The  station  is  now  doing  business,  but 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  he  will 
have   a  formal   opening    of   his   place. 


Mr.  Elks  has  been  blind  for  nine  years. 
The  accident  that  deprived  him  of  his 
sight  was  caused  by  a  dynamite  explo- 
sion near  Humboldt.  He  began  at  once 
the  reconstruction  of  his  life.  Some  time 
in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton 
taught  him  the  broom-making  trade,  which 
he  returned  to  Fort  Dodge  to  follow. 
A  Good   Housekeeper 

For  the  last  five  years,  he  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  to  the  local  housewives. 
He  made  his  trips  to  their  kitchfn  doors, 
showing  his  well  made  wares.  On  a  seven 
,acre  tract  southwest  of  the  city,  he  raised 
his  own  broom  corn,  which  the  kindly 
neighbor,  who  has  always  been  willing  to 
help,  assisted  in  harvesting.  From  the 
savings  of  those  five  years,  came  the 
money  to  start  him  on  his  present  venture. 

He  lives'  atone,  and  according  to  neigh- 
bora  is  an  enterprising  and  efficient  house- 
keeper. He  is  well  known  and  well  liked 
by  hundreds  of  Fort  Dodgers,  which  should 
ai*1  L-'—   •-""•. 
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BUILDS   HOMES 


THOUGH   BLIND 


John  Taylor  of  Canton,  O., 
knows  how  to  jhit  the  nail 
square  on  the  head  despite  the 
fact  he  is  blind.  He's  a  car- 
penter and  has  just  completed 
a  six-room  addition  to  his 
home.  And  tie  did  all  the 
work  himself.     1. 
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TO  HONOR  BLIND  WOMEN. 


Eight  of  Them,  All  in  Buslnecs,  Will 

5e    Guests    at    Reception.  1 

JbUnd  women  actively  engaged  j 
(!n  businesT  In  New  York  City  will  be  | 
guests  at  a  reception  given  by  the  New  i 
York  League  of  Business  and  Profes- 1 
sional  Women  at  the  Iatter's  clubhouse,  i 
[25  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  tonight  at  ! 
8   o'clock,    It  was   announced   yesterday,  j 

The  women  and  their  places  of  em- 
ployment are:  Nora  Gillette  of  the  State  | 
Commission  for  the  Blind :  Margaret 
Foley  of  the  Iron  Age  Publishing  Com- 
pany ;  Beatrice  Hanrahan  of  McKinley, 
Stone  &  Mackenzie  ,  book  publishers ; 
Anna  O'Neil  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. ;  Mar- 
tha Bowers  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica; Agnes  Hamilton  of  the  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Company  of  America ;  Agnes 
Primrose  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores,  and 
Gertrude  Smith  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Foley  will  speak  on  "The  Outlook 
for  the^  Blind  in  Business,"  and  her  de- 
partment manager.  Mrs.  Julia  C.  H. 
Allen,  will  talk  on  "The  Blind  From  the 
Business  Viewpoint." 

"Eight  of  these  girls,"  the  league  an- 
nounced, "are  now  so  successful  in  big 
offices  that  their  employers  all  have  sent 
commendatory  letters.  Besides  being  in- 
dependent as  wage  earners,  these  young 
women  all  have  addlKwial  musical  or 
other  talent  which  they  a'Be  contributing' 
to  the  program  of  the  receptior.' 
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FORMER  PERKINS  INSTRUCTOR 
NOW  OPERATES  PHONE  EXCHANGE 


Jj4jn±ll)     I3y      /  fJJ- 


HE  accompanying  picture 
shows    the    home    of    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ehvyn  C.  Smith  who 
operate     the     Greenfield 
(Agency)  exchange.    This  ex- 
change  serves   a   typical   New 
Hampshire    countryside;    and 
it  makes  no  difference  wheth- 
er one   talks   to  a   country  merchant,  a   summer  resident 
or  a  fanner,  one  and  all  have  a  good  word  for  both  Mr. 
Mrs.    Smith    and    the    fine    telephone    service   which 
they  give. 

Before  assuming  the  management  of  the  Greenfield 
Exchange  in  1922  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  for 
many  years  instructors  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
RlijKJ^ar  YVatertown.  Mass.  Though  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
totally  blind  since  childhood,  one  would  never  suspect 
it  from  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  operates  the 
>witchboard.  His  keen  ear  never  mistakes  the  individual 
sound  of  each  of  the  thirty  drops  as  they  fall,  and  he 
always  plugs  the  right  jack  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 
Though  his  main  interest  is  in  the  telephone  business, 
also  a  skilled  mechanic.  His  chief  hobby  is  aquatic 
.-ports,  and  he  can  handle  a  boat  or  swim  with  the  best 
of  them.— From  "Telephone  Topics,"  the  monthly  em- 
ployees' magazine  of  the  New  England  Telephone  & 
-  aph  Co. 


Good  Phone  Operator,   l hough  Blind/ 


Elsie  Turnbull,  blind  since  her  eighth  birthday,  at  work  on  the  five-trun 
board  which  she  operates  most  efficiently  for  a  large  firm  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
It  was  difficult  for  her  at  first',  but  six  months  made  her  very  efficient.  The 
five  trunk  lines  coming  into  the  board  are  equipped  with  bells  of  different 
tones  so  that  she  can  distinguish  them  by  sound.  The  sixteen  inside  stations 
are  also  known  to  Miss  Turnbull  by  sound: 


mm 
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BliLd  Phone  Girl  a  Wonder  Operator 


[Twenty-one  lines,  sixteen  inside  and ''live  outside  "trunk"-  lines,  on  a  busy 
Switchboard  in  St.  Louis  are  taken  care  of  by  Miss  Elsie  Turnbull.  Bells 
ind  buzzers  with  graded  tones  tell  her  when  someone  wants  a  connection. 
Jnike  many  operators  who  can  see,  Miss  Turnbull  has  a  record  of  seldom 
making    an    error    in    completing   a   connection. 
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BLIND,  HARD  AT  WORK 


£L1- RHONE  OPERATOR  AN  IN- 
TERESTING CHARACTER 


Takes  Care  of  "Hello"  Calls  in   Her 

Conimunily  and  Keeps  Records 

of  Office 


A  telephone  ---erator  who  is  blind, 
but  who  has  served  the  small  town 
of  Milberger  for  the  past  15  years,  is 
Mws  Theresa  Strecker  of  that  town. 
Her  service  is  ot  the  best,  the  pat- 
rons of  that  exchange  say.  The  oper- 
ator herself  gets  much  enjoyment 
out  of  her  work  she  says,  as -she  feels 
that  she  is  doing  her  share  in  serv- 
ing mankind,  even  with  the  handi- 
cap of  sightless  eyes. 

Milberger   is     an     exchange,     that  i 
serves  about, TOO  subscribers  and  is  I 
located   IS   miles   southwest   of   Rus- 
sell.   The  blind  operator  has  arrang- 
ed  a  cleverly  worked  out   series  of 
|  bells  that  indicate  to  her  the  line  on 
which  the  pall  comes  into  the  switch- 
board, but  it  is  left  to  her  to  com-' 
i  plete  the   call   by  plugging     -in     the 
proper  jack  and  this  she  does  with 
i  almost    unerring,  accuracy.      In    her 
work   she   rarely  makes   a  mistake, 
patrons  of  the  company  state.     The  i 
bells,   arranged   in   pairs  and   of   dif- i 
ferent    sizes,    and    placed    above    the 
switchboard.     To  the  casual  observer  | 


they  sound  alike  when  they  ring.  | 
The  operator,  however,  always ! 
knows  which  pair  of  bells  is  ringing 
and  works  accordingly.  Educated  in 
the  school  for  blind  this  unusual 
woman  is  familiar  with  the  system 
jof  perforations  taught  the  blind.  "She 
reads  and  writes  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. ^nfiiwwMMi «— "»»>],,- 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the    'hello 
girl,"   Miss    Strecker   also   keeps   the 
records  for  the  Milberger  Telephone 
(company.      "When    the    board    of    di- 
rectors holds  it  regular  meetings  she 
presents   the   report   of     the     year's  i 
business  and  the  board  has  such  con-  j 
fidence  in  her  ability  that  no  ques- 
tions ever  arise  over  the  condition  of  I 
her  accounts,     which     are     always  j 
painstakingly  correct. 

On  '  the  long  distance  calls  she 
makes  a  "ticket"  for  it  in  the  point 
system  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
reads  these  records  to  someone  else 
who  makes  out  the  bills  correctly  for 
presentation.  Patrons  of  the  com- 
pany call  frequently  at  the  telephone 
office  for  it  Is  a  cheering  place  they 
say,  as  the  operator  is  always  pleas- 
ant, in  addition  to  being  an  interest- 
ing  conversationalist. 

Miss  Strecker  was  featured  in  an 
article  in  The  United  Telephone  com- 
pany's "Voice"  in  its  last  issue  and 
was   welcomed   by   them   as   one   of* 


|the  telephone  fraternity. 


/ 
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J*7\uarj     Jjy     IfJ-C 

Works  in    Blindness 

VY'hfll  you  are  feeling-  that  yov 
bavi  M  hard  time  consider  tfa< 
cour|ge  of  a  blind  girl  whosi 
story  is  thus  told  in  the  Unite( 
Telephone  Voice: 

Blind,  but  a  telephone  opera  to; 
for  fifteen  years,  serving  the  sub 
seribers  of  the  Milberger  exchange 
in  northwest  Kansas,  Theres; 
Strecker  is  giving  hetr  measui't 
of  service  to  mankind. 

Miss  Strecker  has  been  total 
ly  blind  since  she  was  two  years 
ond  and  connot  remember  the  <\o.\ 
when  Mhe  could  distinguish  day- 
light from  darkness,  but  her  great 
handicap  has  not  prevented  hei 
from  exerting  her  utmost  tc 
serve.  Her's  is  the  same  spirit 
which  has  animated  the  thou 
sauds  of  men  and  women  in  thf 
telephone    business. 

In  her  work  Miss  Sfreker  rare- 
ly makes  a  mistake.  The  Mil- 
berger exchange  serves  about  IOC- 
subscribers  and  is  located  IE 
miles  southwest  of  Russell,  Kan- 
sas. 
Hears  the  Bells 

Miss  Strecker  has*  arranged  e 
•cleverly    worked    out      series      oi 

!'  bells  that  indicate  to  her  the  line 
on  which  the  call  comes  into  the 
,  switchboard — "but  then  wonder  at 
j  the  unerring  aceura-cy  with  which 
i  she  sets  up  the  call,  always  plug- 
ging into   the   proper  jack!      The 
bells,    arranged    in    pairs,    and    of 
'  different    sizes,    arranged      above 
i  the    switchboard.      To    a      casual 
observer  many  of  the  bells  sound 
j  alike — but  Miss  Strecker     always 
J  knows  which  pair  of  bells  is  ring- 
\  ing.      No    one    complains    of      the 
j  service  given  at.  the  Milberger  ex- 
j  change,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
service. 

She  was  educated  in  the  school 
I  for    blind    and    is    familiar      with 
'•  the  system  of  perforations  usual- 
ly   taught    the   blind.      She   reads 
and  writes  in   the  Braille   system 
very   efficiently.  1"*,u»««»- 

Keeps  all   Accounts 

Miss  Strecker  keeps  all  the  rec- 
]  ords    of    the    Milberger   Telephone 
1  Company.'      When    the   board      of 
directors    holds    its    regular   meet- 
ings   she   presentsi   the   reports    of 
the  year's  business,  and  the  board 
!  has   such   confidence   in   her   abil- 
ity   that   no    questions    ever   arise 
over  the  condition  of  her  accounts. 
They    are    always      painstakingly 
j. correct. 

When  a  long  distance  call 
, comes  in  Miss  Strecker  makes*  a 
'"ticket"  for  it  in  the  point  sys- 
tem an^aT^e*MeWsW^e-m-onth 
'reads  off   these   records   to   some- 
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who    makes   out    the  bills 
ly    fur  presentation. 

■'  is  nlways  cheer- 
ful  ami  likes  to  have  rWtors  from 
niir  company  call  on  her.  she  i& 
g  talker  and  keen 
weH  posted  on  telephone  matters. 
\v  ■  ire  glad  to  have  her  as  one 
of  our  connecting  company  friends 
»nd  one  of  the  members  of  lire 
hone  fraternity  and  wish  her 
many  more  years  of  good  service^ 


Bos'on,  Mass.     C.S.     Morn' Tar 
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150  BLIND  IN  CITY  WORK 

AT  FIFTY  OCCUPATIONS 

. 

Survey    Shows    Seven    Practice 

Law,  Eighteen  Are  Salesmen 

and  Many  Run  Businesses. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
disclosed  that  nearly  450  sightless 
persons  In  this  city  are  engaged  in 
fifty  or  more  occupations.  Of  this 
number  approximately  200  are  In  busi- 
ness for  themselves. 

\V.  I.  Scandlin,  Director  of  the  so- 
cial service  department  of  the  associa- 
tion, called  the  variegated  number  of 
trades  and  occupations  pursued  by  the 
blind  "surprising  in  scope."  "One 
man."  he  said,  "has  been  carrying 
on  for  years  a  profitable  tea  and  cof- 
fee business  in  the  Bronx.  He  owns 
a  store,  waits  bn  all  his  customers, 
and  sends  out  bills  himself.  With  his 
profits  he  supports  a  wife  and  five 
children. 

"Another  interesting  career  is  that 
of  a  man  who  started  a  mail  order 
business  of  novelties  and  has  made 
quite  a  go  of  it.  Many  of  the  largest 
dry  goods  stores  in  the  city  are  sup- 
plied through  his  service.  We  also 
find  blind  men  making  grape  juice, 
operating  stands  for  the  sale  of  fruit, 
tobacco,  and  candy  and  soft  drinks, 
running  bootblack  parlors,  and  own- 
ing moving  van  concerns. 

"One  hundred  and  seventy-five  men 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  running 
news  stands.  Ten  partially  sightless  j 
ea  support  themselves  by  doing 
day  work.  Three  women  and  four  men 
own  rooming  houses. 

"Seven  sightless  men  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  this  city,  while 
salesmanship  has  enlisted  eighteen  in 
its  ranks.  Of  this  number  four  are 
handling  insurance  and  others  are  sell- 
ing paper,  twine,  electrical  pumps, 
clothing,  brooms  and  magazine  sub- 
scriptions. 

"There  are  eighteen  blind  music 
teachers  and  twenty-five  persons  who 
play  musical  instruments.  Other  oc- 
cupations for  the  blind  are  the  writ- 
ing of  prose  and  poetry,  vaudeville  act- 
ing, factory  work  and  Journalism."    ^J 


Blind  Telephone  Operators 

Prove  zisset  to  Community 

"Service  Couldn't  Be  Better."   Ohio  Subscribers  Say 
— 16-Year  Record  for  Beiiers 


BLOOMINGVILLE.  0..  Jan.  26 
(Special  Correspondence) — It  soon 
will  be  16  years  that  the  telephone 
exchange  in  Bloomingville,  O.,  has 
been  in  charge  of  operators  who  are 
totaly  blind. 

Bloomingville  is  a  hamlet  about 
midway  between  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  rural 
community  noted  for  fine  farms  and 
prosperous  farmers. 

The  operators  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Beiler. 

Ask  most  anyone  dependent  on 
the  Bloomingville  telephone  ex- 
change for  service,  how  this  service 
is,  and  the  answer  will  be: 
"Couldn't  be  any  better." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beiler  are  on  the  job 
all  the  time — 24  hours  a  day.  And, 
moreover,  they  are  pleasant,  polite, 
painstaking  and  accommodating  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

If  Jim  Jones  doesn't  happen  to  be 
at  home  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bailer  are  aware  of  the  fact: 
accordingly,  if  John  Brown  tries  to 
get  Jim  by  'phone  he  is  promptly 
advised  that  Jim  is  unavailable. 

"But  if  you  want  me  to  I'll  tell 
him  you  cahed  when  he  gets  home, 
^nd  have  him  call  you."  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Beiter — v^ehever  one  happens  to  be 
on  the  switchboard — will  say,  and  if 
Brown  "wants"  them  to  they  will,  j 
for  neither  ever  forgets. 

Mrs.  Beiler  operates  the  board  the 
most  of  the  time  during  the  day; 
Mr.  Beiler.  by  night.  The  latter  has 
a  "buzzer"  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
and  no  matter  whether  a  call  is  put 
in  early  or  late  he  hears  it  and 
answers  it. 

When  he  is  not  working  as  a  tele- 
phone operator.  Mr.  Beiler  is  making 
brooms  for  which  he  has  established 
an  always  good  and  remunerative 
market  in  his  locality. 

If,  perchance,  Mrs.  Beiler  has  a 
little  spare  time,  she  devotes  it  to 
mending,  sewing  or  assisting  a 
domestic  who  is  responsible  for  the 
housework. 

The  presence  of  the  domestic  in 
the  household,  however,  is  unneces- 
sary, or,  rather,  would  be  if  Mrs. 
Beiler  had  a  little  more  time,  for  she 
is  the  finest  kind  of  a  housekeeper 
and  one  of  the  best  of  cooks. 

"But  you  know  you  can't  keep 
house  and  cook  and  mend  and  sew 
and  all  that  and  tend  to  a  telephone 
at  the  same  time,''  she  tells  you. 

The  Beiiers  know  their  switch- 
b  ard  and  its  connections  well.  A 
lineman  relates  that  on  one  occasion 
following    a   severe    storm    he,    with 


other  members  of  a  crew,  went  to 
the  Bloomingville  locality  to  make 
necessary  repairs. 

"Beiler  told  us  when  we  arrived 
just  where  every  bit  of  the  trouble 
was,"  he  said.  "He  even  directed  us 
to  rather  remote  places  where  we 
found — much  to  our  surprise  in  not 
a  few  instances — that  things  were 
exactly  as  he  said  they  were." 

Sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Beiler  read 
in  a  newspaper  published  for  the 
blind  that  a  woman  in  Boston  had 
been  successfully  operating  a  tele- 
phone switchboard  for  some  little 
time. 

"I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Beiler,  "that 
if  she  could  do  it  I  could  do  it,  and 
asked  for  a  chance  to  prove  it — 
which  I  got." 

Mrs.  Beiler  who  was  Miss  Sara 
Ann  Jobe,  of  Linwood,  Cincinnati. 
0.,  a  native  of  Bridgeport,  0.,  like 
her  husband  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio   Institute   for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Beiler  was  graduated  from  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1894;  the 
present  Mrs.  Beiler,  two  years  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Beiler  says  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Beiler — in  so  far  as  he  has  been  able 
to  learn — are  the  only  blind  people 
in  complete  charge  of  a  telephone 
exchange   at  the   present  time. 

A  small  clock  with  raised  nu- 
merals on  its  face,  hangs  conven- 
iently above  the  telephone  switch- 
board Mr.  and  Mrs  Be-ilei-  take  turn 
in  operating. 

"We  have  many  calls  for  the  cor- 
rect time,"  Mrs.  Beiler  explained. 
"We  give  to  all  who  ask.  Why,  Jo 
you  know,  we  even  get  calls  for  the 
time  from  Sandusky  since  the  San- ! 
dusky  operators  have  been  forbid- 
den to  tell  what  time  it  is." 

The  patrons  of  the  Bloomingville 
telephone  service  wouldn't  have 
operators  other  than  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beiler,  and  they  sey  so  in  so  many 
words. 


AWam/.  Fla..  t      Herald- 

April      13,      /jXC      

THE  BLIND  SEE. 
TV^Hrs  often  been  noted  that  people 
who  have  some  physical  defect 
often  develop  unusual  capacity  in 
some  line  of  work,  using  faculties 
that  probably  would  have  lain  dor- 
mant but  .for  the  spur  of  a  handi- 
cap. Blind  persons  who  have  cour- 
age are  able  to  do  all  and  often  more 
than  those  who  see. 

A  recent  survey  in  New  York  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  are  in  that 
city,  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
work,  no  fewer  than  450  blind  per- 
sons. Two  hundred  of  these  are  in 
business  for  themselves.  The  run- 
ning of  newsstands  is  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite lines  of  business,  and  one  in 
which  the  blind  have  been  particu- 
larly successful.  One  man  conducts 
a  successful  tea  and  coffee  business. 
Another  has  worked  up  a  rather 
large  mail-order  business.  There  are 
seven  sightless  men  who  have  been 
admitted  to  practice  law.  Eighteen 
blind  persons  are  successful  teachers 
of  music. 

The  newspapers  recently  carried 
the  story  of  a  man  who  is  engaged 
in  building  a  house,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  totally  blind.  He  is 
doing  everything  in  connection  with 
'he  building  except  to  place  the  con- 
•rete  foundation,  for  which  he  em- 
ployed some  help.  Even  the  cutting 
and  placing  of  timbers  for  the  roof 
is  being  done  by  this  blind  man,  who 
seems  to  have  an  uncanny  ability  to 
find  his  way  about  the  dangerous 
places  on  the  building,  and  an  un- 
usual skill  in  fitting  the  various 
parts  of  the  building. 

A  handicap  ceases  to  be  a  handi- 
cap when  it  is  attacked  with  pluck 
and  perseverance.  It  may  even  lead 
to  better  accomplishments  than 
would  have  been  attained  without  it. 
The  case  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  the  lame  should  be  a  spur  to 
those  who  are  in  full  possession  of 
their  faculties.  In  view  of  what  so 
many  have  accomplished  with  only 
part  of  their  physical  powers  avail- 
able, there  seems  little  excuse  for 
failure  on  the  part  of  those  who  can 
see  and  hear. 

The  whine  of  the  failure  is  not 
often  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
is  physically  handicapped.        *s 
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BLIND,  YET  DRIVES  AN   AUTO 


DeWitt  Smith,  blind  since  he  was  16,  pilots  an  automobile  through  traffic 
in  Atlanta,  Ga  like  a  veteran.  All  he  asks  is  that  a  person  sit  beside  him 
and  call  out  the  roads  and  streets.  He  does  the  rest.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  drives  a  car,  he  never  walks  the  streets  alone.     It's  too  dangerous, 

he   says. 
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Blind  Man  Becomes 


Expert  Telephone  Operator 

LUSHTON,  Neb— Harry  Ronne,  blind 
for  the  better  part  of  a  s"6re  of  years, 
has  just  finished  his  14th  year  as  opera- 
tor  at  the  local  telephone  exchange. 

Ronne  lost  his  eyesight  as  a  result  of 
'Illness,  and  having  led  an  active  life 
was  loth  to  sit  in  idleness.  His  wife, 
a  former  operator,  took  the  position  of 
'manager,  here.  Ronne  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  learn  to  operate  the  switch- 
board so  that  he  might  assist  his  wife, 
'and  in  time  mastered  all  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  and  a  lot  more. 

Not  only  is  he  able  to  attend  to 
the  mechanical  details  connected  vvitn 
operating  a  switchboard,  but  he  is, 
through  concentration  and  the  develop- 
ment .  of  his  sense  of  hearing  to  .> 
marvelous  degree,  able  to  detect  which 
one  of  the  several  hundred  drops  ins 
signaled  for  a  connection  and  locate 
and  answer  with  great  accuracy.  He 
says  that  he  has  learned  to  know  t.ie 
click  of  each,  distinctive  to  his  ear, 
He  attends  to  the  ordinary  ioutine  of 
toll  ervice  and  makes  out  his  own 
tickets    in    proper    form. 

He  operates  a  typewriter  with  facil- 
ity, and  just  an  ordinary  typewriter 
at  that.  In  his  spare  moments  he 
acts  as  correspondent  for  a  newspaner 
and  regularly  sends  in  a  typewritten 
letter. 


HOW  WOMEN 
MAKE  MONEY 


A   BLIND  WOMAN'S   PLAN 

When  It  was  announced  that  a  blind 
woman — Mrs.  J.  A.  Duff  of  Charlton 
county,  Missouri — had  won  first  prise 
in  the  lard-making-  contest  at  the  1928 
agricultural  fair  held  under  the  auspiaea 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  there  were 
many  exclamations  of  astonishment,  for 
Mrs.  Duff  had  been  In  competition  with 
more  than  50  farm  women  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state. 

However,  as  It  soon  developed,  Mrs. 
Duff  was  not  only  proficient  In  the  mak- 
ing of  lard,  but  had  also  succeeded  in 
adding  materially  to  the  family's  in- 
come through  this  and  her  other  ac- 
complishments. 

In  addition  to  doing  all  the  mending, 
darning  and  plain  sewing  for  her  fam- 
ily, Mrs.  Duff  raises  100  chickens  every 
year,  selects  eggs  through  her  keen 
sense  of  touch,  sets  the  hens  and  care» 
for  them  during  the  setting  and  hatch- 
ing. 

"There's  no  reason,"  she  says,  "why 
the  loss  of  one's  sight  should  be  such  a 
handicap  that  a  blind  person  has  to  sit 
back  in  an  easy  chair  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  and  let  other  people  wait  on 
her.  "We  couldn't  afford,  it  and,  what's 
more,  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  I  had  to 
have  some  work,  if  only  to  keep  my 
mind  occupied  and  off  my  troubles — for 


I; 


or 


it's    not    Nis>     to    lose    your   eyesight    und 

to  h:i-  through  life  in  darkness. 

mrse,  1  know  rwoy  nook  and  cranny 

of  our  house  and  yard  by  heart  and  It 

t    much    trouble    to    find    my    way 

d   by   myself,   even   when  It  came 

omethlng  like  making  lard. 

•'I    did    all    of    thnt    myself,    too,    with 

the  exception  of  straining  the  lard.     My 

husband    helped    me    with    thnt,    hut    all 

the  rest  of  it   was   ir.y  own  work.     I  pur- 

y    made   up   a   pood   deal   rr  >re   than 

we  needed  and  had  no  difficult     In  sell- 

he    rest.     This,    with    the     hlckens, 

a  lot  In  making-  both  ei     i  meet — 

days" 
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'""•'Twaffl  of  the  blind  people  in 
fork  made  by  the  workers  of 
the  lighthouse  an  Institution  which 
has  undertaken  the  care  of  the  blind 
to  the  point  of  making:  himself  sup- 
porting-, has  revealed  that  there  are 
400  of  these  sightless  persons  in 
Manhattan  and  double  that  number 
in  Greater  Xew  York.  The  society 
has  a  number  of  field  workers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  find  places  for  the  blind 
workmen.  They  say  they  have  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  persons  to  em- 
ploy the  blind  when  they  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  them,  but  once  they  have 
been  placed  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any 
change  is  made.  The  employer  is 
usually  satisfied  with  the  product  and 
the  laborer  in  this  instance  is  rarely 
inclined  to  make  any  change.  The 
field  for  blind  workmen  is  constant- 
ly being  enlarged  by  discovering  new 
work  which  they  are  capable  of. 
Owing  to  safety  devices  which  have 
been  recently  placed  on  printing 
presses  it  is  possibly  for  a  blind  per- 
sons to  act  as  feeder.  Many  are 
trained  to  work  about  small  auto- 
matic machines.  By  the  use  of  dicta- 
phones blind  persons  are  employed 
now  as  typists.  There  are  many  blind 
persons  employed  as  assemblers  of 
electrical  devices  and  there  are  many 
employed  as  tuners  in  piano  factories. 
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TOTALLY  BLIND,  BUT  HE 
MANAGES  WELL  HIS  FARM 

Maine   Man   Even   Fells   Trees   and   Saws   and 
Splits  His  Own  Firewood 


WALTER  L.  SMITH 


The  five  senses  are  all  of  use  to  man; 
but  It  Is  possible  to  accomplish  much 
when  one  of  them  is  missing,  as  in 
the  case  of  Walter  L.  Smith,  of  Far- 
ming ton. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Mr  Smith  went 
out  from  his  home  one  morning  pre- 
pared to  use  dynamite  in  blasting  some 
rocks  upon  his  farm.  There  was  an 
explosion  prematurely,  and  since  that 
time  he  has   been  totally   blinrj. 

Many  men  would  have  sat  down  dis- 
heartened but  he  felt,  that  he  had  to  do 
*omething  to  keep  the  farm  going.    He 


was  married  and  had  a  capable  wife, 
but  she  could  do  what  she  could  and 
no  more.  Mr  Smith  took  up  the  burden 
and  has  been  carrying  it  along,  thriv-  j 
ing-  perhaps  better  than  the  average 
small  farmer. 

He  keeps  some  six  or  eight  cattle, 
five  of  them  being  registered  Guern-  j 
seys.  He  selects  his  cattle  entirely 
himself,  passing  his  hands  carefully 
over  them  and  so  good  is  he  In  this 
line  that  he  has  done  better  in  selection 
than  some  who  have  their  sight,  as 
his  prizes  at  the  county  fair  have 
shown. 

.Each  season  he  goes  to  the  forest. 


foils  trees  for  the  year's  supply  of  Are 
wood,  cutting:  log's  into  the  proper 
length  to  draw  to  the  door,  "limbing 
out"  these  trees  as  any  one  would  if 
able  to  se,e.  He  usually  has  a  man  or 
boy  to  drive  the  team  in  drawing  tho 
wood  to  his  home  but  after  that  saws 
and  splits  into  "stovewood"  himself 
and  saws  it  by  water  power  without 
any  assistance  from  any  one. 

Most  wood-sawing  machines  have  a 
movable  table  which  slides  along  to 
make  two,  three  or  more  cuts,  but 
Mr  Smith  has  a  movable  saw.  A 
brake  brings  this  saw  against  the  wood 
and  when  it  has  moved  as  far  as  it 
will  in  the  wood  he  reverses  the  action 
and  the  saw  moves  back  into  a  case, 
where  it  is  safe. 

Splitting  the  wood  one  would  say 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all; 
but  by  having  it  placed  right  and  with 
acute  sense  of  direction  acquired  to 
some  extent  since  losing  his  sight 
he  is  able  to  do  the  work. 

He  goes  about  the  barn,  elowly  of* 
course,  but  with  sureness,  goes  to  the 
hay  loft  by  ladder,  pitches  the  hay 
to  the  floor  for  feeding  and  in  Sum- 
mer pitches  the  hay  on  the  cart  for 
drawing  to  the  barn. 

Last  Summer  he  mowed  his  lawn 
with  a  scythe,  raked  the  hay  andi  car- 
ried it  to  the  barn. 

He  has  surmounted  thus  far  most 
of  the  obstacles  in  his  path  and  has 
set  an  example  of  courage  that  puts 
him  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
believe    in    "doing." 
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/^Vocations  for  Blind 

CONVERSING  with  a  woman  who  has 
^->  had  much  to  do  with  the  translating 
of  books  into  Braille  for  blind  readers,  I 
was  interested  to  learn  of  the  new  fields  in 
which  the  blind  were  earning  livelihoods. 

"Piano-tuning  and  broom-making — those 
were  the  "traditional  jobs.  Soon  they  may 
exist  only  in  song  and  story.  They  don't 
satisfy  the  younger  generation.  Now  it's 
books  on  massage  they  demand — chiroprac- 
tic, law,  gardening.  The  sensitiveness  of 
his  fingers  makes  the  blind  masseur  espe- 
cially competent. 

"The  fame  of  certain  blind  lawyers  has 
aroused  ambition  and  hope  in  those  of 
more  scholarly  temperament.  Books  on 
gardening  are  greatly  needed.  You  see,  in 
the  making  and  care  of  gardens,  we  are 
learning  that  much  of  the  technic  that  sup- 
posedly required  clear  vision  can  be  man- 
aged by  specialized  training  of  the  sense  of 
smell  (strangely  undeveloped  in  modern 
life)  and  by  the  cultivation  of  a  fine  dis- 
tinction in  subtle  fragrances." 
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l^STx  glind  Young  Women 
Take  Haiiie  INursing  Course 


totally  blind  young  women 
have  just  completed  a  course  in 
Home  Nursing,  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Red  Cross  at  "Clarke- 
wood."  residence  of  the  blind  on 
Sherbourne  Street,  Toronto,  and 
have  demonstrated  most  convincing- 
ly their  ability  to  absorb  and  put  in- 
to practical  use  the  knowledge  which 
such  a  course  imparts. 

Spring  has  brought  to  a  close  149 
classes  in  Home  Nursing,  conducted 
by  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  Toronto, 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  2,699 
members.  Seventeen  classes  are  at 
the  moment  in  operation  and  1,811 
members  of  the  classes  completed 
have  received  diplomas.  Those  clas- 
ses which  finished  their  course  in 
March  include  groups  from  St 
John's  Garrison  Church,  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church,  Humewood  House,  Al- 
hambra  United,  C.  G.  I.  T.,  Eastern 
Avenue  Baptist  'Church,  Carlton 
United  Church,  Old  St.  Andrew's 
Church.  C.  G.  I.  T.,  Willard  Hall, 
"Olarkewood"  Residence  for  the 
Blind,  Central  Technical  School,,  five 
classes,  and  Riverdale  Technical 
School,  three  classes.  Three  new 
classes  were  also  organized  during 
March,  these  being  at  St.  Matthe.<  s 
CLG.  1.  T.,  Bedford  Bark,  C.  G.  I.  T, 
anV  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A,  «f 
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V  the  Blind   of  a  Great   City. 

An  estima£ecH,'lR!%  blind  people  in 
New  York  made  by  the  workers  of  the 
Lighthouse;  an  institution  which  has 
undertaken  the  care  of  the  blind  to 
the  point  of  making  himself  support- 
ing, has  revealed  that  there  are  400  of 
these  sightless  persons  in  Manhattan 
and  double  that  number  in  Greater 
New  York.  The  society  has  a  number 
of  field  workers  whose  duty  it  is  to  find 
places  for  the  blind  workmen.  They 
say  they  have  some  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing persons  to  employ  the  blind  when 
they  are  not  familiar  with  them  but 
once  they  have  been  placed  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  any  change  is  made.  ThjB 
employed  is  usually  satisfied  with  the 
product  and  the  laborer  in  this  in- 
stance is  rarely  inclined  to  make  any 
change.  The  field  for  blind  workmen 
is  constantly  being  enlarged  by  discov- 
ering new  work  which  they  are  capable 
of.  Owing  to  safety  devices  which  have 
been  recently  placed  on  printing  presses 
it  is  possible  for  a  blind«»person  to>  act 
as  feeder.  Many  are  trained  to  work 
about  small  automatic  machines.  By 
the  use  of  dictaphones  blind  persons 
are  employed  now  as  typists.  There 
are  many  blind  persons  employed  as 
assemblers  of  electrical  devices  and 
there  ure  many  employed  as  tuners  in 
piano  factories. 
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BLIND  APPRECIATE  WORK 
GIVEN  THEM  TO  DO 

Pursue  Various  Occupations  to 
Earn  Their  Living 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  bli.nl 
men  and  women  earn  their  livnvj,. 
Their  occupations  are  almost  as  varied 
as  for  their  sighted  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. What  they  are  able  to  d)  :le- 
pends  upon  their  previous  training 
and   education. 

The  blind  men  of  Lackawanna  coun- 
ty are  engaged  in  the  following  occu- 
pations; three  are  auto  and  fire  Insur- 
ance agents:  one  Is  a  chiropractor,  an- 
other a  doctor  of  osteopathy,  one  clerk 
of  the  courts:  three  carpet  weavers, 
one  piano  tuner,  two  dictaphone  oper- 
ators, two  store  keepers,  four  brush 
makers,  one  hoop  maker,  one  rush 
chair  e;uii'!\  thirteen  expert  caners  of 
all  kinds  of  chairs,  one  broom  maker, 
one  upholsterer  and  seven  salesmen. 

Blind  women  in  their  homes  make 
aprons  and  holders,  knit  wash  clothes, 
mittens  and  other  simple  articles  of 
t.hn*.  nature.  Some  make  trays  and 
other  beautiful  things  of  reed.  These 
men  and  women  are  anxious  to  e'ifn 
an  honest  living,  and  try  hard  to  io 
all  the  things  that  loss  of  sight  per- 
mits them  to  do.  People  of  the  city 
can  lieln  these  people  by  giving  them 
work  of  some  description:  The  public 
is  invited  to  visit  the  rooms  in  th« 
?.00  block  of  Adams  avenue  and  see 
how  handily  the  blind  people  make 
[brushes,    brooms,    etc  ____      •" 
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Selling  Insurance  Is  Latest  In- 
vasion, Survey  Shows;  35 
Men  With  One  City  Firm 


SEVERAL  GO  "ON  THE  ROAD" 


Industrial  Shops  Attract;  One 
a  Bankruptcy  Receiver 


[  Although  a  few  years  ago  compara- 
tively few  occupations  were.'  open  to. 
the  blind,  a  survey  just  completed  by 
the  New  York  ,;AssociatiflrL_iQr  the 
Blirfrd-Jifo  111  EasT^toStreet;  indi- 
cates  that  nearly  every  phase  of  hu- 
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"nen  and  women. 

BMnu   men    and   womt 

-»!1  insur.--  urvey  re- 

i    $2,500    to    $10,000 

a    year.      More    than    thirty-five    blind 

an  selling  Insurance  for 
says  the  report,  and  four  men  have 
placed  with  another  firm  In  New 
•luring  the  past  five  mos 
Insurance  companies  In  New  York  are 
encouraging  this  new  venture.  Rate 
books  In  BraiUe  raised  type  have  Just 
been  printed  by  the  association  for  the 
use  of  blind  salesmen. 

Several  blind  men  are  reported  "on 
the  road"  for  manufacturing  concerns. 
Many  blind  men  are  employed  In  In- 
dustrial shops,  says  the  survey,  as  drill 
pressmen,  lathe  operators  and  part- 
assemblers  In  repair  shops  and  radio 
factories. 

Many  blind  men  and  women  have 
become  masseurs  and  chiropractors  and 
the  nr  iber  of  blind  persons  entering 
these  occupations  Is  Increasing,  the  as- 
sociation has  learned.  Several  blind 
men  in  New  York  practice  osteopathy. 
There  are  blind  stenographers  and 
dictaphone  operators,  blind  proprietors 
of  storage  and  moving  firms,  whole- 
sale clg  shops,  decorating,  automo- 
bile accessory  shop.'  and  poolrooms. 
One  blind  man  Is  a  receiver  In  bank- 
ruptcy cases  and  owns  and  operates  a 
large  multlgraph  business.  Blind  piano 
repairers    and    tuners,    musicians    and 


people  own  their  own 
ablfehments  but  the  majority  work 
for  others  and  are,  .says  the  survey, 
able  and  efficient.  Blind  piano  re- 
pairers and  tuners,  musicians  and  teach- 
ers also  make  their  own  ways  without 
help,  it  is  reported. 

With  other  faculties  unimpaired, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  ambitious 
person  with  this  physical  impairment 
should  not  succeed  when  given  the 
chance.  Nature  makes  its  compensa- 
tions and  adjustments.  Sometimes 
these  are  made  with  such  mastery  that 
the  replacement  gift  is  even  better  in 
an  economic  way  than  that  which  was 
taken  away. 

All  the  blind  want  is. a  chance.  This 
country  is  big  and  generous  to  absorb 
all  into  useful  employment. 
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EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Although  a  few  years  ago  occupations 
were  open  to  the  blind,  a  survey  just  | 
completed  by  the  New  York  association 
for  the  blind  indicates  that  nearly  every 
phase  of  human  endeavor  now  gives  em- 
ployment to  blind  men  and  women. 
What  is  better,  the  afflicted  persons  are 
making  good,  according  to  the  survey. 

Blind  men  and  w6men  have  lately  be- 
gun to  sell  insurance,  the  survey  shows 
and  earn  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  per 
year.  More  than  35  blind  men,  it  is 
said,  are  selling  insurance  for  one  firm 
and  four  have  been  placed  with  another 
firm  in  recent  months.  The  blind  are 
helped  in  their  work  by  rate  books  in 
Braille  raised  type. 

Several  blind  men  are  reported  "on 
the  roads"  for  manufacturing  concerns 
and  it  is  said  others  are  employed  in 
industrial  shops  as  drill  pressmen,  lathe 
operators  and  parts-assemblers  in  re- 
pair shops  and  radio  factories.  Many 
blind  persons  are  successful  masseurs 
and  chiropractors  and  several  are  expert 
in  osteopathy.  There  are  also  blind 
atbaographers,  dictaphone  operators  and 
multlgraph  operators. 


FESSIflNS 

OPEN  FOB  BLIND 

. 

Speakers     at     Convention 

Here  Say  They  Are  Able 

to  Make  Own  Living 


Law,  osteopathy,  salesmanship  and 
various  branches  of  business  are  only 
a  few  of  the  callings  suitable  for  the 
blind  person,  according  to  Evelyn 
McKay,  speaking  at  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  this 
mornnig's  session  at  the  Morton. 

"There  si  no  doubt  that  the  blind 
man  can  earn  his  living,  if  he  is  given 
a  chance,"  said  Miss  McKay,  "and,  at 
present  we  are  compilin  ga  list  from  a 
survey  made  during  the  past  year  of 
the  callings  that  seem  to  offer  possi- 
bilities to  the  blind." 

A  working  plan  devised  by  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  whereby  blinds  pupils 
wishing  to  work  during  vacations  may 
bo  placed  in  positions  paying  salaries 
was  described  by  Florence  Birchard, 
division  of  the  blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  blind  realize  themselves  the 
value  of  testing  their  powers  as  wage 
earners  before  they  finally  leave  the 
training  schools  for  the  actual  eco- 
nomic struggle.  Twenty-four  boys 
and  girls  have  made  application  this 
year  for  positions.  Simple  callings, 
such  as  dishwashing,  bed-making, 
scrubbing  and  the  simplest  forms  of 
housework  are  open  to  the  girls;  and 
restaurant  work,  cleaning  work  and 
work  on  poultry  farms  are  open  to 
the  boys,"   she  -  in  tod. 

The  adult   blind   in  rural  communi- 


ties lire  in   far  less /of  a  disadvantage 
than   those  living  i  according 

to    Frances    Read    Liirab,    state   com- 
mission for  the  blind.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
ago   b    blind    woman   living 
in  it  rural  comnuinit.v    had  n  grnj 
look  after  she  had  passed  sch 
said     Mrs.     Lumb.     "but     now 
women  have  been   taught    lo  read 
write   Braille,    and    have    ninny   f< 
of  self-amusement.     Knitting,  croi 
ing.     the    radio,    and     literature    and 
magazines  from   the  state  commission 
are  only  a  few  of  the  things  to  oo 
the  mind  of  the  blind  person. 

"In  fact,  they  Ore  much  better  off 
than  the  city  blind,  for  they  are  on 
familiar  ground  and  their  social  con- 
tact: is  permanent.  Their  enterp 
included  poultry  raising,  flower  rais- 
ing for  commercial  purposes,  teaching 
music,  tuning  pianos,  operating  weav- 
ing shops  and  making  brooms  and 
brushes,"  she  concluded. 
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A  BLIND  RUGMAKER 

Six  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Alice  Snow, 
den  at  Alachua,  Fla..  who  has  been 
blind  for  19  years,  was  very  much  in 
need  of  both  occupation  and  remunera- 
tive manual  employment,  one  of  her 
friends  suggested  that  she  try  rag-rug 
making.  The  friend  got  her"  the  rags 
and  started  her  on  the  work.  She  has 
been  so  successful  that  she  was  invited 
recently  to  address  a  group  of  home 
demonstration  agents  and  give  a  talk 
on  her  work. 

She  told  them  how  helpful  her  friends 
had  been  in  the  one  part  of  the  work 
she  could  not  do  for  herself— in  dyeing 
the  rags  so  as  to  have  different  bright 
colors.  After  the  rags  are  dyed  she 
keeps  the  colors  separate,  putting,  per- 
haps, the  red  ones  In  a  basket,  the 
white  ones  in  a  bag  and  the  black  one 
in  a  box.  According  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  she  can 
cut  out  the  strips  herself,  using  the  first 
finger  of  her  left  hand  as  a  guide  for 
the  width,  putting  the  edge  of  the  cloth 
between  her  fingers  and  bringing  the 
scissors  to  the  end  of  the  finger  each 
time.  jChis  keeps  the  strip  the  same 
width.  She  can  tell  by  the  weight  or 
feeling  of  the  braid  as  she  makes  jt 
whether  or  not  to  add  more  strips. 

Round   rugs,   she   said,    are   easier   for 
her   tp   make   than   oval    ones,    for    the 
braids   merely   have   fo  be   sewed  round 
and  round.     On  the  oval  rugs,  since  she 
cannot  see  when  she  comes  to  the  place 
where    sh».    ought    to     turn,     she    sews 
strings  on  the  four  curves  to  guide  her. 
In    making    a    hlt-or-mlss    pattern    she 
simply  mixes  colored  strips  up  with  her 
hands  in  one  pile  and  then  begins  work,  ' 
When  a  rug  is  finished  it  is  laid  flat  on  I 
the  floor,   dampened   slightly,   and   then 
a    heavy   board    is    laid   on    top   of   it    to  I 
press  it  flat. 

Through  her  rug-making  work  Mrs. 
Snowden  has  found  both  employment 
for  her  time  and  a  source,  of  income. 
She  adds  that  it  has  also  brought  her 
many  friends,  and  that  she  la  glad  to 
impart  whatever  she  knows  about  the 
art.  to  home  demonstration  groups  who 
wish  to  learn  rugmaking. 
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t  "  OVERCOMING  BLINDNESS. 

Out  of  ignTr  riiMwaanainftQiiir"  the  story 
of  Miss  Emma  Mast,  blind  for  many 
years,  who  has  made  a  place  for  herself 
in  the  business  life  of  the  California 
city,  and  it  is  a  very  importa»t  place, 
too,  for  she  is  an  expert  coffee  taster, 
with  a  very  high  rating-.  Persons  who 
are  blind,  many  of  them  born  blind,  are 
doing  wonderful  things  in  these  times. 
Good  coffee  tasters,  like  good  wine 
tasters,  or  good  tea  tasters,  command 
good  salaries.  Many  of  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Mast,  this  blind  lady  oi 
San  Francisco,  become  very  proficient. 
They  get  the  finer  flavors  steamed  from 
the  coffee  bean,  or  the  tea  leaf,  oi 
brewed  in  wine  vats  and  thus  help 
coffee  merchants  and  others  \o  grade 
their  products  according  to  quality. 

Of  course  Miss  Mast's  blindness  prob- 
ably has  made  her  sense  of  taste  keener, 
just  as  it  has  helped  her  other  senses. 
The  loss  of  one  sense  always  strengthens 
the  senses  that  remain  on  duty.  It  is 
one  of  nature's  wise  ways  of  meeting 
emergencies  in  animal  life. 

But  the  main  thing  in  the  case  of 
this  California  lady  is  in  the  hope  it 
holds  out  for  persons  afflicted  by  blind- 
ness. There  are  many  blind  men  an 
women  in  this  country  who  are  making 
big  places  for  themselves  in  various 
spheres  of  useful  effort.  Of  course 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  Alabama  lady, 
is  a  familiar  example  of  what  the  blind 
may  sometimes  do.  But  there  are  many 
others.  Blindness  is  not  now  the  hor- 
rible affliction  it  used  to  be.  Some- 
times we  wonder  if  the  mentally  and 
spiritually  blind  are  not  really  worse 
off  than  the  physically  blind.  Anyway 
the  physically  blind  frequently  find  a 
way  to  prosper  and  progress,  and  these 
blind  persons  are  writing  some  very 
hopeful  history  in  these  times. 
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"SEES"  WITH  HANDS 
Miss  Winnie  Nelson,  a  blind  stenog- 
rapher for  a  Houston  real  estate  opera- 
tor "sees"  with  her  hands.  Despite  the 
fact  that  she  is  blind  she  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  taking  fast  dictation,  and  this 
is  how  she  does  it.  She  has  a*  mental 
device  ight  inches  long,  pierced  with 
tiny  holes.  Underneath  this  she  places 
her  paper.  As  her  employer  talks  she 
punches  indentations  in  the  paper 
through  the  holes  with  a  stylus,  a  small 
awl-like  instrument.  After  the  dicta- 
tion she  runs  her  fingers  over  the  in- 
dentations and  transcribes  the  notes  on 
a  typewriter. 
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BLIND  WOMAN  MAKES  RUGS 
Mrs.    Alice     Snowden,     of    Alachua 
county,   Fla.,   has   been   blind    for    19 
years.    About  six  years  ago,  when  she 
was  very  much  in  need  both  of  occupa- 
tion and  remunerative  manual  employ- 
ment, one  of  her  friends  suggested  that 
she  try  rag  rug  making.     The  friend 
got  her  the   rags   and   started   her   on 
the  work.    She  has  been  so  successful 
that  she  was  invited  recently  to  address 
a  group  of  home  demonstration  agents 
and   give   a   talk   on   her   work.     She 
told  them  how  helpful  her  friends  had 
I  been   in    the    one    part    of    the    work 
she  could  not  do  for  herself — in  dye- 
ing the   rags   so   as  to   have   different 
bright  colors.    After  the  rags  are  dyed 
she  keeps  the  colors  separate,  putting 
the   red   ones   in   a   basket,   the   white 
ones   in    a    bag,    and   the   black    ones 
in  a  box.     She  can  cut  out  the  strips 
herself,  using  the  first  finger  of  her  left 
hand  as  a  guide  for  the  width,  putting 
the  edge  of  the  cloth  between  her  fin- 
gers and  bringing  the  scissors  to  the 
end  of  the  finger  each  time.    This  keeps 
the   strips  the   same   width.     She   can 
tell  by  the  weight  or  feel  of  the  braid 
as  she  makes  it  whether  or  not  to  add 
more  strips. 

Round  rugs,  she  said,  are  easier  for 
her  to  make  than  oval  ones,  for  the 
braids  merely  have  to  be  sewed  round 
and  round.  On  the  oval  rugs,  since  she 
cannot  see  when  she  comes  to  the  place 
where  she  ought  to  turn,  she  sews 
strings  on  the  four  curves  to  guide  her. 
In  making  a  hit-or-miss  pattern  she 
simply  mixes  all  colored  strips  up  with 
her  hands  in  one  pile  and  then  begins 
work;  When  a  rug  is  finished  it  is  laid 
flat  on  the  floor,  dampened  slightly,  and 
then  a  heavy  board  is  laid  on  top  of  it 
to  press  it  flat.  Through  her  rug-mak- 
ing work  Mrs.  Snowden  has  found  both 
employment  for  her  time  and  a  source 
of  income.  She  adds  that  it  has  also 
brought  her  many  friends,  and  that  she 
is  glad  to  impart  whatever  she  knows 
about  the  art  to  home  demonstration 
groups  who  wish  to  learn  rug-making. 
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The  unusual  scope  of  positions 
now  filled  by  blind,  men  and  women 
has  been  revealed  in  a  survey  of 
the  country,  results  of  which  were 
made  known  in  a  report  reaching 
here  today. 

The  findings  show  the  increasing 
;  opportunities  for  study  and  train- 
ing which  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  blind  people  as  well  as  the 
|g;reat  extent  to  which  sightless 
people  are  availing  themselves  of 
these  chances. 

Pointing  out  that  opportunities 
for  blind  employment  a  few  years 
ago  were  limited  to  a  few  profes- 
sions   such    as    piano    tuning,    music 


teaching  and  manual  trades  such  as 
basket  weaving,  chair  caning  and 
rattan  work,  the  survey  places  em- 
phasis upon  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  present  situation,  in  which  blind 
men  and  women  are  achieving  a  de- 
gree of  independence  never  before 
enjoyed    by  them. 

Outstanding  .among  money-mak- 
ing positions  for  which  blind  men 
have  equipped  themselves  is  that  of 
insurance  salesman.  There  are  more 
than  35  blind  insurance  salesmen 
operating  successfully  throughout 
the  United  States  for  one  company 
alone  today. 

Insurance  companies  are  encour- 
aging capable  sightless  men  in  this 
new  endeavor,  which  enables  them 
to  earn  from  $2500  to  '$10,000. 

Many  blind  men  are  employed  as 
salesmen  for  both  clerking  duties 
and  house-to-house  work.  Several 
are  reported  "on  the  road"  for 
manufacturing  concerns. 

One  of  the  most  recent  jobs  to  be 
opened  to  blind  men  is.  that  of  me- 
chanic in  industrial  shops.  The  sur- 
vey lists  sightless  men  who  are 
drill  pressmen,  lathe  operators  and 
part-assemblers  in  repair  shops  and 
radio  factories. 

The  number  of  sightless  men  and 
women  entering  the  field  as  mas- 
seurs and  chiropractors  is  increas- 
ing. Several  masseurs  are  said  to 
be  employed  in  local  hospitals;  two 
'maintain  their  own  offices.  Several 
blind  men  practice  osteopathy. 
iWhire  these  lines  of  work  have  been 
eSf^ged  in  by  ,the  blind  in  Euro- 
pean countries  for  many  years,  they 
were  never  undertaken  in  this  coun- 
try before  the  last  10  years,  and 
then  only  rarely. 

Many  blind  women  are  employed 
as  stenographers  and  dictaphone 
operators  having  their  files  and  cat- 
aloguing systems  in  Braille. 

With  the  growing  financial  inde- 
pendence of  the  blind,  many  have 
been  able  to  start  a  business  of  their 
own.  -The  sense  of  touch,  so  keenly 
developed  in  a  blind  person,  enables 
him  to  carry  on  his  work  with  little 
difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  with- 
out assistance.  Blind  men  having 
their  own  stationery  and  candy 
stores,  fruit  and  newspaper  stands 
c&nduct    these    businesses    in   many 
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Golf    Ball    Bags    Made    by 
Sightless  Girls  in  Factory 
)  Here;    Lions   Club   Spon- 
\  sors  Plan 


The  first  Thousand  of  100.000  golf 
pall  bags  to  be  made  by  blind  work- 
ers of  Dandy  Lions,  Inc.,  were 
^hipped  out  Wednesday,  il  was  an- 
nounced by  I.  C.  Timmins,  preside  at 
of- the  company  and  chairman  of  the 
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There   are   now    ll    blind    girls 

he  machines. 

le   of  these   sightless   operators 

before    on    power   nV>- 

-    been     Mind 

since    birth,    never    before    operate.! 

even  a  sewing  machine.     She  is  now 

the   best   operator   in   the   plant. 

e  girls  feed  the  cloth  into  the 
\  Hiding  it  with  their 
rs.  In  spite  of  their  short  ex- 
perience, garment  manufacturers 
who  have  seen  them  work  say  they 
turn  out  work  equal  to  that  of  ihe 
best  sight  operators. 

Trmmons,  who  is  assisted  by  W.  H. 
I  '.i-den.  secretary  of  the  elub,  ami 
Mrs.  G.  X.  Battenfield,  instructor  of 
the  girls,  will  send  out  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  of  the  bass.  They 
will  be  sent  to  members  of  golf  clubs 
all  over  America. 

if     members     of     4  000     golf 
a    were   requested    in    letters   sent 
out     several     weeks    ago.      Approxi- 
mately  100.000  names  have  been   re- 
ceived.    Each  bag  has  on  it  the  name 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  will  be  sent. 
The   bag  is  placed   in   a   glaze!   en- 
velope   bearing   an    amusing    cartoon 
of  interest  to  golfers.     That  envelope 
)«  mailed  in  a  heavy  manila  envelope 
to  the  golfer.     TV'ith  the  bag  is  a   let- 
ter from  Handy  Lions,   Inc..  explain- 
he  use  of  the  bag.  the  reason  for 
manufacture  and  the  purpose,  of 
the    incorporation;       The     golfer    is 
aslted  to  send  a  dollar  to  pay  for  the 
bag,   or  return   it. 

Timmins  is  very  enthusiastic 
ahout  Dandy  Ijons,  Inc.  He  hopes 
to  work  up  a  business  which  will  e\'- 
T.anc  enough  to  give  employment  to 
all  of  the  p'.ind  and  partially  blind 
in  Texas.  Up  plans  the  manufacture 
rses  and  maids'  uniforms,  laun- 
dry bags,  aprons  and  other  articles. 

The  golf  ball  bag  was  selected  for 
manufacturt  first  because  it  is  m 
excellent  article  with  which  the  op- 
orators  may  set  training  in  the  use 
of  the  machines.  It  is  fairly  simple 
to  make.  As  soon  as  they  get  more 
-  the  factory  will  take  up 
garments. 
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BLIND,  RUNS 

SWITCHBOARD 

Mrs.  Clara  Raney  is  63  years  old  and 
blind,  but  for  35  years  she  has  been  tele- 
phone operator  at  Melrose,  says  The 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

Seated    in   the    tiny   cottage    in   which 
she     lives,     Mrs.     Raney     nonchalantly 
pulled  plugs  and  operated  drops  on  the 
M>oard  of  the  Melrose  Mutual  Tel- 
ephone   Company    and    explained     how 
it  !s  for  her  to  work  the  board, 
ent   blind   gradually   when    I   was 
28,"   Bhe   said,    "so    I    trained   my    hands 
■  -i.ru  to  take  the  place  of  my  eyes." 
While    &be    talked    a    bell    tinkled    on 
•if  d. 


the  sound  of   that   bell   lelis  me 

to    push    a    plug    In    this    opening,"   sb  - 

distinguish    a    dtfferonec 

aid   in  each  of  the  bells,  and  that 

makes    my    W< 

duly  rrom  5  in  the 

,  morning    i  Ighl     everj     day    and 

Ion  in  30  years,  Shu 

i  has  presided    in   the   little  office  durine 

ore    of    three    telephone    coin- 

-  in  her  home  village,  and  at   one 

time  I  wo  s  \\  Itchboards. 

Mrs.    Raney   is  also  a   leader  ia  church 
activities. 

"1    haven't    any    idea    when    I'll   quit," 
she    said,    "1    ought    to    "      rood  i 

lew      -;ars  yel 
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Sightless  Woman  Raises 
Prize  Winning  Canaries 


Says  Their  Singing  Makes 

up  for  Lack  of  Use 

of  Her  Eyes 


CLEVELAND,  Jan.  26— Sightless,  yet 
a*  happy  as  the  prize-winning  canaries 
she  raises,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hendershot 
•ays  hse  does  not  repine;  her  birds 
cheer  her  with  true  song,  from  the 
heart,  and.  not  merely  screech  the 
Jungle  jazz. 

HER  BIRDS  WINNERS 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Henderstot,  who  cany 
not  remember  the  delight  of  being  able 
to  see,  hummed  a  happy  little  song  as 
Bhe  kneaded  the  dough  for  her  weekly 
baking. 

Occasionally  she  interrupted  her 
singing  to  chirp  to  the  bright  yellow 
birds  hopping  about  in  the  sunny  aviary 
Off  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Hendershot,  always  happy,  was  j 
especially  pleased  because  she  had  just  J 
been  notified  by  officials  of  the  Cleve-  J 
land  Canary  Breeders'  Association  that  i 
one  of  her  entries  in  the  annual  show  I 
had  for  the  third  time  been  awarded 
first  honor- 
Raising  canaries  is  the  hobby  and  j 
business  of  Mrs.  Hendershot. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  happy?    I  can  i 
hear  well,  I  am  in  excellent  health,  and 
I  am  raising  these  little  birds  that  make 
others  so  happy  with  their  songs,"  shei 
■ays  smilingly. 

What  is  her  recipe  for  true  happi- 
ness? 

Be  interested  in  everything  you  do. 
Think  how  fortunate  you  are,  rather 
than  how  much  better  off  your  neighbor 
is. 

As  an  authority  on  canaries,  Mrs. 
Hendershot  wishes  to  pass  on  some,  ad- 
Vice  about  their  care. 

"Don't  feed  a  canary  lettuce,"  she 
warns,  "frequently  a  small  amount  of 
paris  green  is  sprinkled  on  the  heads. 
While  this  is  not  enough  to  harm  peo- 
ple, it  has  a  very  disastrous  effect  on 
canaries,  sometimes  causing  their  death 


BEWARE   OF   DRAFTS 

"Keep  them  out  of  drafts  because 
they  are  liable  to  contract  pneumonia 
Give  them  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
sand,  and  keep  their  cages  clean  as 
possible." 

Mrs.    Hendershot    does    all    of    the 
housework,  as  well  as  the  cooking  and ' 
baking,  in  her  home  at  4136  East  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  street. 

Mrs,  Hendershot  seldom  ventures  out 
alone. 

"I  think  it  places  too  much  responsi- 
bility on  auto  drivers.  Really,  though, 
fewer  blind  persons  than  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  those  having  sight  are 
injured  in  crossing  streets,  because  they 
are  more  cautious  than  those  who  can 
see,"  she  said. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Delbert  Hender- 
shot, also  blind.  The  romance  tha^  was 
climaxed  in  marriage  began  at  Good- 
rich Settlement  House  where  they  were 
studying  weaving.  Mrs.  Hendershot  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Columbus  School  of 
the  Blind. 
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Knows  Numbers 

Though  Blind 
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MISS  E.  L.  WILLINGER 

EXPERT  PHONE 
GIRL  IS  BLIND 

Despite  Handicap  She  Has 

Excellent  Record  for 

Accuracy 


BALTIMORE,  Jan.  30— With  an  un- 
usually high  record  for  accuracy  and 
efficiency,  Miss  E.  L.  Willinger,  blind, 
is  one  of  the  best  switchboard  operators 
in  this.  city.  She  handles  a  PBX,  as 
the  telephone  folk  call  the  private 
branch  exchanges,  and  her  employers 
say  she  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

She  learned  the  location  of  the  holes, 
and  her  touch  system  is  amazing.  Her 
fingertips  do  the  "seeing"  for  her. 

"It  is  like  typewriting  blindfold,  I  sup- 
pose," she  says,  explaining  her  method. 
"They  tell  me  lots  of  girls  never  look 
at  the  keyboard  while  typing  and  pro- 
duce page  after  page,  steadily,  without 
error.  Piano  players,  too,  have  loca- 
tion down  fine. 

"I  dream  a  lot,  and  have  visualized 
the  switchboard  and  it  has  become  so 
familiar  to  me  that  the  work  is  easy." 

She  suggests  that  operators  practise 
closing  the  eyes  and  plugging  in,  to  see 
'now  it  feels  to  operators  without  sight. 
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VOCATIONS    OF   THE   BLIND. 

"DLINDNESS  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
almost  insurmountable  handicaps.  Those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
use  of  our  eyes  think  that  if  we  should  lose 
the  gift  of  sight  we  should  probably  be  listed 
among  the  helpless  and  the  dependents.  But 
the  records  of  the  blind  show,  that  this  is 
untrue.  -■■  '   " 

Recently  in  New  York  there  was  a 
vocational  conference  of  the  sightless.  A 
census  was  taken  as  to  the  avocations  of  those 
who  were  thus  handicapped.  It  was  found 
that  blind  people  are  employed  as  well- 
diggers,  dog  fanciers,  canary  trainers,  gaso- 
line station  proprietors,  dental  assistant, 
office  assistant  to  physician,  carpenter, 
upholstery  stuffer,  kitchen  maid,  pool  room 
manager,  advertising  manager,  janitor,  dairy 
farmer,  hardware  store  manager,  hospital 
orderly,  ice  cream  packer,  rooming  house 
keeper,    grocer   and    watchmen. 

The  human  race  is  given  to  overcoming 
handicaps.  This  is  emphasized  atr — the 
conclusion  of  every  big  war.  Men  who  are 
wounded  and  prevented  from  following  the 
vocations  with  which  they  are  acquainted 
take  on  new  jobs  and  win  success.  This  is 
so,  whether  it  is  the  loss  of  eyes,  arms,  legs 
or  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  adaptability 
to  overcome  handicaps  is  one  of  the  big 
things   in   this   life. 

No  doubt  you  believe  if  you  should  become 
suddenly  blind  you  would  be  helpless  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  And  yet  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  had  this  misfortune  befall 
them  is  that  it  is  not  an  insurmountable 
handicap. 

__^t/erT^tf^c■  Kansas,   S  pecTaror 
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Wvrk  for  the  Blind 


Anumg'^Apny  remarkable  picturdsffrt 
the  anaual  report  of  the  BritisJfXa- 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  peiVops 
+inw™n<^Sfrii.-inp-_  iirgjto  showing 
the  blind  engaged  in  w6rRT*ted*istric^. 

A  blind  man  is  ringing  coins  at  the 
royal  mint;  a  blind  woman  is  assem- 
bling parts  of  electric  motors;  blind 
workers  are  assembling  toys ;  a  blind 
girl  is  employed  in  photographic  en- 
velope folding ;  while  blind  gir 
sweets  and  fold  cardboard  boxes^ 
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Blind  Man  Weaves 

Colors  Into  Fine  Rugs 

To  mosWtaoderns,  rug  weaving  in 
itself  js  aWwvildering  if  not  an  irk- 
some task,  but  to  John  Waterhouse 
of  514  Geraldine  street  it  is  a  means 
of  livelihood,  in  spite  of  his  blind- 
ness. 

Every  day  Mr.  Waterhouse  works 
at  his  loom,  selecting  from  nails  in 
front  of  him  the  colors  which  his 
wife  has  placed  in  order  on  each 
hook.  Day  after  day  he  works,  his 
hand.s  feeling-  for  the  shades  which 
jhis    eyes    will    never   see. 

Never  complaining  and  asking 
little  of  life  except  existence  for  his 
wife  and  four  children,  this  maker  of 
rugs  is  hoping  that  women  will  want 
!to  brighten  their  homes  this  spring 
jwith  his  wares.  He  will  make  rugs 
|to  order  regardless  of  color  or  size, 
|if  patrons  will  call  A-36021.  i 
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BLIND  PIONEER  EDITOR 
DIES  AT  CUSHING  HOME 

E.   M.    Green,     Publisher    of    Citizen 

For  16  Years,  Succumbs  To 

Illness  and  Old  Age 


Edgar  M.  Green,  pioneer  Cushing 
newspaper  man  and  editor  of  the  Cush- 
ing Citizen  for  16  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  Cushing  April  25.  During  14 
years  of  his  editorship  he  was  blind. 
Old  age  and  a  nervous  ailment  brought 
ion  his  death,  it  was  announced. 
I  Green  went  to  Cushing  21  years  ago, 
when  the  town  contained  less  than  a 
thousand  people.  He  became  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  organized  the 
Cushing  high  school. 

Suffers  Blindness 

In  1909  he  established  the  Citizen, 
but,  within  two  years,  before  he  had 
the  paper  well  under  way  he  was  strick- 
en with  blindness.  Thru  the  period  of 
pil  development,  when  business  was 
advancing  rapidly  in  Cushing,  Green 
held  his  own  as  a  newspaper  publish- 
er. Guiding  himself  with  a  cane  about 
the  crowded  streets,  he  kept  in  touch 
with  the  bustling  life  of  the  booming 
oil    town. 

In  other  towns  papers  sorang  up  and 
disappeared,  but  the  Cushing  Citizen 
under  Green's  management  survived. 
He  continued  to  be  its  publisher  for 
16  vears.  or  until  1925,  when  he  sold 
out  to  Richard  Elam  and  O.  H.  Lach- 
enmever,  present  owners  of  the  Daily 
Citizen. 

Was  Princeton  Graduate 

Green  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
university  and  was  said  to  have  been 
in  the  same  class  as  Woodrow  Wilson. 


He    was  known   for   his  keen   intellec- 
tual qualities  and  :'or  the  determination 

with    which    ho    overcame    his    physical 
can. 
The  Cushinc  Daily  Gitiien,  in  an  edi- 
torial   of    tribute,    said:    "He    managed 
to    do    without    sight     what    '  countless 
-  failed  to  do  with  sight.  His  lite 
will   always   he   ?n   inspiration,  and    we 
-hall  never  cease,  in   thinking  of  E.   M. 
Green  stfURpling  under  his  great  han- 
dicap,  to   feel   deeo'lv   bur  own   greater 
-       nsihilitv." 
Mrs.   Green,  wife  of  the   editor,  died 
April    11.    just    two    weeks    hefore    her 
id's    death.    Funeral    services    for 
Green   were  held   April  27  in  Cushing. 

Spri-ncrfitld  Mr.     A/en/-S   _ 

May   13,    mr 


Jvercomefe     Handicaps    and 

Now  Is  president  of  Large 

Company 


The  Bastian-Blessing  company  is 
a  manufacturer  of  carbonating 
machinery  and  soda  fountain  parts, 
soda  fountain?  and  oxy-acetylenq 
welting  and  cutting  apparatus. 

Hermann-Brownlow  company  is* 
the   Springfield   representative. 

The  story  of  how  Charles  L. 
Bastian,  president  of  the  company, 
and  Lewiii  IS.  Biennis?,  Wee  pres- 
ident and  general  manager,  built 
up  this  business  is  an  interesting 
one.  Back  in  1907  both  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Liquid  Carbonic  com- 
pany of  Chicago,  Mr.  Bastian  as, 
superintendent  and  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  Mr.  Blessing  as  spe- 
cialty salesman.  In  September, 
1907,  Mr.  Bastian's  sight  began  to 
fail  and  five  months  later  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  His  contract 
■with  the  company  was  terminated 
abruptly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sign 
away  patent  rights  on  all  of  his 
mechanical   developments. 

W,ith  a  few  thousand  dollars  he 
received  through  the  sale  of  his 
Btock  in  the  company,  he  organized, 
■with  Mr.  Blessing,  the  Bastian  - 
Elessing  company. 

The  first  six  months  was  a  try- 
ing period  for  the  new  concern,  dif- 
ficulties arising  on  all  sides,  but 
Mr.  Bastian  and  his  youthful  part- 
ner carried  on.  They  moved  into  a 
building  at  161  West  Superior 
street,  occupying  12,000  square  feet 
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Blind  Piano  Tuners  In  Great  Demand 

Tim  mi  mi  |Hluiu  tuners  of  New 
York  are  said  by  an  executive  of  one 
of  the  big  piano  companies  to  be  in 
great  demand.  There  are  at  least 
six  sightless  cppe.ta  of  piano  tone, 
and  there  may  be  a  few  more  that 
are  not  known  to  this  executive. 

"Their  blindness  makes  them  all 
the  more  acute  in  hearing  and  the 
delicate  shades  of  sounds,"  he  said. 
"They  are  regarded  as  more  accu- 
rate for  very  tine  work  than  tuners 
who  can  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
divert  or  distract  attention  from 
their  work." 

Tn  New  York  also  many  totally 
deaf  persons  find  lucrative  employ- 
ment. One  wholesale  concern  whose 
proprietor  is  quite  deaf  employs  a 
number  of  men  similarly  afflicted.  He 
issued  commands  to  them  by  vibra- 
tory methods,  for  t'..s  deaf  are  sensi- 
tive to  vibrations,  even  if  they  can- 
not hear. 


Phten  (■£,  A  rizi     l?-e  pu  t>  / 'it&n 
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Bund  And  Paralyzed 
Subdivided  Brings  In 
Strong  Artesian  Well 


t  111  R^iJ  of  how  C.  W.  Stephen - 
sew,  jSiibcHJtdev  of  Phoenix  resi- 
ile'niill  pr/perties,  has  won  out  de- 
spite r>dds  which  in  many  cases  are 
consiaered  insurmountable,  was  re- 
lated last  week  by  Jules  Ver- 
meersch,  Phoenix  machinery  dealer, 
in  announcing  that  Stephenson's 
efforts  to  find  the  best  of  water  for 
his  now  Idylwilde  Park  subdivision 
has  resulted  in  the  tapping  of  a 
strong    Clow    of   artesian    water. 

Mr.  Stephenson  at  present  is  un- 
able I"  leave  his  bed.  He  is  blind, 
and  both  arms  and  both  lef>*Ba*|e 
paralyzed.  Yet  since  1920  he  has 
opened  three  subdivisions  and  built 
-as  many  as  three  score  homes. 
Directs     Subdivisions 

Still  in  the  early  years  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  according  to  those 
who  know  him.  finds  life  very  much 
worth  While.  Though  he  is  unable 
to  hold  the  telephone  when  talking 
to  those  who  carry  out  his  direc- 
tions or  to  a  Customer,  he  keeps 
himself  fully  informed  regarding 
his    subdivision      Work,      and       in    all 

cases    outlines    the    plans     for    his 
r.'-id'  ntial   development, 

The  flow  ol  artesian  water,  which 
was    characterized    as    strong,    was 

.1  alter  111*  drill  had  been 
gent  264  feel  into  the  earth.  Mr. 
Vermeersch  was  in  charge  of  the 
drilling  operations,  and  a1  Mr.  ste- 
ctions  was  drilling 
until  suitable  water  was  found. 
\\  ;.  ii  r  veins  of  si  rong  flow  were 
tapped    at    different    levels,    hut    the 


quality  of  the  water  found  was  nnl 
considered  good  enough  and  drilling 
was  ordered  ahead. 

The  well  was  capped  last  week 
and  a  double  acting  Fairbanks? 
Morse  pump  will  be  installed  to  put 
the  water  under  pressure  for  the 
homes   of   the   subdivision. 

One  of  the  features  of  Idylwilde 
Park,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Stepnensdp 
is  a  rectangular  playground  located 
in  the  center  of  the  tract  so  thai 
the  rear  of  practically  all  lots 
touches  it.  A  swimming  pool,  fed 
from  the  artesian  nch,  and  other 
rfepreational  facilities  are  to  be  con- 
si  noted.  Kigh!  homes  are  al  pres- 
et! under  construction  and  several 
ot  them  have  been- sold.  Purchasers 
of  homes  receive  an  interest  in  the 
playground. 

Opens    Home    For   Inspection 

In  addition  to  Idylwilde  Park,  Mr. 
Stephenson  is  developing  the  Ste- 
phenson subdivision  and  Stephen- 
dale.  He  has  also  built  several 
homes  on  unimproved  lols.  and  one 
of  those,  located-  at  SI  I  East  Osborn 
road,  will  be  open  today  for  inspei 
I  ion. 

.idylwilde   park   is  located  a  block 

south  of   Indian   School    road    between 

North    Wleveh'th    and    North    Twelfth 

treets.       lis     northern     hound,!  i  y     i,- 

t  he     India  n     School     oa  r     line    ;in<l     j  Is 

southern    limit,    W'eldon    aveue.      It 
i  did  prises    apjjroxima  I  ely     !0    acres, 
j  and    i  he    pla  aground    in    Ihe 
;  will    ItcJ^flh    and    one-half    acres    in 
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of  space.  Within  a  year  the  busi-  I 
nesa  began  to  show  a  profit,  and 
In  January,  1910,  it  was  found  nee- 
ossary  to  move  into  larger  quarters, 
containing  66,000  square  feet,  at 
Austin  avenue  and  LaSalle  street. 

In  January,  1918,  to  take  care  of 
its  steadily  increasing  business, 
the  company  secured  another  plant 
at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  containing 
66,000  square  feet.  Four  years  ago 
it  outgrew  its  Chicago  quarters,  and 
a  fine,  modern,  five-story  and  base- 
ment fireproof  building  was  secured 
at  240  East  Ontario  street.  Both 
the  Chicago  and  Grand  Haven 
plants  are  operated  all  the  year 
round. 

The  company  does  an  interna- 
tional business,  selling  its  products 
all  over  North  America,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  South  America,  Austra- 
lia and  parts  of  Asia.  It  does  an 
exclusive  wholesale  business,  sell- 
ing only  to  jobbers. 

All  of  the  mechanical  devices  the 
concern  manufactures  and  sells 
have  been  developed  and  perfected 
by  Mr.  Bastian,  whose  42  patents 
have  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany. IlisKTMindness  has  not  been 
as  great  a  handicap  as  one  might 
at  first  imagine,  for  it  has  enabled 
him  to  concentrate  his  energy  on 
mechanical  problems  through  men- 
tal calculation.  His  faculty  for 
working  out  extremely  difficult 
mathematical  problems  mentally, 
and  with  remarkable  speed,  la  a 
marvel  to  his  associates.  y' 
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MICH.  CAPITOL 


Astounds    Sightseers    by 

His  Accurate  Pointing 

and  Descriptions 


LANSING,  July  20  (UP)— Through 
the  "sight"  of  a  blind  man  400  people, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  daily  see  the 
Michigan  State  Capitol  and  capital  city. 

E.  J.  Thomas,  who  was  blinded  in  a 
munitions  explosion  during  the  World 
War,  guides  visitors  through  the  Capitol 
dome.  With  unerring  accuracy  he 
points  out  items  of  interest,  relates  the 
history  of  the  building,  the  city  and  the  / 
state,  and  answers  both  by  word  and  \ 
gesture  every  question  put  to  him.  J 

"Over  there,"  says  the  blind  guide, 
pointing   east   directly    down   Michigan  ^ 


avenue,  "where  the  two  smokestacks 
loom  in  the  distance,  is  Michigan  State 
College.  To  your  right  you  see  a  big 
white  structure  with  no  windows  in  this 
side.  That  is  the  Masonic  Temple."  His 
finger  always  points  straight  at  the  ob- 
ject mentioned. 

"Here  to  your  left  you  see  a  stone 
building  with  a  large  clock  on  it.  Look 
carefully  and  you  will  see  that  the 
hands  indicate  it  is  now  2:45."  While 
the  listeners  marvel  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  time  calculations  an  observing  per- 
son may  see  that  the  hand  of  the  guide 
is  on  his  watch,  which  is  so  constructed 
that  he  can  feel  the  time. 

Thomas  gets  a  tremendous  "kick"  out 
of  his  job.  He  chuckled  merrily  while 
relating  his  experience  earlier  in  the 
day  with  a  stout  matron.  "You  should 
go  up  that  narrow  stairway  just  in 
front  of  you,"  Thomas  told  the  woman. 
"It  is  a  wonderful  reducing  exercise." 
She  promptly  handed  him  a  half  dollar 
with  the  request  that  he  explain  how 
he  knew  she  needed  reducing. 

"You  wouldn't  notice,  perhaps,  that  j 
a  fleshy  person  breathes  quite  different-  ' 
ly  from  other  people,"  he  replied.  "You 
don't  need  to  notice  it,  because  you  can 
determine  that  fact  with  your  eyes. 
Well,  I  am  just  as  interested  in  those 
things  as  you  are,  but  I  have  to  find 
these  things  out  in  different  ways." 

A  pointing  finger  accompanies  word  i 
of  mouth  as  the  guide  answers  the  I 
many  questions  put  to  him  by  visitors  ! 
as  to  the  identity  of  various  buildings 
and  fields. 

"What    is    that    group    of    buildings ' 
with  the  white  roofs  over  there?"  (The 
reporter  indicates  with  a  point  of  his 
finger  which  of  course  the  guide  can- 
not see.) 

"That,"  he  replies  without  hesitation, 
"is  the  industrial  school.  They  used 
to  call  it  the  reform  school,  then  a  new 
Governor  changed  it  to  the  industrial 
school,  and  now,  under  our  present 
Governor,  it  is  the  boys'  vocational 
school.;' 

"And  this  new  building  with  the  red 
steel  girders?" 

"Why,  that  is  the  new  water  and , 
light  building." 
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Blind  Man  Builds  Addition 
to  His  House  Keeps  Store 
and.  Office  at  Same  Time 


Althaugtust^aHy*T5Tind,  A.  O.  Wilson  of  College  View,  can  "see  what 
he  is  driving  at,"  as  the  above  picture,  showing  him  nailing  a  tin 
panel  to  his  roof,  gives  evidence.  In  addition  to  building  this,  addition 
to  his  house  at  225  West  Tenth  street,  extending  to  his  store  at  227 
West  Tenth  street,  he  operates  the  store  and  maintains  a  practice  as  a 
chiropractor.     Work  is  the  salvation  of  a  blind  person,  says  Wilson. 

Running  a  store,  building  a  house 
and  maintaining  a  practice  as  a 
chiropractor  is  a  big  job  for  one 
blind  man,  but  A.  O.  Wilson  of  Col- 
lege View,  is  big  enough  for  the  job. 

His  hammer  sounds  daily  on  an 
addition  to  his  home.  But,  no  mat- 
ter how  loud  the  rapping  may  be, 
never  is  it  too  loud  for  him  to  hear 
the  tread  of  a  customer's  footsteps. 
Then  silently  and  deftly  he  lays 
down  his  work  and  slips  behind  the 
counter  to  greet  a  customer  with  a 
nonchalant  "Good  day." 


Ask  what  you  will,  and  without 
delay  he  gets  it,  for  Mr.  Wilson 
knows  his  wares  and  where  they 
are.  He  will  not  be  shortchanged 
either;  never  worry  about  that. 
Long  experience  in  quickly  finger- 
ing the  edge  of  the  coins  tells  him 
exactly  what  money  he  holds.  He 
has  the  change  calculated  and 
ready  before  you  have  your  hand 
out  to  receive  it. 

The  customer  gone,  he  resumes 
activity  as  a  carpenter.  Up  the 
ladder  he  climbs  and  around  over 
his  head  he  reaches  his  arm,  ham- 
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two  years  ago.  By  working  slowly 
and  steadily  one  can  accomplish 
many  things,  he  remarked. 

"I  started  the  excavation  work 
first,"  Wilson  excjaimed.  "Begin- 
ning with  a  basement  under  the 
store  I  used  a  pulley  to  carry  up 
each  bucket  of  dirt." 

Wilson  now  is  building  a  two- 
room  addition  to  his  property  join- 
his  little  store  and  his  house.  The 
foundation  is  fixed  and  the  walls 
made  on  the  outside.  He  is  pre- 
paring for  a  shingle  roof  and  the 
plastering  of  the  walls  inside. 

When  finished,  the  home  is  to  be 
used  to  entertain  blind  people,  the 
owner  declares. 

Wilson  came  to  College  View  in 
1890,  being  one  of  the  first  towns- 
men. He  rode  the  first  street  car 
to  the  town.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which 
,  secured  Union  college  lor  Nebraska. 


mer  in  hand,  to  nail  some  tin  roof- 
ing on  a  corner.  Always  moving 
with  precision  he  gets  what  he 
wants  without  loss  of  time  and  as- 
sembles parts  with  a  trained  hand. 

"How  do  you  know  where  every- 
thing is  and  get  around  so  easily?" 
he  was  asked. 

"I  know  where  I  put  things  and 
I  know  where  to  find  them,"  was 
the  answer.  "If  somebody  else  puts 
something  away  I  can't  find  it.  As 
long  as  I  am  alone  I  know  where 
everything  is." 

Pounding  of  hammers  does  not 
prevent  his  hearing  the  telephone 
ring.  If  necessary,  all  work,  both 
in  the  store  and  in  the  building  will 
be  dropped  to  answer  the  call  of  a 
patient. 

Did   Excavation   Himself. 

Changes  have  been  taking  place 
on  Wilson's  lot,  measuring  50  by 
124  feet,  ever  since  he  took  it  over. 


Bljnj.J^Tfan  Scores 
As  Coffee  Taster  At 
Plant! 


c  v^ense  specialization 
Tistrits  and  professions  has 
icedlnmny  diverse  and  extraor- 
y  eAerts,  but  there  exists  none 
extraordinary  than  a  woman 
expertness  is  dependent  upon 
her  blindness.  A.  story  coming  out 
of  San  Francisco  tells  of  Miss  Emma 
Mast,  perhaps  the  world's  most  acute 
coffee  taster,  who  is  considered 
chiefly  qualified  for  her  position  by 
her  inability  to  see. 

Miss  Mast  is  employed  by  Schill- 
ing &  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  She 
has  been  blind  since  14,  and  yet  has 
been  expert  taster  with  the  company 
since  1905. 

Her  position  is  one  that  calls  for 
the  ultimate  in  sensitive  discrimina- 
tion. In  the  manufacture  of  coffee 
there  is  blending  and  shading  until 
the  finest  nuance  of  taste  is  at- 
tained. To  the  ordinary  person  some 
of  these  minute  differences  of  taste 
between  similar  blends  would  be  ab- 
solutely indistinguishable.  But  to 
jher  different  blends  taste  as  differ- 
ent as  strawberries  and  cherries.  Her 
sense  of  taste  abnormally  developed 
by  Her  lack  of  visual  sense  is  prob- 
ably the  most  delicate  instrument  of 
the  sort  in  the  world. 

Miss   Mast   is  the   subject   of   an 
interesting   article   printed   in     the 
February  Sunset  Magazine.    Among 
other  things,  Frank   S.   Clark,   the 
author  says.  "Magellen  circled  the 
globe  in  a  sailing  ship.    Lieut.  Wade 
and  his  followers  flew  around  the 
world  in  airplanes.     But  O.  Henry 
once  wrote  of  a  quiet  old  lady  with 
snowy   white   hair   who   could   one 
minute  transplant  herself  to  a  ra- 
jah's palace  in  Indian  and  in  anoth- 
er— well  "one  doesn't  remember  ex- 
actly where,  but  it  might  have  been 
Hilo  or  the  Louvre.    Emma  Mast  is 
like  O.  Henry's  heroine.    She  needs 
neither  ships  that  sail  the  ocean  nor 
those  that  sail  the  air.     As  I  re-; 
member  it,  O.  Henry's  lady  closed; 
her  eyes  before  she  went  a-sailingj 
in  the  magic  realm  of  imagination. ' 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Emma 
Mast  has  had  her  eyes  open.    She 
has  been  blind  since  the  age  ol  14." 
There  are  a  thousand  variations 
in  the  taste  and  aroma  of  coffees 
tasted  and  tested  by  Miss  Mast.  The 
varieties  of  coffee  that  compose  the 
blend  come  from  practically  all  of 
the  coffee  growing  countries  of  the 
world.  i 

Miss  Mast  tastes  coffee  three  days 
a  week.  It  is  a  period  of  heavy  con-  J 
centration.  Yet  she  drinks  coffee 
every  morning  for  breakfast. 

According  to  J.  H.  English,  local  ] 
representative,  the  stories  that  have  i 


been  told  in  the  Sunset  Magazine 
and  in  the  San  Francisco  papers 
about  this  remarkable  woman  are 
all  strictly  true.  She  is  a  real  genius 
in  her  own  work  and  one  of  the 
most  acute  specialists  in  any  i 
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ge  Taylor  Is  Blind,  But 
0$  Could  Hade  Him  Tune 
Piano  And  Never  Find  It  Out 


Beaumont  Man  De- 
velops Hearing  To 
Super  Stage. 

Being  blind  hasn't  kept  George 
Wesley  Taylor,  piano  tuner,  from 
being  chosen  to  tune  pianos  for 
such  artists  as  Goddowsky,  Arthur 
Middleton,  Levinsky,  and  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

And,  according  to  him,  being 
blind  won't  keep  him  from  doing 
mything  else  that  he  chooses. 

Taylor,  whose  home  is  at  633  Cor- 
ley  street,  has  resided  in  Beau- 
mont for  almost  two  years  and  in 
ihat  time  has  tuned  pianos  in  al- 
most a  thousand  homes  regardless 
3f  being  blind.  Ke  says  that  of- 
Jen  he  goes  to  a  home,  knocks  at 
the  door,  asks  about  the  piano,  and 
tunes  the  piano  without  the  cus- 
tomer knowing  of  his  affliction. 

His  sense  of  hearing  is  intensely 
acute,  however  and  he  can  carry  on 
a  conversation,  give  and  receive  pa- 
pers or  magazines  without  the  vis- 
itor's conscious  effort  to  attract  his 
attention.  jf' 

TRAINED   TWO   YEARS    / 

"Not  many  piano  tuners  M^ve 
been  trained  to  the  work  line  we 
who  attended  the  blind  school 
were,"  said  Taylor.  "It  was  our  live- 
lihood, and  although  I  had  an  ear 
for  music  even  when  I  was  a  child, 
we  were  trained  to  the  technical- 
ities of  the  business  and  worked 
under  supervision  for  two  years  be- 
fore our  diplomas  were  given  to  us. 

"Realizing  that  a  blind  man 
must  do  much  better  work  than  his 
competitor  to  get  anything  like  the 
same  credit  is  the  reason  why  the 
school  is  so  strict  in  its  training.  If 
a  blind  man  does  a  poor  job  that 
customer  would  never  risk  another 
blind  person  to  do  his  or  her  work, 
and  in  that  way  all  blind  people 
are  hurt." 

Since  his  days  at  the  Oklahoma 
Baptist  university,  Shawnee,  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  the  Ok- 
lahoma School  for  the  Blind,  Mus- 
kogee, Taylor  has  tuned  for  lead- 
ing piano  companies  such  as  J.  W. 
Jenkins,  Kansas  City,  Muskogee, 
and  Oklahoma  City,  Thomas  Gog- 
gan,  Houston,  and  Carter  Mus^c 
company  of  this  city  whose  work  he 


now  does  upon  call. 

"Let  me  see  if  I  can  find  a  blind 
man's  magazine,"    he    said,    as  he 
whirled  around  two  chairs,  through 
two    doors,   and    across    two-Vooms 
without  so  much  as  touching  any 
of  the  furniture  or  doorways.  Re- 
turning he  brought  perforated  mag- 
azines on  piano  tuning   and  other 
literature  which  he  keeps  at  hand. 
MASTERS  TYPEWRITING 
Along  with     the     piano     tuning, 
!  Taylor    has    mastered    the    art    of 
I  touch  system  typewriting,  and  does 
all    of    his    business    and    personal 
correspondence  .with   the   exception 
of   letters   to   blind   friends,    which 
he  does  on  a  machine  which  per- 
forates the  letters,  on  a  small  port- 
able. 

At  one  time  following  his  grad- 
uation from  the  blind  school,  Tay- 
lor held  a  position"  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  as  stenogra- 
pher using  the  dictaphone  and  oth- 
er modern  office  equipment. 

Throughout  his  high  school  and 
college  career,  however,  Taylor  has 
worked  his  way  tuning  the  pianos 
for  the  colleges  and  surrounding 
homes.  When  in  college  he  hired  a 
boy  to  read  all  assignments  to  him, 
and  through  the  perfection  of  his 
memory  either  absorbed  or  mem- 
orized his  work. 

Selections  from  "Martha,"  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville,"  "Flying  Dutchman," 
"Hungarian  Rhapsodie";  "Tann- 
hauser"  are  found  both  in  sheet 
music  and  in  the  player  piano  mu- 
sic on  his  piano. 

Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  player  piano, 
a  phonograph,  and  a  little  sedan 
which  carries  the  blind  man  from 
his  neat  little  home  to  his  daily 
tuning  jobs.  Mrs.  Taylor  acts  as 
chauffeur  while  he  procures  for  his 
family  all  the  comforts  of  the  aver- 
age family. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  not  blind.  She  is 
a  very  charming  and  attractive 
woman  and  proud  of  her  talented 
husband  and  their  three  bonny 
children. 

CALLS  WIFE  EiRUNETTE 
There  was  only  one  question  put 
to  the  blind  man  by  the  Journal 
reporter  that  changed  his  affairs 
slightly.  When  asked  his  concep- 
tion  of   his   very   blonde   wife,   he 


said : 

"Well,  she  has  dark  hair  and 
eyes  and — " 

"Why,  George,"  she  interrupted, 
"my  hair  isn't  dark." 

But  the  blind  man  insists  that 
he  can  think  of  her  in  no  other 
way  and  although  during  all  of 
the  seven  years  which  they  have 
lived  together  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  color  of  her  hair,  he 
for  some  reason  assumed  that  she 
was  brunette. 

He  met  Mrs.  Taylor  in  Port  Ar- 
thur in  1922  and  within  six  months 
they  were  married.  "No  use  going 
with  someone  forever,"  he  re- 
marked. 
Taylor  says  that  blind  people  are 

Just  realJFjjnr  trnt     they    ana mefr 

BSrraicapped  by  the  loss  of  their 
sight  enough  to  keep  them  from 
making  their  marks  in  the  world, 
and  that  now  a  consciousness  of 
self  has  taken  place  of  the  sem- 
iconsciousness found  among  the/ 
blind  of  old.  jf 
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Racket  Stringing 
Taught  to  Blind 

A  new  trade  is  being-taSgffT'to'  a 
class  of  blind  men  at  the  shops  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  by 
Miss  Lillian  Hess  of  Canajoharie,  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  State  com- 
mission for  the  blind.  It  is  the  string- 
ing of  tennis  rackets— something  that 
blind  workers  find  that  they  can  be- 
come adept  at  with  the  proper  instruc- 
tion. Also  it  is  clean,  remunerative 
employment.  Starting  Monday  of  next 
week  the  association  will  have  its  first 
anniversary  sale  of  goods  made  by  thf 
blind  to  celebrate  one  year  In  th 
booth  donated  in  the  basement  of  the 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  store.  Two 
blind  workers  will  demonstrate  chair! 
caning  during  the  week.  Goods  will 
be  marked  down  20  per  cent,  in  price.  J 
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Blind  Host  to  Blind 

HE'LL  ENTERTAIN  SIGHTLESS  LIFE  INSURANCE  MEN 


«t*tELCOME  to  our  city!" 

W  sometimes  it  is  a  Jest,  rarely 
little  more  than  an  agreeable  pleas- 
antry. When  Ellsworth  G.  Smith 
uses  these  words  in  welcoming  to 
Detroit  certain  delegates  to  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters,  however,  he  means 
just  what  he  says-^-and  more. 

To  Mr.  Smith  has  been  assigned 
a  most  difficult  task  by  the  Detroit 
committee,  the  task  of  being  offi- 
cial host  to  a  number  of  blind  un- 
derwriters coming  here  for  the 
three-day  sessions  opening  in  the 
Bock-Cadillac  Hotel  today.  His 
position  is  even  more  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  Smith  himself  is 
blind.  Yet  he  believes  his  own  han- 
diest) will  enable  him  the  better  to 
entertain  others  similarly  afflicted. 

85  BLIND  AGENTS. 

"We  have  found  85  blind  persons 
making  a  living  in  the  life  insur- 
ance business  and  all  have  been  in- 
vited to  attend  the  Detroit  meeting," 
Smith  said.  "However,  because  of 
the  difficulty  they  have  in  getting 
about  the  country,  and  because  of 
the  great  distance  some  would  have 
to  come,  we  do  not  expect  more 
than  a  dozen  to  accept  our  invita- 
tion." 

Life  insurance  has  proved  to  be 
a  haven  of  hope  for  many  blind 
persons,  Smith  said,  because  of  its 
special  adaptability  to  handicapped 
persons.  Success  depends  on  the 
use  of  other  faculties  than  the  sense 
of  sight,  he  explained,  and  the  blind 
salesman  is  able  to  bring  to  his 
work  a  peculiar  sympathy  rarely  ac- 
quired by  others. 

"Reports  indicate  that  all  these 
salesmen  are  making  a  fair  living," 
Smith  said.  "Nine  or  10  of  them 
average  better  than  $10,000  a  year. 
It  is  an  encouraging  prospect." 

SOCIAL  VALUE. 

Even  more  valuable,  perhaps,  than 
the  income  is  the  social  nature  of 
an  underwriter's  work,  according  to 
Smith's  view.  A  blind  person  is 
quit?  likely  to  brood  over  his  mis- 
fortune and  descend  into  a  state 
of  aoathy  from  which  he  can  never 
life  himself,  Smith  explained.  Get- 
tins  out  and  mixing  with  people  is 
the  one  sure  way  to  preserve  self 
morale. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
Hew  York  City,  recently  has  had 
published  a  special  text  book  for 
lbs  use  of  blind  life  insurance  sales- 
man. This  book  shortly  is  to  be 
pr'rted  in  a  Braille  raised  letter  edi- 
tion so  that  it  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  who  do  not  have  read- 
In'    a-sistance. 

Gmith  came  to  Detroit  a  year  ago 


fcroiri  Missoula,  Mont.,  where  he 
previously  had  been  practicing  law 
for  14  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Montana  and  lives 
•with  his  wife  at  80  Seward  avenue. 
He  describes  his  arrival  here  as  a 
"lucky   accident." 

8,000-MILE  DRIVE. 

"Mrs.  Smith  and  I  left  Missoula 
In  July  of  last  year,"  he  described, 
"fccund  where  we  knew  not.  We 
tii-  ;ve  around  the  country  for  8,000 
Ihi'.es  and  finally  arrived  in  Detroit. 
Pr lends  here  induced  us  tla  stay  and 
I  ciscovered  Detroit  and  a  new  pro- 
fession at  the  same  time.  Both 
[have  proved  to  be  exceedingly  for- 
!  tunate  discoveries." 

Smith  began  his  work  here  with 
what  is  known  in  the  profession  as 
a  "cold"  canvass,  that  is,  by  solicit- 


ELLSWORTH  G.  SMITH 

ing  persons  whose  names  were  taken 
right  out  of  the  directory.  Now 
he  has  an  established  business  and  a 
list  of  prospects  and  employs  a 
young  man  from  the  Cass  Technical 
High  School  as  guide  and  assistant. 


LACK  OF  SIGHT    ! 
AN  ADVANTAGE 

Blind   Reporter   Covers   a 

Daily  Beat— Memory  and 

Hearing  Developed 


BOISE,  Idaho,  Sept.  19  (UP)— Bram- 
well  Peck,  news  reporter  on  the  Cache 
Valley  Herald,  Logan,  Utah,  has  been 
blind  for  15  years.  Yet,  each  day  he 
covers  a  downtown  news  run,  recognizes 
the  people  he  wishes  to  interview  by 
the  sound  of  their  voices,  questions 
them,  and  returns  alone  to  his  office  to 
write  the  stories  he  gathers  on  a  type- 
writer. 

Peck  walks  through  crowds  with  ease, 
crosses  traffic-streets  with  confidence, 
depending  solely  on  his  hearing  for 
safety. 

His  employer,  Leslie  T.  Foy,  owner  of 
the  Herald,  describes  him  as  one  of  his 
most  efficient  men.  Foy  found  Peck 
doing  publicity  work  in  Idaho  and 
watched  him  long  enough  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  man  was  a  good  re- 
porter. 

Foy  points  out  many  instances  of 
seemingly  uncanny  faculties  Peck  has 
developed  to  replace  his  sight.  Peck's 
typewritten  copy  is  orderly  and  free 
from  errors,  his  employer  says. 

Telling  of  his  work,  Peck  said,  "My 
memory  serves  me  well.     A  good 
of  my  work  is  done  over  the  telephone. 
I   believe   I   can   remember   every   tele- 
phone number  I  have  ever  called. 

"In  the  morning,"  he  continued,  "it 
is  convenient  to  call  many  persons  to 
get  the  trend  of  the  news.  Afterward  I 
go  on  the  streets,  stepping  into  this 
place  or  that,  finding  out  through  con- 
versation what  local  and  personal  items 
are  available." 

Peck  tells  of  his  day's  work  with  a 
simplicity  that  seems  to  place  him  on 
the  ordinary  level,  although  to  persons 
with  perfect  vision  he  is  considered  a 
marvel. 

"It  is  my  opinion,"  Peck  said,  "that 
I  have  an  advantage.  I  can  ask  ques- 
tions without  appearing  rididulous  and1 
since  I  do  not  see,  people  are  always 
ready  to  explain  even  the  most  minute 
detail. 

"Walking  about  the  streets!  does  not 
bother  me.  I  go  wherever  I  hear  of 
news.  Reporting  is  one  of  the] most  de- 
lightful things  I  ever  attempted." 
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BlindnessM®  Handicap  to  This 
Burnett  County  Man  Who  HasMade 
Y*  Success  in  Pecans  and  Brooms 


MARBLE  FALLS,  Tex.,.  Oct.  G.—  1 
Dan  Crownover,  one  of  Burnet  Coun- 
ty's most  successful  growers  and 
producers  of  the  famous  Colorado 
River  pecans,  was  born  on  White 
Creek,  Llano  County,  May  6,  1877. 

His  father,  Levi  Crownover,  and 
his  mother,  Mary  Frances  Hudson, 
were  native  Texans  and  withstood  the 
hardships  of  the  Indian  times. 

Twelve  children  were  born,  six 
boys  and  six  girls.  Dan  Crownover 
was  a  twin,  his  twin  sister,  Louisa, 
having  died  at  the  age  of  11  years. 

Young  Dan  attended  the  country 
school  near  where  he  lived  as  much 
as  possible,  but  on  account  of  weak 
eyes,  could  not  attend  regularly.  At 
the  age  of  IS  he  became  blind.  He 
was  sent  to  the  State  Institution  for 
the    Blind    at    Austin    at    the    age    of 


DAN  CROWNOVER 


21,  where  he  remained  until  his 
graduation  in  1900.  He  learned 
broom  making  and  has  built  three 
broom  shops,  one  on  each  of  the 
farms  where  he  has  resided  since 
learning  the  trade. 

Two  years  after  his  graduation,  be- 
lieving he  was  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port a  family,  he  wooed  and  married 
Miss  Jeanie  Riddell  of  Spicewood. 

They  moved  to  a  farmyrfn  Pecan 
Creek,  about  eight  miles^'irom  Mar- 
ble Falls.  Here  Crownover's  sec- 
ond broom  shop  was  built. 

He  had  good  tillable  land,  but  was 
compelled  to  keep  a  hired  man.  On 
this  farm  he  had  a  few  native  pecan 
trees,  and  it  was  at  this  time  he 
began  to  realize  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivw'ing,  budding  improving  the  pecan 
trees.  Believing  it  to  be  the  coming 
industry,  he  purchased  a  much  larger 
farm  two  miles  from  Marble  Falls, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

When  he  first  became  owner  of  this 
farm,  it  contained  only  about  two 
miles  of  pecan  trees,  which  he 
pruned,  topped,  budded  and  cultivat- 
ed, and  finding  it  to  be  even  a  more 
profitable  source  of  income  than  he 
hn  \  ever  dreamed  it  to  be,  he  en- 
larged his  pecan  orchards  until  now 
the  majority  of  his  farm  has  been  put 
into  pecan  trees. 

Crownover  is  the  father  of  eight 
children,  e  five  sons  and  thre 
daughters,  six  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing. Since  his  sons  have  grown  to 
manhood  and  are  competent  to  man- 
age the  remainder  of  farm,  Mr. 
Crownover  devotes  his  time  to  the 
study  and  planning  of  his  pecan  crop, 
with  his  broom  making  as  a  side  line. 

He  supervises  the  trimming,  bud- 
ding and  care-taking  of  his  orchards. 
He  realizes  these  Colorado  River  bot- 
tom nuts  are  the  nuts  of  commerce 
and  are  of  the  very  best  variety  and 
flavor.  He  makes  shipments  of  these 
nuts  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  experience  he  has  learned  that 
the  raising  of  choice  pecans  is  a  thriv- 
ing industry.  .  Since  he  has  converted 
the  larger  acreage  of  this  farm  of  400 
i  acres  into  pecan  orchards,  he  finds 
'  that  the  yields  of  these  crops  are 
much  more  valuable  and  a  much 
greater  source  of  revenue  than  would 
be  derived  in  farm  products  on  this 
same  amount  of  land. 

Through  this  pecan  industry  he  has 
made  his  farm  pay  for  itself  every 
year.  He  has  been  able  to  maintain 
a  substantial  livelihood  for  his  large 
family  in  this  day  of  expensive  liv- 
ing, and  he  has  made  many  beautiful 
and  expensive  improvements.  Last 
year  he  erected  a  modern  eight-room 
two-story  residence  on  his  farm,  on 
•which  he  put  in  many  hours  of  labor 
himself. 


On  this  farm  where  he  now  resiues 
he  built  his  third  broom  shop.  He 
and  his  blind  brother,  Will,  who 
makes  his  home  with  him,  erected  it 
without  any  assistance  at  all.  All 
the  construction  work  was  done  by 
these  two  blind  men. 

He  has  his  factory  equipped  with 
a  broom  winder,  broom  press,  broom 
clipper,  broom  cuffs  and  needles, 
thresher  for  removing  the  seed  from 
t.he  corn  and  a  harrow.  He  can  turn 
out  about  one  dozen  brooms  per  day, 
and  he  finds  a  ready  market,  as  his 
shop  is  on  a  much  traveled  public 
road  where  he  sells  many  brooms  di- 
rect to  the  purchaser,  and  then,  too, 
he  supplies  merchants  in  different  lo- 
calities. Some  of  his  broomcorn  is 
home  grown,  but  the  larger  quantity 
of  it  is  raised  by  farmers  over  the 
country.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers 
raise  broomcorn  in  order  to  have 
brooms  made  to  supply  their  home  de- 
mand. 
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Official    and 
ttorney  Win  Out 
Despite  Affliction 


j  Some  of  the  blind  who  have  achieved 
success  despite  their  affliction  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article  by  a  blind 

:  woman,     an    expert    dictaphone    operator. 

I  The   article   is   the   ninth   of   a   series   ap- 

I  pearing  in  The  News  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  blind.— The  Editor. 

BY  "HUGH  MANITY" 

"Know    Thyself." — Tholes. 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  find,  here 
and  there  in  a  world  of  skepticism 
and  negative  thought,  a  few  rare 
souls  who  refuse  to  let  that  tnought 
and  belief  be  their  master?  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  souls  among 
the  100,000  blind  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  does  California  need 
to  "take  a  back  seat"  when  asked 
to  present  her  list  of  successful 
blind  men  and  women. 

Miss  Matilda  Allison,  clinic  ste- 
nographer at  the  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital, refused  to  believe  that  "it 
couldn't  be  done"  and  has  found, 
entirely  through  her  own  hard  work 
and  persistent  effort,  success  and 
happiness. 

Mastered  Work 

For  several  years  she  was  a 
switchboard  operator,  using  the 
sound  type  board.  When  the  new 
system  had  been  installed  Miss  Al- 
lison realized  that  it  would  not  be 
practical  for  a  blind  girl  since  it 
requires  several  seconds  before  the 
tiny   lights   are   heated   siiliciently 


to    feel    the    warmth    through    the 
She  then  devoted  her  time 
to  dictaphone  operating  and  typing 
she  mastered, 
iss   Allisons  work  at  the  Napa 
te  HospitaJ  is  only  a  part  of  the 
great  "whole"  of  service  she  is  con- 
stantly  giving    to   humanity.      The 
veterans  at  Yountville  find  in  her 
a  teacher  and  a  friend.    Many  pa- 
tients at   the   State   Hospital    have 
seen  a  little  sunshine  through   her 
to  them.    She  holds  promi- 
nent offices  with  the  American  Le- 
gion.   Why  has  she  succeeded?    Be- 
e    she   believed   in   herself   and 
in    people.     She    thinks    positively. 
She  sees  the  best  in  the  individual 
and  expects  great  things  of  him  cr 
her. 

Blind  Attorney 

Ernest  Leslie  is  one  of  our  seven 
blind  attorneys  in  the  state.  Grad- 
uating from  the  school  of  jurispru- 
dence at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, he  began  practicing  in  his  pro- 
fession. Courageous,  efficient,  rea- 
soning intelligently,  he  plays  his 
hand  in  the  game  of  life  just  as  suc- 
cessfully as  he  is  able  to  do  it  in 
the  midst  of  public  prejudice  and  a 
host  of  "doubting  Thomases." 

Lela  M.  Holterhoff,  now  Dr. 
Mosher,  attended  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  for  a  time. 
Later  she  secured  her  medical  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  and 
spends  much  of  her  time  lecturing 
and  studying  in  Europe.  Her  sweet, 
charming  personality,  together  with 
the  ability  she  has  used  to  such 
splendid  advantage,  has  made  every 
one  love  her.    She  has  succeeded. 
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Blind  Man  Will  Run  Column 
For  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Paper 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  Conn.,  Dec.  10. 
—A  totally  blind  man,  Arthur  Sul- 
livan of  Xew  Britain,  lias  broken 
into  the  ranks  of  newspaper  writ- 
e:s.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  made 
a  correspondent  of  The  Bridge- 
port Sunday  Herald.  He  will  have 
a  column  with  the  caption  "What 
the  Blind  Man  Sees." 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  at  one  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  now  defunct  New 
Haven  Palladium.  He  lost  his 
sight  about  eight  years  ago. 


Sightless  Proofreader 
Braille  System  Expert 


(Photo  by  Underwood) 
MISS  MARY  HAYS 

Says  One  Benefit  of  Blind- 
ness   Is    Reading    Is, 
Selected  with  Care 


CHICAGO,  Feb.   6  —  She   has  a   de- 
licious sense  of  humor,  this  marvellous 
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blind  woman,  Miss  Mary  Hays,  expert 
proofreader,  and  she  proves  it  when  she 
says  that  some  newspapers  might  tone 
their  technique  if  they  would  engage 
the  services  of  some  sightless  proof- 
readers. No  errors  ever  get  by  her;  she 
reads  Braille  proofs,  and  when  she  has 
made  her  corrections  thus  far  there 
have  been  no  more  to  make. 

HAS  AMAZING  SKILL 
The  great  advance  in  Braille,  and  of 
the  providing  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind,  has  opened  this  field  of  proof- 
reading for  the  expert,  although  sight- 
less persons  desiring  to  help  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  affliction. 

So  Miss  Hays  took  up  fae  work,  and 
quickly  developed  amazing  skill.  Her 
deft  fingers  and  exquisite  sense  of  touch 
enables  her  to  "read"  and  revise  proofs 
rapidly. 

"We  who  are  without  sight,"  she  says, 
"really  are  better  off  in  some  respects- 
than  those  with  sight.  Our  reading 
matter  is  selected  with  great  care,  and 
any  vagrant  desires  are  not  gratified; 
we  are  not  obliged  to  read  everything. 
Them  too,  our  reading  matter  usually 
is  quite  condensed;  we  get  the  meat  of 
articles  That  is  why  the  blind  usually 
can  talk  lucidly.  They  have  the  sub- 
stance of  a  subject.  What  we  read  is 
worth  absorbing." 

She  now  is  engaged  in  proof- 
reading the  Braille  edition  of  Ludwig's 
"Napoleon"  for  the  Red  Cross.  She  is 
a  busy  woman.  Kindly  folk  all  over  the 
country  send  in  Braille  proofs  of  tran- 
scriptions they  have  made,  from  new  or 
old  books  or  magazines.  Miss  Rays 
reads  and  corrects  the  proofs,  and  then 
they  go  to  the  printer  for  distribution. 
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CHARLES  TURNER, 
BLIND,  RECOVERS 
CANDY -ST  AND  JOB 

Charles  Turner,  who  lives  near 
Colufnbi^  and  who  is  totally 
blind,  re-entered  the  business  field 
yesterday  at  the  Courthouse.  He 
will'  operate  a  candy  and  cigar 
stand,  and  his  business  enterprise 
is  being  financed  by  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  Lions^ 
Club.  ^^ 
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Blind  City  Carpenter  Builds  tlome 

W.  H.  Waggoner  Continues  Toil  Started  as  Boy,  13;  Hammer  Never  Wavers  Nor  Saw 
Never  Varies  Although  Eyes  Are  Sightless 


—  -  -  ■> 


W.  H.sJYypgoner  at  work  on  Ms  garage 


X 


A^T^ifySX  HOUSTON 
\BUK&mi&n,  W.  H.  Waggoner, 
6W   llT\bullt   a   house   alone, 
and  isfcow lading  a  garage. 

All  fay  loner  in  his  backvard  at 
3437  W.  15th-st.  he  toils.  He  ham- 
mers a  nail  without  missing  a  lick 
— and  never  sees  it. 

He  can  saw  a  board,  and  It  will 
be  as  true  as  any  other  carpenter 
could  do.  Some  dav,  while  out  driv- 
ing, pass  the  2400  block  W.  15th-st, 
and  see  the  yellow  house  on  the 
south  side. 

Waggoner  built  that  house  In  26 
days.  It  Is  complete  in.  every  re- 
spect. 

He  Is  building  a  double  garage 
now,  at  his  daughter's  house.  The 
framework  is  already  up.  He  will 
put  on  the  sideboards,  lathe  It, 
plaster  it,  put  on  a  roof,  and  make 
windows  and  doors. 

His  material  is  of  a  house  he 
tore  clown  on  the  same  location. 
He  didn't  exactly  "tear  it  down." 
He  "took  it  apart,"  and  claims  he 
did  not  waste  $2  worth  of  stuff. 

Waggoner,  already  blind  in  one 
eye,  lost  his  eyesight  completely 
when  struck  by  a  nail  in  1917.  To 
add  to  the  tragedy,  It  was  the  last 
nail  to  be  driven  In  a  house  he  was 
building. 

He  has  been  -a  carpenter  since  he 
was  12.  At  68,  he  hardly  looks  50. 
He  rarely  fumbles"  with  anything. 
His  tools  hang  on  hooks — and  are 
kept  there. 

"I  didn't  have  any  plans  when  I 
built  the  house,  of  course.  I  just 
figured  every  detail  out  in  my  mind, 
then  I  took  my  square,  and  meas- 
ured on  distances,  driving  stakes 
or  nails  to  go  by. 

"It  Isn't  difficult,  although  some- 
times slow." 

Waggoner  climbs  to  the  top  of 
his  garage  and  nails  away  without 
a  tremor.  \ 

Windows  are  easiest  to  make, 
Waggoner  says.  He  finds  making 
stairs  most  difficult.  Every  line 
and  angle  must  be  so  perfect. 

"Maybe  lots  of  men  would  be  Idle 
at  my  age,  even  if  they  had  eye- 
sight," he  agrees.  "But  they  prob- 
ably haveThoney.  I  like  to  do  this 
work.  It  makes  my  other  senses 
keener,  and  I'm  kind  of  seeing  the 
work  as  I  go  along,  and  don^;  seem 
so  blind  as  I  do  when  X/^f  still 
with  nothing  to  work  atX    * 
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Everett  Belt  Started 

^in  Refreshment  Stand 

*  Belt,  Bethany  blind  young 
mangwhe  has  done  much  t&-*i**rj" him- 
self during  the  last  few  years  by  sing- 
ing at  various  places,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  refreshment  stand  busi- 
ness by  some  of  his  friends  during 
the  last  few  days. 

His  location  is  at  the  Frank  Cooper 
filling  station,  on  West  Main  street. 
Cooper  gave  him  an  ice  box  in  which 
to  store  cold  bottled  drinks  and  per- 
ishables. Lovell  Smith  of  the  Albany 
Bottling  works  furnished  some  pop, 
and  Slemons  &  Walker  Bros,  furn- 
ished two  boxe.s   of   candy. 


C  A  1 1  f  or  -ni  a     N\o.t    Hersld- 
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tram's  Success     . 
Unusual  For  Blind 

dobe-Democrat.    Printed   First   Page 

Write  Up  in  Magazine  Section 

Sunday 


Last  Sunday's  Globe-iDemocfat 
gave  "the  experiences  of  Edgar  Crum 
as  blind  merchant,  the  first  page  of 
its  Magazine  section  with  a  picture  of 
the  store  interior  and  a  long  article 
about  him.  The  article  is  interesting 
to  the  people  on  account  of  its  view 
point,  although  most  of  the  people  of 
the  county  know  Mr.  Crum  and  com- 
ment on  his  remarkalble  achievement. 


Kliever,  Mo., — Wore  it  not  for 
one  thing,  there  would  be  nothing 
unusual  in  the  fact  that  R.  E.  Crum 
operates  a  general  merchandise  store 
in  this  country  town,  six  miles  north 
of  California,  Mo.,  and  by  way  of  di- ' 
version  goes  fox  'hunting  at  night. 
This  one  thing,  however,  would  make 
a  lot  of  difference  to  most  men  but 
so  far  as  one  may  observe  has  de- 
terred Crum  at  work  or  play,  only  a 
little.  Crum  is  blind,  or  virtually  so. 
He  was  made  so  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  fourteen  years  ago  but  far 
from  bei.rcb  a  burden  on  society  be- 
cause of  his  misfortune,  he  has  led  a 
fuller,  and  in  some  respects,  a  hap- 
pier life  since  the  day  he  lost  his  vis- 
ion than  he  did  before.  Crum  liter-  i 
ally  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the: 
grim  fate  and  defied  it  to  deny  him 
the  good  thinge  of  life  that  were! 
rightfully  his.  That  he  has  won  out 
this  story  will  prove.  ' 

Fourteen  years  ago  this  spring  a 
hard  surfaced  road  was  being  laid; 
out  of  California.,  Mo.  Crum  was  the 
foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  engaged 
at  the  work.  Inclement  weather  had 
delayed  operations  and  when  a  day 
of  sunshine  appeared  every  effort  was 
bent  to  make  the  best  of  it.  In  order 
to  clear  the  right  of  way  it  was  nec- 
essary to  do  some  blasting.'  The  man 
assigned  to  the  task  was  having  a 
bit  of  trouble  with  his  charge  and 
Crum  stepped  over  to  help  him.  There 
was  a  thunderous  crash!  and  explo- 
sion. Rocks  were  rent  from  the 
ground  and1  hurled  a  hundred  feet  in 
the  air.  The  man  who  had  set  the 
charge  of  dynamite  was  lifted  off  his 


feet  and     tossed    fifty    yards     into  a 
clump  of  bushs,  uninjured. 

Crum  was  the    trasis  vie  Mm  of  t.h*. 
blast.     As  the  smoke  and  dust  clear- 
ed, the  workers  saw    a  frantic  figure 
rnnning      without      d'rectiou,      handj 
pressed  over  his  eyes.     He  was  shout 
hiR  incoherently,  yell'.ng  a:  the  top  o" 
phis  lungs  that  he  was    blind,  that  hi; 
]eyes  had.  been  torn    from  their  sock, 
ets.     So  they  put  Crum  into  an  auto- 
mobile  and  rushed  him  to  California 
TVIc,  where   ain     emergency   exemina 
tion  disclosed  that    the  dynamite  ha< 
struck  him  in     the     face.     Again  h> 
was  placed     in     an     automobile     anc 
speed  laws  were  broken  to  get  him  t( 
Jefferson  City,  25  miles  away,  when 
a  specialist  might  make  an  examina 
tion.     That  physician  shook  his  heat 
when  he  looked  at  the  man  and  sub- 
sequent    treatments     that     foilowec 
over  a  period  of  months  did  not  caus* 
him  to  alter  his  first  diagnosis.  Cruir 
-had  lost  one  eye  entirely.     The  othe: 
was  so    badly     injured    that    it  too 
would  probably  fail  to  function.  Th( 
(man  was  doomed    to    a  life  bereft  o1' 
sight.     As  it     eventually     turned  out 
the  one  eye  regained     a  meagre  por 
tion  of  its  utility  but  even  today  Crun' 
is  virtually  blind.     He  is  merely  abk 
to  tell  the    iifferenice     between  night 
iarad  day.    He  can  see    no  objects.    A 
slender  shred  of  libht  is  the  limit  of 
his  vision. 

However — Crum  can  do  everything 
iexcept  see.  ."I  can  do  anything  that 
anyone  else  can  do — except  see,  said 
Crum  the  other  day.  He  smiled  as  he 
said  it.  At  the  time  he  was  nailing 
a  crate  of  chickens  preparatory  to 
shipping  them  to  market.  He  aimed 
unerringly  with  his  hammer,  verified 
the  count  of  the  fowls  by  passing  his 
hands  through  the  crate  several 
times,  and  after  giving  instructions  to 
his  driver,  led  the  way  into  his  store. 
He  walked  without  a  cane,, yet  with 
unfaltering  step.  He  opened  the 
■door,  called  to  his  wife,  introduced 
her  to  the  visitors  and  stood  there, 
still  "smiling,  his  face  reflecting  the : 
pride  ne  feels  in  his  chief  possessions, ' 
his  wife  and  his  store. 

His  store  is  a  typicel  country  em- 
porium where  farmers  may  trade 
their  butter  and  eggs  and  other  pro- 
ducts for  such  sundries  of  food  and 
clothing  as  they  >  may  require.  It  is  a 
well-stocked   -tore  with  a  -liberal  sup- 

gardefo  t^as  aind;  shoes,  such  as  .may 
be  found,  at  many  cross  roads.  Rut 
if  it  is  a  model  of  tidiness  and  jclean- 
liness—  much  of  the  credit  for  such 
probably  belongs  to  the  hustling  Mr  jr. 


, Crum— the  more    is  the  credit  to  the 
[owner  who  day  or    night  knows  pro- 
■cisly  where  every  article  for  sale 
be  found.  Lemon     extract,  a  spool  of 
j  white  thread    No.     60,     a    pound    of 
!  prunes  or  a  yard  of  calico  are  located 
by  him  with  the  same     exactness  as 
though    he  had  both  eyes  functioning. 
Fortunately  for  his     visitors  trade 
was  brisk  at  the  time  they  called  and 
iC'rumi  and  his    wife,  who    is  his  con- 
stant ihelper,  were  kept  ibusy  at  such 
tasks  as     country     storekeepers     are 
called    upon  to  perform.      Ample  op- 
portunity was  given  to'  abserve  Crum, 
[the  blind  man,     at    work    and  it  wai 
Jastonishinlg  how  easily  he  met  every 
I  demand.     He  weighed  sugar  and  the1 
scales  balanced  at  ten  pounds.     Can--, 
of  fruit,  cocoa,  coffee  were  taken  from 
the  shelf  and  placed     on  the  counter 
with  no  more  fuss     than  an  ordinery 
clerk  would  make  in  .filling  the  order. 
j  Hither    and     yon    he    roamed  in  the 
J  store  gathering  the  sundries  asked  for 
by  his  customers  and  not  once  did  he 
make  a  mistake  or     findhimself  lost. 
And  when     the     order    was  filled  he  j 
checked  over  the  bill  by  rraital  arith- 
metic, made  the  proper     change  and! 
the  transaction  was  completed. 
(      By  and    by.  he    had    time    to  talk 
about     himself     and     the  comforting 
philosophy     he     enunciated       should 
shame  those    who     revile     at  an  un- 
kindly fate. 

"When  I  realized,     fourteen  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "that  I  was  to  spend  the  ! 
rest  of  my  life  in  blindness,  my  first : 
thought  was  prbably     that  of  others 

who  have  met  with  similar  tragedies 

1 1  figured  that  I  had  lost  all.  I  could 
conceive  of  nothing  worse  than  a  loss 
of  the  vision.  And,  at  first,  my 
thought  was  that  I  was  doomed  to  be 

i'a  burden  on  my  wife  for  the  rest  of 

[my  days. 

I  was  a  farmer  at  the  time.  I  had 
j always  been  an  extremely  active  mat. 
I  was  a  great  hunter  and  fisherman. 
|My  fox  hounds  were  my  greatest 
pride.  I  was  a  man  of  the  out  of 
doors  and  naturally  thought  that  my 
days  of  pleasure  were  over.  Then,  as 
the  pain  in  my  eyes  began  to  ease  up  i 
a  bit,  I  got  to  figuring  that  maybe  I 
was  not  so  bad  off  after  all.  I  still  had 
my  arms  and  legs.  My  hearing  v.as 
good.  Physically  I  was  as  fit  as  ever 
fcefore.  And— I  had  my  wife,  God 
bless  her. 

So  I  went  into  conference  with  my- 
self and  I  dcided  that  I  had  a  lot  to  be 
thankful  for.  And  right  there  I  de- 
cided that  come  what  might,  I  would 
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never  be  a  burden  on  anvone.     I  would 

and  make 
' 

\  I   felt 

lis  coming  on,  I  took  a  Walk 

n  1     w  is  happy  to  dis 

.  although    had  no  eyes,  my 

(ring  had  been 

nee1     and     I     was    able  I 

without   help. 

;nd  farmer     works 

a  handicap,  so  after  a  jn 

so  my  wife  and     I  decided  we  would 

>ut  the     store     here.       We  have 

beer,  here  almost  twelve  years  and  1 

sa;    that  they     have  been  twelve 

happy  and   prosperous   years.     When 

we  bought  the     store     the     stock  in- 

:. 400.00.        We   invoiced  the! 

other  day  and     it  went     to  $3,000.00. 

We  have  made     a  good     living  while 

here,  own  our  home  and  are  as  snug 

o  bugs  under  a  rug.  It's  not  such 

a  handicap  to  be  blind — if  one  has  a 

good  wife." 

So  much  for  Crum's  work.  He  said 
it  took  him  some  time  to  get  the 
mental  picture  of  his  store  so  that  he 
knew  the  exact  location  of  his  stock, 
hut  with  this  once  in  mind  the  rest 
was  easy.  His  customers  he  soon 
came  to  recognize  by  their  voices. 
Such  problems  of  arithmetic  as  store 
keepers  must  handle  he  did  "in  his 
head."  If  they  became  so  intricate 
that  pencil  and  paper  were  needed 
Mrs.  Crum  was  always  at  hand.  In 
short,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the , 
country  store  at  Kliever  was  con- ' 
cerned,  the  Crum  Mercantile  Com.-; 
par.y  got  along  famously. 

But  every  man  must  have  his  di- 
version. What  about  Crum,  the  man  i 
who  used  to  hunt  and  fish  for  pas  I 
time? 

"That  was  a  problem,"  he  con- 
fessed. At  first  I  thought  that  my 
hunting  and  fishing  days'  were  over. 
But  again  I  went  intc  conference  with 
myself  and  decided  that  if  I  could  get 
around  in  a  store  sufficiently  well  to 
be  a  good  clerk,  tere  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  stop  roaming  the  woods  j 
You  see  I  have  lived  in  the&*  parts  all 
my  life  and  know  this  country  like  a 
book. 

"Fox  hunting  has  always  been  my 
great  passion.  I  would  rather  follow 
my  hounds  after  a  fox  than  anything 
there  is  in  the  way  of  amusement,  j 
So  one  night  I  took  my  four  hounds 
and  started  out— alone.  At  night? 
Why  not?  Night  and  day  were  all; 
to  me.  I  did  carry  a  flash 
light  at  first,  but  it  didn't  help  me 
any  so  for  many     years  I  have 


out  with  no  equipment  of  any  kind. 
Just   my  dogs  an  1  I. 

Of  course  1  have  ant  with  difficul 
ties      Of     several     occasions     T  have 

ed  against     trees  or  I 

i  he  most  part   V\  ■ 

td  get  along    almost  as  well  asi 
when   1  had  my     eyesight.     l,ve  been; 
lost   several     times.       But     just 
short  time.     Whenever     T   discovered ! 
that  1   didn't     know     where  1     was,  1 
would  stop     dead     in  my  tracks  and 
listen.     First     thing     1  knew  I  would 
liear  a  dog    (barking    off    in  the  dis- 
tance.      I     know     every     dog  in  this 
country  and  where  he  belongs  and  in 
that  way     I  was     able    to  set  mystlf 
straight.    Naturally,  I  have  been  able 
to  get  around  in  goo  dshace,  because 

I  know  the  ground  so  well.  In  the 
old  days  before  ray  eyes  went  out,  I 
could  fiud  my  way  about  or  the  dark- 
est night  just,  by  locating  certain 
valleys  or  ridges  r  even  certain  trees. 

"Fishing  is  easy.  I  know  the 
creeks  as  well  as  the  woods  and  I 
guess  I've  caught  as  many  fish  in  the 
past  fourteen  years  as  I  did  in  the 
fourteen,  years  before  the  dynamite 
hit  me." 

j  Crum  spoke  almost  nonchalantly 
about  his  affliction.  His  adjustment 
i  to  circumstances  has  been  so  com- 
!  pletely  successfpl  that  he  speaks 
j  without  emotion  of  any  sort  in  regard 
j  to  his  blindness. 

"I  have  determined,"  he  said,  "that 

I I  shall  never  be  a  burden  on  anyone. 
I  feel  that  I  have  accomplished  that 
end  to  date.  In  my  work,  I  am  self- 
reliant.  .  I  can  handle  the  trade  as 
well  as  my  wife  and  I  think  she  will 
admit  it.  Financially  I  am,  better  off 
than  I  was  at  the  time  I  was  hurt. 

"I  have  also  determined  that  I  will 

not  be  a  burden     on     anyone  for  my 

amusement.       That's     why     I  go  fox 

hunting  and   fishing     alone      On  the 

other  hard  I  still  have  my  "ox  hunting 

friends  and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks 

ago  that  I  took  my  four  fox  hounds  in 

i  an  automobile  and  drove  1 5  miles  to 

j  enter  them  in  some  races.     They  took 

j  the  prize,  too.      Did  I  drive  the  car  ? 

|  Well  hardly.    But  lean  drive  one.  See 

|  the  fliver  back  there    in  the  garage? 

I  back  it  into  the  yard  every  morning 

j  and  put  it  in  the  stall  every  night. 

"I  haven't  much  sympathy  for  the 
person  that  sits  'around  i-.n.'l  bewails 
his  fate  when  he  meets  with  misfor- 
tune. •  There  are  some  persons  you 
knoW,  vie  just  curl  up  and  deliver 
themselves  bodily  to  someone  to  act 
i  retaker  for  them.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  that.    Of    course,  I  hated  to| 


-it.     It  was  thi    Dm 
£    my     life.       But    1  s< 
1    why    this      single    misfortune 
should  wreck  my     life.     I   refused  to 
be  drowned      and  as  a    result  I  dis- 
covered  that     nature     makes  certain 

compensations  for  the  misfortunes 
it  deals  out.  My  hands  and  oars  do 
the  work  of  my  eyes — almost.  Take 
fur  buyin)g  for  instance.  That's  a 
trade  I  followed  for  years.  I  can 
judge  a  fur  by  its  "feel,"  now  as  f 
could!  by  seeing  it  iw  the  old  days.  Ij 
bought  more  furs  last  winter  than 
ever  before  in  my  life,  and  made 
more  money  at  it. 

"But  there  is  one  big  loss,  whi< 
course  can  never    Be  filled.     I  love  to 
shoot.       Naturally    'I  am:  deprived  of 
that  pleasure  now.       But  all  in  all,  1 1 
have  much  to  be     thankful    for.     It's 
all  in  the  mental  attitude  you  know. 

There  were  customers  to  be  waited  i 
on.  Crum  took  the  orders  and  filled 
them  accurately.  His  visitors  pre- 
pared to  leave. 

"Remcrrtber,"  cautioned  the  opti- 
mistic Mr.  Crum,  "I'm  not  grumbliny 
a  bit.  I  cam  do  anything  that  anyone 
else  can  do — except  see.,, 
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BlindrGonducts  Own  Store 

West  Point  Man,  At  69,  Continues  to  Operate 
Cigar  Business. 


West  Point, 
Neb.,  Sept.  19.— 
Since  1882  Otto 
Miller  has  been 
totally  blind,  yet 
he  has  estab 
lished  and  built 
up  a  tobacco  busl 
ness  which  he 
still  personally 
conducts  at  the 
age  of  69. 

As  a  boy  of  9 
he  came  to  West 
Point  from  Ger 
many  with  his 
parents.  In  the 
winter  of  1882  he 
was  stricken 
blind.  The  glare 
of  sunshine  on 
snow  was  be 
lieved  to  have 
caused  the  afflic 
tion.  This  failed 
to  keep  him  from 
getting  an  educa 
tion,  however 
For  two  years  he 
studied  at  the 
Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind. 

In  1910  he 
opened  his  cigar 
store  and  has 
operated  it  ever 
since.  His  "smoke 
house"  has  be- 
come a  meeting 
place  for  early 
settlers  like  him- 
self. Rarely  does 
Mr.  Miller  m*ke 
an  error  in  mak- 
ing change. 

He  has  made 
two  trips  to  the 
Pacific  coast 
alone.  Each  cov- 
ered a  period  of 
three  months. 
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%ear  Blind  Youth 
Lives  By  Carving 


Otto   Miller  and   his  wooden    Indian, 
few  "survivors." 

one  of  the 

Clyde     Rozell     "Whittling 
Away"   At  Ranch 

JTeay  blindness  is  no  blr^'ier 
to  -art. 

For  Clyde  Rozell,  20-year-old 
sheep  herder,  dexterous  finger 
tips  have  done  what  eyes  never 
could  do. 

His  wood  carvings  have 
brought  unstinted  praise  from 
critics.  A  boyhood  pastime  of 
whittling  has  become  bread  and 
butter  to  this  youth  who  still 
studies  the  bible  through  a  mag- 
nifying   glass. 

Biblical  characters  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  his  carv- 
ings. Indian  scenes,  also  favor- 
ites, have  brought  many  sales 
to   wealthy  Redmen. 

Life  held  little  promise  for 
Clyde  after  a  dynamite  explos- 
ion blinded  him  at  the  age  of 
eight.  Soon,  however,  he  dis- 
covered his  whittling  talent 
would    bring    spending    money. 

Fulton  Graham,  a  prosperous 
ranchman,  saw  real  art  in  what 
Clyde's  neighbors  called  shift- 
lessness.  He  furnished  the  boy 
soft  pine  wood  needed  in  carv- 
ing and  bought  better  instru- 
ments   for    him. 

Now  he  is  fully  equipped  with 
a  pocket  knife,  two  chisels  and 
sandpaper.  He  has  regained  the 
partial  use  of  one  eye,  but  can 
see  nothing  more  than  a  few 
vards   awav. 
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MAN  BLIND  FOR  30  YEARS  IS 
SUCCESSFUL  MAINE  FARMER 

Walter  L.  Smith  of  Farmington  Cares  For  10  Head  of 

Cattle,  Milks,  Does  Chores,  Fells  Trees,  Splits 

Wood  and  Can  Run  Buzz  Saw 


WALTER  L.  SMITH,  WHO  IS  BLIND,  OF  FARMINGTON,  ME,  SHOWN 
WITH  HIS  PRIZE  HEIFER 


Down  on  a  little  farm  near  Farm- 
ington, Me,  lives  a  man  who  has  been 
totally  blind  for  30  years.  When  the 
world  seemed  brightest,  when  am- 
bition was  strong  and  at  30  he  had  al- 
ready laid  a  foundation  for  prosperity, 
a  premature  blast  robbed  him  of  his 
eyesight. 


Ne^er  Lost  Courage 

But  Walter  L.  Smith  never  lost 
courage.  Now  they  say  that  he  is  a 
better  farmer  than  many  with  two  i 
good  eyes.  With  bis  recollection  of  the 
premise*  and  everything  about  from 
his  seeing  days,  he  gradually  de- 
veloped a  marvelous  sense  of  location, 
touch  and  hearing. 

The  barn  chores  are  easy  for  him 
and  have  been  for  years.  As  there  is 
no  one  to  put  things  out  of  place,  he 
knows  where  everything  is.  Taking 
care  of  10  head  of  stock,  he  does  all 
the  work,  feeding  and  milking,  often 
climbing  a  ladder  to  the  hay  mow  and  j 
pitching  down  a  feed. 


Knows  Stock  by  Touch 

He  knows  every  head  of  his  stock 
by  touching  lightly  the  head  or  the 
back,  and  as  he  raises  the  most  of  the 
stock  they  become  accustomed  to  him. 
In  haying  time  he  can  swing  a  scythe 
I  and  "pitch  on."  The  most  wonderful 
I  work  he  does  is  preparing  the  wood 
!  supply. 

He  goes  to  his  wood-lot  alone,  by 
J  sense  of  touch  locates  and  fells  the 
trees.  About  the  last  task  set  for  a 
blind  man  would  seem  to  be  to  oper- 
ate a  buzz  saw,  but  that  is  just  what 
Mr  Smith  does.  After  the  wood  is 
hauled  to  khis  place  he  cuts  it  up  into 
stove  length,  with  a  miniature  saw  mill 
operated  fey  water  power. 

Able  to  Judge  Cattle 

He  can  locate  the  saw  by  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  never  has  had  an  accident. 
Splitting  the  wood  is  comparatively 
easy  for  him  by  an  almost  "sixth 
sense"  of  location.  He  has  a  noble 
woodpile  every  Spring  and  he  doesn't 


need  eyes  to  pile  it  up  in  the  sheds 
when  dry. 

Mr  Smith  takes  the  most  interest  In 
his  cattle,  particularly  in  building  up  a 
fine  herd  of  registered  Guernseys.  By 
passing  his  hands  over  an  animal,  he 
can  judge  accurately  as  to  its  merits 
and  points  of  breeding.  At  fairs  he 
often  tests  his  cattle-judging  ability 
with  that  of  the  judges  with  remark- 
able results.  Mr  Smith  is  philosophical 
and  cheerful.  .  He  has  no  time  to  be 
otherwise,  he  says.  There  is  a  lot  to  do 
on  a  farm  even  if  not  a  large  one. 
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BLIND  STUDENT  PUNS 


JOURNALISTIC  CAREER 

BATON  ROUGE,  La.  —  (AP)  —  An 
18-year-old  blind  girl  has  joined  the 
army  of  2000  students  at  Louisiana  uni- 
versity, imbued  with  a  determination  to 
pursue  a  field  of  endeavor  that  has  re- 
garded vision  as  a  requisite. 

The  field  of  journalism  is  the  chosen 
life  work  of  Shirley  Delesdernier  petite 
and  pretty,  who  matriculated  this  fall 
at  the  university. 

"I  never  let  my  blindness  interfere 
with  anything  I  want  to  do,"  she  says, 
looking  at  you  with  clear,  blue,  sight- 
less eyes,  and  shaking  a  head  alive  with 
golden  curls. 

Reporting,  she  believes,  is  no  longer 
just  a  cut-and-dried  job;  the  field  has 
been  broadened,  specialized.  One  does 
not  have  to  see  to  write;  it  is  enough 
if  one  feels. 

According  to  her  friends,  she  has  an 
exceptional  talent  for  expressing  her- 
self; her  pen  drips  with  humor,  and 
ofttimes  with  an  insight  far  more  keen 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  product  of 
those  who  gaze  on  all  about  them. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  George  W 
Delesdernier,  state  representative  of 
Plaquemines  parish,  and  her  home  is 
in  Pilot  Town,  southernmost  city  in 
Louisiana.  -  > 
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Blind  Student-OS 

News-Press  Staff 
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Nebraska  -City,  Neb.,  Jan.  11  (U. 
P<— A  totally  blind  student  at  the 
Spate'"^3chool  for  the  Blind  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  News-Press 
staff  of  special  corrgajiamlontwr"** 

He  is  Vitus  Nielsen,  Grand  Island, 
post-graduate  student  in  pipe  org- 
an at  the  Nebraska  City  institution. 
Nielsen's  material  will  appear  in  the  i 
News-Press  once  a  week. 
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Blind  Man  Learns  Trade 
'-John  Stivers,  living  in  Rock  Springs, 
h^s  found  a  way  to  earn  money 
through  the  aid  of  Miss  Virginia 
Warkley  of  Cheyenne,  supervisor  of 
'the  department  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
of  the  State  Education  department,  a 
(department  created  by  the  1929  legis- 
lature. Mr.  Stivers  has  been  blind  for 
the  past  23  years,  ever  since  he  was  in 
a  mine  accident  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Coal  company.  Miss  Warkley  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  the  blind  man  to 
make  brushes  which  can  be  used  for 
cleaning  floors,  walls  and  radiators. 
Mr.  Stivers  hopes  to  make  enough 
money  to  keep  him  and  his  wife  sup- 
plied with  the  necessities  of  life 
through  his  new  trade. 
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Candy  J  Vending   Machines 
.«     Will  Aid  Sedalian  to 
Earn  a  Living 


Forty-five  mechanical  venders  of 
candy  bars  will  be  placed  in  a 
number  of  buildings  and  office  in 
Sedalia  within  the  next  ten  days, 
according  to  Miss  Marie  Busch,  a 
teacher  employed  by  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  O.  E. 
Jones,  state  placement  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  same  commission. 

Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  Sedalia 
working  on  the  project  since  Feb- 
ruary 5,  and  Miss  Busch  has  been 
here  since  February  17.  The  ma- 
chines will  be  serviced  and  the 
profits  taken  by  Tom  Wasson,  who 
lost  his  sight  a  little  more  than  a 
three    years    ago. 

Mr.  Wasson  lived  in  Missouri  un- 
til six  years  ago,  when  he  moved 
to  Kansas.  There  he  lost  his  sight, 
and  moved  back  to  Sedalia  about 
three  years  ago.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  state  pension  for  the  blind  one 
must  reside  in  the  state  continuous- 
ly for;  10  years. 

A  resolution  was  passed  recently 
by  the  city  council  permitting  the 
machines,  and  the  work  has  been 
going    smoothly    since    that    time. 

Mr.  Jones  said  last  night  that  he 
had    been    very    well    pleased    with 


the  reception  the  plan  had  been 
given  in  Sedalia.  It  was  the  first 
thought  that  30  of  the  machines 
would  be  placed,  but  later  the  num- 
ber was   increased   to   45. 

The  three  aims  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  are  prevention  of 
blindness,  readjustment  of  those 
permanently  blind,  and  placing  of 
those  readjusted  where  they  may 
maintain   themselves. 

The  vender  project  is  a  fulfill- 
ment of  this  latter  phase  of  the 
commission's   work. 

The  regular  monthly  classes  for 
the  blind  were  held  in  the  court 
house  all  day  yesterday,  and  sever- 
al important  matters  pertaining  to 
prevention  decided  on,  thus  com- 
pleting the  round  of  aims  in  Pet- 
tis county  in  a  week's  time. 

Four  negroes  were  present  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  classes,  and; 
12  white  people  were  present  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  has  been  decided  that  four 
cataract  operations  will  be  per- 
formed within  the  next  few  days. 
They  will  be  upon  the  eyes  of 
three-year-old  Lucille  Hortense 
Jackson,  eight-year-old  Monroe 
Verle  Gay,  Mrs.  Leonard  Jackson, 
and  Thomas  J.  Stires.  Three  of  the 
operations  will  be  in  St.  Louis  and 
one   in   Kansas   City.  ,/ 
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Fames  Malone,  Salem  Confectionery 

Owner,  Was  Formerly  Famous 

Railroad  Contractor. 


Once  a  brilliant  railroad  contrac- 
tor, a  pioneer  in  the  field  in  the  mid- 
dle  west,  James  Malone  is  embark- 
ing on  the  44th  year  of  his  gallant 
battle  against  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness and  still  remains  cheerful  in  the 
lace  of  his  physical  impairment. 

.  "Old  Jim,"  as  he  is  intimately 
known,  conducts  a  small  confection- 
ery and  tobacco  store  in  Salem,  wait- 
ing on  the  customers  and  taking  care 
of  the  confections  without  aid. 

He  utilizes  his  sense  of  hearing  for 
sight  also  and  readily  recognizes  all 
of  his  friends  by  their  voices.  His 
uncanny  ability  to  call  his  patrons 
by  name  after  the  first  introduction 
is  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  Jim  and 
baffles  his  friends. 

"Here's  your  cigars,"  calls  one  man 
as  he  enters  the  little  store. 

"All  right,  Lonnie,"  quickly  re- 
sponds the  81-year-old  Nebraska  pio- 
neer. "Just  put  them  down  here  and 
I  will  take  care  of  them." 


Fingers  Still  Deft. 

And  then  his  deft  fingers  quickly 
unwrap  the  package  and  as  a  kind 
customer  reads  the  brands  "Old  Jim" 
i places  the  cigars  in  their  proper  plac- 
es in  the  glass  case. 

He  knov/s  where  every  article  lies 
and  no  matter  what  kind  of  candy. 


gum  or  tobacco  is  called  for,  he  nev- 
er makes  a  mistake  but  unhesitating- 
ly produces  the  desired  item. 

The  blindness  of  the  white-haired 
man,  ever  so  slightly  stooped,  dates 
back  43  years  when  he  was  engaged 
in  overseeing  the  laying  of  rails  be- 
tween Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  and  Lead- 
ville,  S.  D. 

It  was  on  Jan.  11,  1887,  that  the 
black  powder  with  which  Malone  was 
getting  ready  to  blast  rock  prepara- 
tory to  placing  the  rails  for  the  "Iron 
Horse,"  prematurely  exploded.  The 
contractor,  38  years  old  at  the  time, 
instantly  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
and  sustained  a  broken  arm,  ruining 
what  promised  to  be  a  remarkable 
i  career. 

His  Partner  Succumbs. 

For  already  Malone  was  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  associated  with  Clay 
Nichols,  another  widely  known  con- 
tractor, who  succumbed  many  years 
ago  in  California. 

Before  the  company  of  Malone  & 
Nichols  was  formed,  Malone  had  con- 
tracted for  many  miles  of  railroad 
for  other  firms.  He  was  in  complete 
charge  of  the  project  from  Colorado 
Springs  to  Leadville,  a  distance  of 
150  miles.  This  road,  then  known  as 
the  Colorado  Midland,  later  became 
the  Colorado  Southern,  a  part  of  the 
Burlington  system. 

He  was  also  associated  with  Streat- 
or  &  Small  in  Denver  and  Kilpatrick 
Brothers  in  Utah  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line. 
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Idle  for  Two  Years. 

After  his  tragic  accident.  Malone 
returned  to  Salem,  the  town  he  lei! 
12  year*  before  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  was  idle  for  two  years  but  the 
burning  ambition  thf,t  had  made 
him  a  famous  contractor  was  not  yet 
dead  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  resolved  to  enter  some  kind  of 
business  for  himself. 

So  he  started  a  store  similar  to  the 
one  he  has  conducted  here  seven 
years.  It  was  opened  in  Salem  where 
he  had  located  with  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tom  Malone,  in  1859.  He 
was  born  in  New-  York,  Dec.  28,  1848, 
and  was  but  11  years  old  when  his 
parents  settled  in  Nebraska. 

The  trip  was  made  by  rail  to  Du- 
buque, la.,  and  a  covered  wagon 
brought  the  family  the  remainder  of 
the  distance.  Indians  roamed  the 
prairie  at  will  at  that  time  and  a 
tribe  of  several  hundred  redskins  was 
no  uncommon  sight.  According  to 
"Old  Jim,"  the  Indians  were  peace- 
able for  the  most  part  but  bore 
watching  because  of  their  desire  to; 
walk  off  with  anything  or  everything 
't  locked  up. 
Omaha  "A  Village." 

He  recalls  Omaha,  the  largest  city 
in  Nebraska,  as  a  mere  village  with 
"a  very  few  scattered  buildings"  and 
only  a  scant  number  of  business 
places. 

For  six  years  Malone  attended 
school  in  Salem.  Then  he  started 
working  at  the  John  Holt  general 
merchandise  store  and  in  1875  began 
that  memorable  trip  westward  that 
ended  in  his  being  physically  handi- 
capped for  life. 

Holding  an  optimistic  view  on  life 
despite  his  impairment,  Malone  al- 
ways has  a  kind  word  for  everyone, 
and  his  many  friends  admire  his 
courageous   outlook. 

"Old  Jim"  keeps  posted  on  the 
news  of  the  day  through  the  efforts 
of  some  of  his  patrons  who  make  it 
a  point  to  read  the  papers  to  him 
daily. 

Kate  GrahamTresiaffl^^Dav/son. 
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CONDUCTS  STORE 
ALTHOUGH  BLIND 

Lynn  Man  Knows  Location  of  Every 

Article,   Operates   Scales    and 

Makes  His  Own  Change 


Carl  J.  Fogelstrom,  blind  for  20 
years,  yet  proprietor  of  a  flourishing 
grocery  store  at  Adams  and  Rock- 
away  streets,  Lynn,  where  he  waits 
on  trade,  counts  change  and  success- 
fully performs  every  function,  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Salvation  Army 
slogan,  "A  man  may  be  down  but 
never  out." 


NEEDS  NO  CHARITY 

Mr.  Fogelstrom  at  tha  age  of  52,  with 
the  family  responsibility,  of  a  wife  andJ 
daughter,  Is  all  gumption.  He  asks  for; 
no  sympathy,  wants  none.  His  afflic- 
tion is  his  own  business,  he  says,  not 
because  he  wants  to  be  cross,  but  of  an 
independent  nature,  he  disdains  any- 
thing that  savors  of  charity. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  the  blind 
storekeeper  gets  about.  A  stranger 
would  never  guess  he  was  blind,  so  sure 
is   he   of   every   move. 

He  can  place  his  hands  on  any  article 
displayed  on  his  shelves  or  show  cases, 
weigh  vegetables,  spaghetti  or  anything 
else;  in  fact,  give  a  brand  of  service 
easily  the  equal  of  a  person  who  can 
see — and  he  never  makes  a  mistake. 
The  secret  of  his  success,  he  says,  is 
his   memory. 

'I  always  had  a  good  memory,"  said 
Mr.  Fogelstrom.  "I  know  where  eacn 
article  is  because  I  remember  I  placed 
it  there." 

He  has  no  assistant.  He  is  in  the 
store  alone.  Only  for  meal  time  does 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Hilda  H.  Fogelstrom, 
go  behind  the  counter,  or  at  other 
times  when  he  has  to  be  relieved,  just 
as  would   happen   were   he  able   to   see. 

He  never  attended  a  school  for  the 
blind  and  whatever  progress  he  has 
made,  has  been  directly  due  to  his  own 
concentration  and  effort. 

Pocket  Cash  Register 

While  the  reporter  was  conversing 
with  the  man,  a  boy  entered,  purchased 
a  pound  of  spaghetti  and  three  cents 
worth  of  candy.  Mr.  Fogelstrom  used 
the  old-fashioned  scales  for  weighing. 
The  notches  In  the  scales  and  the' 
weight  make  It  easy  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  He  had  gone  from  one  corner 
to  the  other  and,  with  uncanny  ac-l 
curacy,  put  his  hand  in  the  spaghetti 
box. 

Later,    a    woman    came    in    and    pur- 1 


chased  a  can  of  coffee.  Mr.  Fogel- 
strom went  directly  to  the  shelf,  put 
his  finger  on  the  can,  took  it  down  and 
passed  it  over  to  the  woman.  She  gave 
him  a  dollar  and  he  made  change. 

His  coat  pocket  is  his  cash  regester. 
The  bills  go  into  one  pocket  and  the 
small   change   into   another. 

"The  money  part  is  the  easiest,"  the 
storekeeper  said. 

About  20  years  ago  Mr.  Fogelstrom 
was  a  master,  shoemaker  making  high 
wages. 

"I  was  ambitious  then  as  now,"  he 
said,  recalling  other  days.  "My  out- 
look was  different  from  most.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  ought  to  put  the  best  work- 
manship into  the  product  I  was  capa- 
ble of.  I  knew  it  meant  my  job  would 
be  safe  and  that  my  firm  could  make 
a  profit  and  pay  me.  Most  people  want 
to  put  in  as  little  work  as  possible  for 
the  envelope  they  get  every  week.  I 
never   felt    that    way    about    it." 

Stricken  Blind  at  32 

At  the  age  of  32  he  was  suddenly,1 
struck  blind.  Doctors  said  the  cause 
was  apparently  due  to  the  vibration  of j 
the  machine  at  which  he  worked.  Ex- 
cept that  he  can  tell  daylight  from 
darkness,  Mr.  Fogelstrom  is  totally 
blind. 

"I  had  $75  and  when  I  said  I  was  go- 
ing into  business  I  was  told  I  was 
crazy,"  the  storekeeper  said.  "I  al-; 
ways  was  more  or  less  independent. 
I  didn't  want  charity.  I  didn't  want 
to   depend   on   others   for   a   living." 

Now  after  20  years  at  the  store  busi- 
ness he  is  proud  of  his  record,  glad  that 
he  had  the  nerve  and  ability  to  go 
through   to   the   finish. 

Mr.  Fogelstrom  said  that  he  had  a 
natural  bent  for  mathematics  when  in 
school   and   it  helps   him   a   lot  now. 

Up  to  the  past  winter  business  has 
always  been  very  good.  This  winter 
it  fell  off  considerably,  due  to  the  busi- 
ness depression  and  constantly  grow- 
ing competition.  When  he  started  busi- 
ness on.  Rockaway  street,  known  as  the 
Highland  district  of  Lynn,  there  were 
seven  stores;  now  there  are  32  and  that's 
competition  enough  even  for  a  blind 
man. 

He  was  born  In  ITalmstad,  Sweden. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  Lynn  for  30 
years.  With  his  daughter,  Lillian  A. 
Fogelstrom,  who  is  employed  in  Boi  ton, 
and    his    wife    he    resides    in    a    pleasant 

al    13   High    Rock   street,   no 
distant  from  the  store. 
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Miss  Lucy  Davis  of  Berryville  is  shown  above  in  front  of  her  store-home,  where  she  makes  a  comfortable 
iving.  She  does  all  her  work  alone,  and  formerly  reported  news  for  the  Berryville  paper.    She  traded  her  interest!1 
in  her  father's  farm,  after  his  death,  for  the  house  in  which  she   lives.  Miss   Davis  knows  all  the   dot  systems  o/ 


reading  and  also  has  mastered  Esperanto. 


blind  WOMAN 


IN  OWN  HOI 


Miss  Iiucy  Davis  Runs  Small 
Grocery  Store  in  Corner 
Of  House  and  Does  All  Her 
Housework  Alone 


By  ETHEL  D.  HILL 

Berryville,  Ark.,  March  1.— Miss 
Lucy  Davis  is  blind,  but  she  makes 
her  own  living  by  selling  groceries 
over  a  counter  in  one  corner  of  her 
living  room.  Moreover,  she  lives 
alone  and  does  for  herself  all  the 
tasks  that  life  requires  of  her  from 
day  to  day.  She  cooks,  mends,  mops 
her  floors,  washes  her  clothes,  irons,  j 
and  brings  in  the  wood  for  her  heat-  j 
ing  stove,  on  which  she  also  does 
her  cooking.  Wearing  her  hair 
bobbed,  she  is  her  own  barber  and 
does  a  good  piece  of  work  at  that. 

Miss  Lucy's  home  has  four  rooms, 
two  of  which  she  tries  to  keep  rented 
to  congenial  people,  but  if  the  sort 
of  people  she  wants  do  not  come  to 


look  at  the  rooms,  she  does  not  rent 
them. 

Until  two  years  ago,  Miss  Lucy 
j  lived  on  a  small  farm  near  Berry- 
ville with  her  father  and  her  step- 
iinother.  At  her  father's  death, 
j  friends  and  neighbors  insisted  that 
[she  remain  on  the  farm  with  her 
brother,  or  go  to  Jive  with  a  sister 
|  in  a  northern  city.  Miss  Lucy 
planned  to  do  neither. 

When  her  father's  property  was 
divided,  she  Was  able  to  trade  her 
|  share  for  the  house  in  which  she 
I  now  lives.  "On  the  eighteenth  of 
October,  1927,  I  moved  for  the  first 
Itime  in  my  life  into  my  own  home," 
ishe  says.  "And  how  I  do  enjoy  the 
(sense  of  independence  and  freedom 
I  it  gives  mel" 

Schooling  Not  Finished 

Miss  Lucy  was  educated  in  the 
Louisiana  school  for  the  blind  at 
Baton  Rouge,  but  her  father  moving 
to  Arkansas  some  20  years  ago,  she 
was  not  allowed  to  finish  school,  al- 
though she  has  continued  to  study, 
having  learned  to  read  all  the  dot 
systems  as  well  as  Esperanto. 

Until  she  began  to  keep  house  for 
herself  and  to  make  her  own  living, 
Miss  Lucy  reported  the  news  of  her 
I  community  for  the  local  paper,  send- 
ing the  copy  in,  neatly  typed. 

A  young  man  "who  lives  near  Miss 
Lucy,  had  occasion  to  need  some  ma- 
terial typewritten  not  long  ago.  He 
probably  thought  that  if  Miss  Lucy 
could  use  the  machine  without  eyes, 
he  should  be  able  to  do  so  with  two 


good  eyes.  At  any  rate,  he  asked' 
permission  to  use  Miss  Lucy's  type- 
writer. 

"I  saw  right  away  he  was  not  get- 
ting along  very  well,"  Miss  Lucy  ex- 
j  plained  to  a  caller,  "but  I  was  really 
too  busy, to  stop  to  help  him.  Finally 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  do  the  typing 
for  him.     So  he  read  and  I  typed." 

Has  Many  Friends 

J  Miss  Lucy  has  many  friends  among 
the  young  people  and  enjoys  attend- 
ing the  high  school  plays  as  well  as 
i  various  informal  social  gatherings  in 
her  immediate  neighborhood. 

Some  of  the  small  boys  of  the  town, 
and  others  not  so  small,  have  at- 
tempted from  time  to  time,  to  get 
Miss  Lucy  to  cash  bogus  checks,  \  or 
change  "money"  that  isn't  money." 

"They  think  I  don't  know  enough 
to  attend  to  my  business,  is  what 
makes  me  mad,"  Miss  Lucy  ex- 
plained. 

It  is  intriguing  to  see  her  quickly 
get  just  the  flavor  of  candy  or  exactly 
the.  kind  of  soap  that  has  been  asked 
for,  and  as  quickly  give  the  exact 
change  for  a  dollar  or  a  quarter  or 
a  half.  Miss  Lucy  of  necessity  is  dis- 
criminating as  to  whom  she  accepts 
paper  money  or  checks  from. 

The  collector  of  income  taxes  is 
not  interested  in  Miss  Lucy's  income, 
but  she  makes  an  independent  living. 
"I  have  enough  ahead  to  get  some 
ithings  I  need  for  the  house,  and  to 
get  me  some  new  clothes,"  she  re- 
marked to  a  friend. 
I  Some  "well-to-do"  people  cannot 
isay  so  much! 
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Blind   Newsdealer  Scorns  Pity  as  He  Studies 
Piano  and  Composition 

"I  don't  want  a  second  of  idle- 
ness," he  said.  "When  I'm  busy 
I  can't  think  of  myself.  Idleness  i 
leads  to  self-pity.  The  idle  man; 
is  a  deformed  man.  He  is  blind, 
lame  and  deaf.  The  man  with  an 
aim  surmounts  all  his  handicaps. 

"My  needs  are  small.  I  don't' 
ask  for  eyes.  If,  with  reasonably1 
good  food  and  a  comfortable  bed, 
I  have  a  piano  it  is  enough.  Mu- 
sic keeps  me  alive." 

Piano  study  is  one  of  the  most 
arduous  tasks  a  sightless  person 
could  choose.  Some  compositions 
are  published  in  Braille.  These 
he  feels  out,  bar  by  bar,  left  hand, 
then  right  hand.  After  he  has, 
memorized  both  hands  he  tries 
them  together.  It  is  a  long, 
process. 

Other  compositions  are  not 
made  available  for  the  blind.  In 
such  cases  the  work  is  more  dif- 
ficult. Johnson  must  learn  them 
by  ear,  bar  at  a  time,  or  by  hav- 
ing a  helper  read  the  notes  to  him. 
All  the  work  is  memory.  He  came 
to  the  Conservatory  four  years  ago 
from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  ex- 
pects to  continue  until  lie  receives 
his  degree. 

Johnson  is  equally  enthusiastic 
about  literature.  Most  of  the 
classics  and  the  best  of  modern 
writings  have  been  issued  in 
Braille  editions.  The  reading  of 
them,  is  slow,  but  Johnson  is  well- 
read.  The  sightless  man  is  able 
to  tell  his  customers  what  they 
may  Und  in  books  if  they  only 
would  use  their  eyes. 

In  his  business  dealings,  John- 
son relies  on  the  honesty  of  his 
customers.  When  he  started  busi- 
ness six  months  ago  he  wondered 
if  a  person  could  be  trusted  to 
take  the  magazine  he  paid  for, 
and  only  one.  A  checkup  of  his 
stock  and  receipts  showed  that  in 
the  six  months  not  one  customer 
has  proved  faithless. 

"Where  are  all  the  thieves  we 
read  about?"  Johnson  asked.  "To 
me  it  seems  the  public  is  honest."/ 


CARL  JOHNSON 

Tfiei%  are  people  who  approach 
Car>/J|4naon  with  pity  for  his 
blindnels..  VThey  would  make  his 
life  ea4"-  Jfeufc  Johnson  will  have 
none  of  tfiem.  He  does  not  pity 
himself.  He  will  not  deny  himself 
the  privilege  of  growth  that  comes 
with  labor. 

Johnson,  23,  has  set  up  a  news- 
shop  at  2512  Vine-st,  where  he 
works  part  of  his  days,  earning 
money  to  pay  for  his  education  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  is 
studying  piano  and  composition. 

In  the  mornings  he  studies 
while  his  mother  tends  the  shop. 
Afternoons  and  nights  he  sells 
magazines,  newspapers,  cigars, 
candy.    His  days  are  full. 


/j  GARDENINaraJWHE  BLIND 

/  Referring  again  to  the  work  that  has  been 
(ione  for  those  in  the  Glove  Cities  who  have 
been  deprieved  of  their  sight,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  gardening  for  the  blind  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention. 

In  London,  says  a  news  dispatch,  there  is  a 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners,  a  delegation  from 
which   recently  urged   upon    the   City  Council 


the  advisability  of  giving  instruction  in  garden- 
ing in  all  schools  for  blind  children. 

Members  of  this  guild  have  been  giving  in- 
struction in  gardening,  at  several  of  the  London 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  experimental  stage  has  njw  been  passed. 
It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  gardening  could 
never  be  an  economic  means  of  livelihood  fo 
the  totally  blind;  but  a  blind  person  could  b 
come  a  gardener  with  enjoyment  and  som 
times  with  a  little  profit  for  himself. 

There  are  in  England  some  hundreds  ol 
blind  people  who  are  gardeners,  it  seems;  and 
the  diversion  in  the  fresh  air  is  said  to  be  most  I 
beneficial  in  every  way.  It  is  also  interesting  \ 
to  note  that  in  the  city  of  London  alone  there  j 
are  34  schools  for  totally  or  partially  blincjJ 
children;  all  of  whom  it  is  planned  to  give  in! 
struction  in  gardening.  The  matter,  in  all 
probability,  is  being  given  similar  attention  inl 
this  and  other  countries, 

_   Hu^-Ti'-ng-Te-r,  P  K.,Cd  l.,5 /'grip  I 
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Making  afeVtric  cords  is  a  ne^ 
induslVy  eSt&Jlished  at  the  Stat< 
wonfe^iop  for  the  Blind  at  Oakland 
Thr  nllnri  rrirt-mrn  firr~1ihij_  *ii  ml 
exceptionally  well,  from  weaving 
the  silk  covering  for  the  cord  tc 
fixing  the  connections.  This  indus- 
try permits  the  employment  oJ 
from  25  to  35  plind  persons  alone, 

ffrttH e*>  r /ld_g£fTc ^.,A  men  can 
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""^LLaenclies 
f  (Business  Today 

Today   Helen    Harris.. ^i 
young  blind  I    sail    on 

lijH;  J*'ltiifti'"i?i  voyage.  Her.  ship 
was  launched  with  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  State  Department^  of 
Rehabilitation     and     tl  nancial 

aid  of  the  loca.l  Lions  Club}  the 
County  Commissioners  Court  and 
other  individuals.    • 

The  21-year  old   blind   ma 
h;..s  been  unable  ' 

•a  of  age,  was  literally 
pink"     when    she     stepped    behind 
her    little    counter    in      the      court 
house    lobby    today    and    made    her 
first    sale.      Her    business    stand 
with    cold    drinks,    cig 
cig.'- 1  ■  '   ■  nd    candies. 

Helen  attracted  the  attention 
tin  Lions  Club  here  and  the  St; 
i  Lehabilil  uj  i  tent  because  ■■ 

•  ■■    some- ! 
which   might  add   to   the   in-  ] 


:■ 


come  of  her  mother,  who  works 
at  the  East  Ward  cafeteria  to 
port  a  family.  Helen  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  plays  the  violin  in  the 
local   Baptist    Church    orchestra. 
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igotf  Senators  Requested 
to  Get  Action. 


SELF-HELP  MAIN  OBJECT 


E.    C.    Bobbins,    Portland   Author 

of  Bill,  Seeks  to  Make  Jobs 

for  Country's  Sightless. 


In  support  of  the  Schall  senate  bill 
No.  2819,  a  proposed  welfare  move- 
ment to  assist  the  more  than  100,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  to 
find  employment  by  operating  stands 
in  federal  buildings,  telegrams  were 
sent  yesterday  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  Senators  Steiwer  and  McNary  of 
Oregon,  and  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  of 
Rhode  Island,  by  Edward  C.  Robbins, 
Portland,  author  of  the  bill. 

The  telegrams  urge  favorable  com- 
mittee action  that  it  may  be  brought 
up  as  soon  as  possible  to  aid  employ- 
ment conditions  of  the  sightless.  The  | 
bill  written  by  Mr.  Robbins  and  in- 
troduced by  Thomas  D.  Schall,  blind 
senator  from  Minnesota,  is  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  two  years'  work 
and  research,  and  is  backed  by  more 
than  35  state  organizations  and  corps 
of  institutions.  A  number  of  national 
groups  have  also  been  interested  in 
the  movement,  according  to  Mr.  Rob- 
bins. 

Among  groups  indorsing  the  bill, 
Mr.  Robbins  said,  are  the  Illinois  As- 
sociation for  Mutual  Betterment  of 
the  Blind,  the  Minnesota  state  organ- 
ization for  the  blind,  Missouri  and 
Louisiana  associations  of  workers  for 
the  blind,  Georgia  Ways  and  Means 
Digest  for  the  blind,  Tennessee  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  officers  of  West 
Virginia  school  for  the'hlind  and  simi- 
lar institutions  of  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Idaho,  Washington,  California; 
the_5/[assachusjettsJ_  Ohjfe,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado commissions,  and  the  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana  associations;  the  Lions 
club  of  Portland  and  Oregon,  the 
iiflauncil  of  Jewish  Women,  local,  state 
and  national,  the  Oregon  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American  Le- 
gion of  the  department  of  Oregon, 
many  officials  of  the  Oregon  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  the  Matilda 
Zeigler  magazine  for  the  blind. 


Persons  especially  active  in  the 
movement  with  Mr.  Robbins  are 
Ralph  L.  Williams,  vice-chairman  of 
the  republican  national  committee; 
Warren  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Portland  Lions  club  blind  committee ; 
Mrs.  Sydney  Teiser  of  the  Portland 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  blind  di- 
vision, and  Clay  Osborne  of  the  Ore- 
gon Federation  of  Labor. 
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"BLIND  FRUITMAN  TO 

TAKE   VACATION 

'owell,  the  WhfBTruitman 
.  Penney  company  store 
Wednesday    for    sever- 
/isit  to  various   points   in 
_^JL      The    fruit    stand    will 
be  left  in  charge  of  Byron  FrencJ* 


J~U-n*      If.       /?30 


H.  M.  Gregg,  blind  newsstand  op- 
eratqr,  has  moved  his  ^business 
fronif  thf  lobby  of  the  courthouse 
to  {f  ajpv  stand  on  South  Wash- 
ingjbn.f ■  More  business  advantages 
influenced  the  move,  it  is  reported. 
Gregg's  courthouse  stand  was  furn- 

iished  through  action  of  local  civic 
groups    after    the    blind    merchant 

I  was  forced  to  vacate  a  lucrative 
post  in  front  of  the  local  post* 
office.  ^0^ 

Ci r>  C  r'-nrt  a-Ti.  Ohio.Ti-m-eS-.ST3r 
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Machine  Made 
Products  Hurt 
Work  of  Blind 


M 


|  New  Forms  of  Labor  Must 
|  Be  Pound. 

iiiiiiiiiiiimiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiii  ! 

ACHINE-MADE  brooms,  mops, 
baskets  and  brushes  are  crowd- 
ing out  the  hand-made  products  of 
the  blind,  Calvin  S.  Glover,  executive 
of  the  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  stated  in  his  annual 
report  submitted  to  the  directors, 
Thursday. 

Glover  said  that  changes  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  in  the 
schedules  of  production  efficiency 
throughout  the  country  were  exclud- 
ing the  blind  from  all  but  a  relatively 
few  forms  of  labor.  He  said  that  the 
more  hopeful  opportunities  now  lie 
in  the  operation  of  news,  novelty  and 
cigar  stands,  vending  machines, 
mushroom  farms,  chicken  and  rabbit 
farms  and  so  on. 

"While  the  outcome  of  these  fields 
is  highly  uncertain,"  he  said,  "they 
must  be  attempted   before  long,   in 
spite  of  the  risk  involved.    In  the  last ' 
year  the  occurence  of  blindness  in 


Cincinnati,  with  two  exceptions,  has 
been  caused  chiefly  by  the  degenerate 
diseases  of  age.  The  two  exceptions, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  a  dozen 
years,  were  cases  of  ophthalmia  ne- 
onatorum, which  were  handled  by 
health  authorities. 

'iThe  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
blind  has  suffered  from  the  ills  which 
see'm  to  have  disturbed  all  social  life 
in  late  years.  There  have,  however, 
been  some  advantages  gained  par 
ticularly  from  the  radio,  which  is 
almost  universally  used  by  them. 

"Ejuring  the  year  the  blind  re- 
ceived much  cultural  enjoyment  from 
distribution  of  theater  and  concert 
tickets.  The  blind,  however,  are  miss- 
ing the  neighborly  personal  contacts 
which  prevail  more  largely  in  the 
smaller  communities.  The  summer 
camp  maintained  by  the  association 
has  been  a  success  and  will  be  ope- 
rated again  during  the  present  sum- 
mer." Ml* 


QKlah»-ma    dry,  OK. j Tim™ 
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,SWTE  BLIND  t0  SHOW 
KABB][TS?Ta!J5THER  WORK 

The  blind  of  Oklahoma  will  raise 
rabbijK'ancUtool  leather  to  exhibit  at 
the  a$i»  fWr  next  fall,  Mrs.  Teresa 
Ginavaif  hjane  teacher  for  the  state 
adult  bfndwbmmission,  said  Wednes- 
day. 

Mrs.  Ginavan  is  coaching  several 
classes  in  leather  work.  Purses,  bill- 
folds and  souvenirs  will  be  included  in 
the  commission's  display.  This  is  the 
first  year  rabbit  raising  has  been  en- 
couraged among  those  without  sight 
in  the  state,  she  said. 
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New  Letter  Shop 
Aids JSlind.  Girls 

o  Make  a  Living 


Brooklyn  Charities  Bureau 
Starts  New  Activity  for 

the  Sightless  Here 

.... 

In  an  effort  to  give  greater  self- 
dependence  to  Brooklyn's  blind 
women,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  has  recently  developed  an 
activity  never  before  exploited  for 
the  blind.  It  is  said  this  opens  new 
vista/  for  blind  work  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  conjunction  with 
its  department  for  the  crippled,  the 
bureau  has  started  on  a  small  scale 
a  letter-shop  operated  by  blind 
women.  Since  November,  1929, 
when  the  letter-shop  was  opened, 
the  blind  have  handled  217,317  pieces 
of  mail.     The   letter-shop  is   now 


■   ■  ■ 

Wc:  vebled  in  the  last  font 

months,  and  the  fall  will  sec 

let' 

Bllo 

only  from  $6  to  $8  a  week  by  n 

lng    craft    articles,    now     have 

earning  power  of  from  $15  to  $20  a 

We- 

The  new  letter-shop,  which  calls 
Itself  the  "Bureau  Mailing  Service." 
employs  15  totally  blind  or  partially 
panted  girls,  two  supervisors  and  a 
business  manager  to  solicit  con- 
tracts. Since  the  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties supplies  plant  and  overhead 
without  charge,  the  shop  is  able  to 
meet  price  competition  with  the 
larger  houses,  and  the  wage  scale 
is  proportionately  higher. 

Typing  addresses  is  done  by  the 
crippled  charges  of  the  bureau,  but 
folding,     inserting,     stamping    and  i 
sealing  are  done  by  the  blind  and 
partially   sighted,   entirely    through 
their  trained  sense  of  touch,   i 
a  quickness  and  accuracy  which  are  j 
said  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  concerns  employing  them. 

Amc  concerns  are  a  lead- 

ing    Brooklyn     department     store 
which  circularizes  thousands  of  cus-  j 
tomers  mentnly:  a  national  bah 
company,  at  icy  and  a  na- 

tionally-advertised medicine. 

The  new  activity  affords  a  good 
living  to  the   numerous   blind  who 
have  no  knack  for  handicrafts.  I 
Mrs.  Marguerite  S.  Riker,  director  c 
<vork  for  the  blind  at  the  Burt? 
Charities.    It  has  the  added  ad 
tage,    according    to    Mrs.    Rika 
operating  without   inventcrv. 
posing  of  articles  made  by  the  l: 
Is  said  to  be  a  growing  proble; 
blind  handicrafts,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  new  venture  is  being  watched 
With  interest  by  leaders  in  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
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Texas  Factory  Employing 
Wins  Full  Success  as  ( 


/THE  largest   stone  crusher 


By  Charles  N.  Tunnel! 

<<TT7E  DON'T  want  sympathy,  only 
VV  more  such  opportunities  to  show 
that  we  can  do  skilled  work  and  be  self- 
supporting,"  said  -a  spokesman  for  the 
blind  staff  of  the  Dandy  Lions,  Inc.,  a 
dress  and  uniform  factory  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  protesting  to  the  president,  I.  C. 
Timmins,  against  a  rule  permitting  vis- 
itors to  enter  the  plant  during  working 
hours. 

And  thereupon  hangs  our  story. 

Opportunity,  and  not  pity!  Although 
speaking  only  for  themselves,  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  this  score  of  sightless 
works  in  the  Texas  factory  pretty  gen- 
erally discloses  the  feeling  of  a  huge 
I  majority  of  those  afflicted  by  the  absence 
of  eyesight. 

They  were  being  given  a  real  chance  in 
life,  eking  out  their  own  livelihood,  and 
wanted  no  more  pity  from  more  fortu- 
nate individuals.  Needless  to  say,  today 
visitors  are  admitted  to  the  plant  but 
only  after  they  have  promised  not  to 
make  any  remarks  of  sympathy  or  to  in 
any  other  way  manifest  pity. 

No  Reason  to  Pity  Them 

i 
Nor  i  is  there  any  reason  for  pitying 
these  worxers,  at  least  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  earning  power.  They  re- 
ceive in  reality,  according  to  Mr.  Tim- 
mins, 25  per  cent  higher  wages  than  do 
many  normal  operators  doing  similar 
work.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greater 
skill  of  the  sightless  workers,  he  said. 

The  Dandy  Lions  company  is  a  100  per 
i  cent  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  no 
j  different  from  any  other  factory  of  its  | 
kind  except  for  the  fact  that  only  blind 
help  is  employed.  There  is  no  trust  fund 
behind  the  company,  and  no  private  or 
public  contributions  are  received  to  carry  ' 
on  the  work.  It  is  strictly  a  commercial 
institution  formed  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  making  profit. 

Owner  Called  a  Gambler 

Back  in  1927  when  Mr.  Timmins  began 


operation  of  the  plant  with  blind  oper- 
ators, people  called  him  a  business  gam- 
bler. It  was  a  gamble,  of  course,  but  to- 
day the  chance  is  referred  to  as  foresight. 
The  first  12  months  of  business  was  con- 
ducted at  a  loss,  but  now  the  enterprise 
is  operating  at  satisfactory  direct  profit. 

"The  sense  of  touch  Is  much  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  blind  than  the  sense  of 
sight  to  the  seeing,"  says  Mr.  Timmins. 
"For  that  reason  I  find  it  profitable  to 
employ  blind  operators. 

"We  take  our  hats  off  to  no  other 
workmanship.  Every  girl  employed  in 
our  plant  Is  made  to  know  that  the 
quality  of  her  work  is  our  only  chance 
for  building  business.  And  the  girls, 
therefore,  are  enthusiastic  and  try  to 
make  every  garment  so  fine  that  it  will 
be  its  own  salesman.  They  fully  appre- 
ciate that  success  of  the  firm  makes  more 
secure '  their  own  jobs  and  betters  their 
own  conditions.  They  also  realize  that 
the  advancement  of  the  company  will 
tend  to  encourage  the  making  of  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  others  afflicted 
similarly. 

No  Specials  Necessary 

The  blind  operators  of  the  Texas  fac- 
tory require  no  special  equipment  or  ma- 
chinery. They  use  standard  model  ma- 
chines, a  type  that  has  ten  points  for 
threading  it.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  they  are  able  to  thread  their  ma- 
chines faster  than  seeing  operators.  Each  j 
operator  is  required  to  do  her  own  oiling 
and  to  take  care  of  her  station  In  other 
ways. 

Mill  and  factory  experts  told  Mr.  Tim- 
mins before  he  start(|d  his  plant  that  he 
could  not  succeed.  They  pointed  out 
that  blind  operators  could  not  work  with 
machinery  and  that  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  turn  out  work  of  a  quality 
that  would  hold  its  own  with  the  high  I 
class  products  of  the  regular  mills  and 
factories  operating  in  other  parts  of  the-, 
country. 


Experiment  Proves  Success 

Mr.  Timmins  had  his  own  ideas  on  the 
subject,  however,  and  despite  their  ad- 
vice set  out  to  put  them  into  execution. 
In  many  ways  since  then  he  has_j?roved 
that  he  was  right.  Products  from  the 
Houston  plant  now  are  recognized  for 
quality  and  have  won  several  important 
prizes  in  competition  with  other  gar- 
ments. In  addition  there  have  no  acci- 
dents since  the  factory  was  opened,  and 
the  turnover  of  help  has  been  almost  nil. 

His  efforts  so  far  have  actually  affected 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  blind,  but 
Mr.  Timmins  hopes  his  example  will 
eventually  do  much  to  give  the  sightless 
a  chance  in  business. 
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A  blind  jpen  whose  keen  ears  anc 
supa^stthaitive  fingers  enable  him  tt 
adjust "ind  repair  automobiles  wit? 
precise  »skil)^has  become  one  of  tht 
most  succeisfjul  auto  dealers  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin. 

He  is  Harry  E.  Erickson,  36,  of 
I  Bloomer,  Wisconsin,  who  suffered 
;  complete  loss  of  sight  15  years  ago 
'. through  infection  resulting  from 
emery  dust  entering  one  eye  in  a  ma- 
chine shop  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

Failing  in  a  two-year  battle  to  re- 
cover his  sight,  Erickson  finally  de- 
termined to  succeed  despite  his  handi- 
cap. He  borrowed  money  to  purchase 
a  cylinder  reboring  machine,  rented  a 
disused  barn  for  a  garage  and  went 
jinto  the  business  of  fitting  oversize 
(pistons  in  motor  blocks. 

The  start  proved  difficult  because 
j  owners  hesitated  to  trust  their  motors 
to  a  blind  man.  Also  the  shop  failed 
jto  inspire  confidence.  Old  and  rick- 
jety,  it  was  so  poorly  heated  that  dur- 
ing winter  weather  the  tools  some- 
times stuck  to  Erickson's  fingers.  But 
ihis  work  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
(patrons  flooded  to  him  in  growing 
numbers.  Then  other  local  garages 
installed  reboring  machines  and  began 
to  cut  in  on  his  business.  Erickson 
countered  by  expanding  his  place  into 
a  general  repair  shop  and  cutting  in 
on  their  business.  Soon  he  became 
known  as  one  of  the  best  automobile 
repair  men  in  that  district  and  achiev- 
ed the  reputation  of  being  able  to  tell 
more  about  a  motor  merely  by  hear- 
ing it  run  than  the  average  mechanic 
icould  determine  after  taking  it  apart. 
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Harry  Erickson  and  the  Oak- 
land-Pontiac  sales  and  service  es- 
tablishmen*  built  at  Bloomer, 
Wis.,  with  money  earned  as  an 
automobile  mechanic,  a  '  trade 
which  keen  ears  and  supersensi- 
tive ringers  enabled  him  to  master 
after  he  went  blind,  are  shown 
above.  Inset,  Erickson  in  front  of 
his  original  barn-garage  where  he 
started  thirteen  years  ago.  Erick- 
son has  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  auto  dealers  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  J.  B.  Heizer 
of  the  Heizer  Motor  Company, 
Covington,  relates.  He  suffered 
complete  loss  of  sight  fifteen 
years  ago  through  infection  re- 
sulting from  emery  dust  entering 
one  eye  in  a  machine  shop  where 
he  had  been  employed. 

Failing  in  a  two-year  battle  to 
recover  his  sight,  Erickson  finally 
determined  to  succeed  despite  his 
handicap.  He  borrowed  money  to 
purchase  a  cylinder  reboring  ma- 
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NEW  WORK  FQR  THE  BLIND 

Some  time  ago  the  blind  workers  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  were 
temporarily  located  in  a.  business  build- 
ing. The  firm  gave  them  the  opportunity 
of  earning  some  extra  money  by  insert- 
ing catalogues  into  envelope?.  The  di- 
rector of  the  bureau's  work  for  the  blind, 
noticing  the  skill  with  which  the  sight- 
less girls  performed  the  task,  sensed  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  complete 
mailing  service.  The  possibility  soon  be- 
came   actuality    and   what    is    probably 


'a  garage  and  went  into  the  busi- 
ness of  fitting  oversize  pistons  in 
motor  blocks. 

The  start  proved  difficult  be- 
cause owners  hesitated  to  trust 
their  motors  to  a  blind  man.  The 
shop  itself  failed  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. Old  and  rickety,  it  was  so 
poorly  heated  that  during  winter 
weather  the  tools  sometimes  stuck 
to  Erickson's  fingers.  But  his 
work  proved  so  satisfactory  i  that 
patrons  came  to  him  in  growing 
i  numbers.  The  other  local  garages 
installed  reboring  machines  and 
,  began  to  cut  in  on  his  business. 
Erickson  countered  by  expanding 
;his  place  into  a  general  repar 
shop  and  cutting  in  on  their  busi- 
ness. Soon  he  became  known  is 
one  of  the  best  automobile  repair 
men  in  that  district  and  achievld 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  till 
more  about  a  motor  merely  Jay 
hearing  it  run  than  the  average 
mechanic  could  determine  after 
taking  it  apart. 


the  first  activity  of  the  kind  ever  under- 
taken by  bb'nd  workers  is  now  well  es- 
tablished. The  orders  are  irregular,  but 
this  fact  is  not  of  importance,  since  the 
girls  can  be  called  from  their  weaving 
|When  a  letter  job  comes  in  and  return  to 
it  when  the  job  has  been  finished.  They 
are  -said  to  feel  their  responsibility  and 
;to  take  pride  in  their  work.  This  new  oc- 
cupation for  unskilled  blind  persons,  dis- 
covered by  chance,  is  of  special  benefit* 
to  those  who  have  difficulty  in  learning 
handicrafts.    ' 


. 
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Blind  Vendors  Gain  Recruit 

New  Man  Has  Stand  in  General  Hospital 


BLIND  GAIN 


The  Rochester  fraternity  of  blind 
concessionaires  initiated  a  new 
member  when  John  W.  Oehm,  No. 
64  Cameron  Street,  opened  his 
stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  General 
Hospital,  where  he  dispenses 
smokes,  candies  and  newspapers. 

Until  six  weeks  ago,  John,  who 
has  been  blind  eighteen  years. 
n*-ver  had  any  experience  as  a 
salesman,  but  he  started  practising 
and  now  it's  practically  impossibir- 
to  i  atch  him  making  a  mistake, 

Mr.  Oehm  lost  his  sight   from  the 
et  fever.    After  com- 
pleting   a   course    at    the    Training 
School  for  Blind  he  worked  in  the 
assembly  room  of     the     Northeast, 
ic  Company  for  six  years. 

The  General  Hospital  is  th 
onu  hospital  to  establish  a  stand  in 
Strong  .Memorial  ac- 
quired one  shortly  alter  the  stu- 
.e  medical  college  moved 
into  their  quarters  in  the  rear  of 
the  hospital  proper. 

There    an  <n    other   blind 

expert  concessionaires  in  the  city. 
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Alcorn  Countian, 
Blind,  Shows  Way 
To  Better  Times 

Blind-MftwOperates  Fill- 
ing Station  Successfully 
"T^Spite  Depression 

iat  raght  be  a  lesson  for  any 
person  overawed  by  the  "great  eco- 
nomic depression"  Is  cited  by  Mrs. 
D.  W.  McBryde,  assistant  executive 
secretary  for  the  State  Commission ' 
for  the  Blind.    . 

Up  in  Alcorn  county,  according 
to  Mrs.  McBryde,  is  a  blind  filling  | 
station  operator  whose  battle 
against  seemingly  insuperable  odds  j 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  sec- 
tion as  well  as  the  commission 
which  was  instrumental  in  assist- 
ing his  start  in  business  despite  the 
handicap  of  sightlessness. 

Becoming  totally  blind,  with  a 
wife  dependent  upon  him,  this  man 
managed  to  borrow  $100  and  secure 
a  similar  amount  as  a  loan  from 
the  commission  to  set  up  a  small 
filling  station.  Starting  only  with 
the  bare  necessities,  the  owner  now 
has  expanded  to  add  a  soft  drink 
stand  and  candy  counter.  He  sur- 
vived a  bank  failure  last  winter 
where  his  savings,  over  and  above 
repayment  of  his  loans,  were  laid 
by  and  only  last  month  won  a 
radio  from  the  gasoline  corporation 
he  represents  by  setting  a  record 
for  gasoline  sales. 

He  handles  his  customers  him- 
self, receives  their  payments,  makes 
change  and  keeps  his  own  books, 
Mrs.  McBryde  said.  There's  plenty 
of  competition  in  the  business,  he 
admits,  but  his  sales  record  indi- 
cates little  worry  over  "hard  timeSjJi* 

July    Jt,      /9S/ 

BLIND   MAN   MAKES    RADIOS 

N&RKTSTOWN,  Pa.  (INS)  —  Al- 
though he  has  been  blind  for  many 
years  and  has  never  seen  one  of  the 
newest  radios,  James  Mullin  has  con- 
structed many  of  the  instruments 
and  for  some  time  was  consultant 
builder  for  a  radio  concern.  He  has 
recently  been  taken  for  treatment  to 
the  League  Island  Naval  Base  Hos- 
pital. He  is  a  Spanish  War  veteran. 


JOHN  W.  OEHM 
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Blind  Man  Bfecomes  Ekpert^ 
at  Raising  Rabbits  fo^r 

New  p^cupations  of  Minneapoli^/rolk  to  Be, 

nd^e\ 
but  he 


p^cupations  of  Minnea] 

Demonstrated  at  S^fc 


eofM  Peterson  has  been  "going  I 

ilind'^eyer  since  he  was  5  years ! 
-but  he  knows  a  lot  about  whatj 
he  is  doing. 

Out  at  Golden  Valley  is  a,  little 
place  where  he  is  not  only  raising 
rabbits  and  making  it  pay,  but  is 
producing  some  of  the  finest  Chin- 
chila  pelts  on  the  Minneapolis  mar- 
ket. 

George  Peterson's  pelts  will  be 
among  the  many  beautiful  and 
practical  objects  which  will  go  on 
sale  at  Donaldson's  store  Saturday, 
when  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  will  conduct  its  semi-an- 
nual sale,  the  proceeds  of  which  go 
to  make  a  number  of  blind  persons 
in  Minneapolis  self-supporting 
workmen  instead  of  dependents. 
Knows  Fur  by  Touch 

Every  day  Peterson  feeds  and 
waters  his  rabbits  unaided.  When 
their  pelts  are  ready  for  market  it 
i*  his  skilled  fingers  that  judge  the 
condition  of  the  fur  and  the  state 
of  the  rabbit.  He  will  be  at  the 
sale,  which  will  continue  through 
May  16,  to  sell  his  pelts  and  explain 
their  countless  uses. 

Each  year,  as  the  sale  approach- 
es, the  skillful  craftsmen  of  the  so- 
ciety who  work  continually  in  dark- 
ness strive  to  produce  something 
new  for  the  sale.  This  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  toys,  weathercocks,  lawn 
dogs,  bird  houses,  jardiniere  pick- 
ets, aprons,  brushes,  handwrought 
iron,"  candlesticks,  sandboxes  and 
plant  holders,  they  have  produced 


ja  new  type  of  rug  and  two  new  an*d 
I  beautiful  designs  in  weaving. 
Intricate  Weaves  Memorized 

Probably  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects to  Minneapolis  housewives 
will  be  the  delightful  bedspreads  in 
a  raro  and  authentic  weave,  the 
"Lover's  Knot,"  patiently  memor- 
ized by  the  blind  weavers  after  days 
of  toil  to  master  the  difficult  pat- 
tern. It  takes  flying  fingers  10 
days  to  complete  one  full-size 
spread,-  with  the  entire  design  to 
be  memorized. 

The  blind  workers  have  produced 
also  many  objects  in  a  Russian 
peasant  weave  which  also  had  to 
be  memorized.  Rugs,  throws, 
purses  and  bags— anything — seems 
possiblo  to  the  uncanny  skill  of 
deft  fingers. 

Making  toys  for  boys  and  girls 
of  Minneapolis  is  a  man  who  hasn't 
seen  a  cat  or  a  chicken  or  an  ele- 
phant for  30  years  or  more,  and 
who  never  in  his  life  heard  a  dog 
bark  or  a  horse  neigh.  John  Lauby 
is  both  deaf  and  blind,  but  he  work* 
every  day  in  his  own  shop  turning 
out  scores  of  objects  which  will  be 
given  places  in  the  sale.  Heni# 
Grothe,  another  worker,  is  76,  bin 
he  stilljllnakes  bird-houses,  and 
many  o#his  products  are  sold  each 
year.  ,Jj 

Greenwood        recanes 

finishes   toys,   and   recently 

&    the    activity    of    restringing^ 

e#nis  rackets  to  the  list  of  serviawf 

dered  by  this  remarkable  aroup 

workers.  ,' 
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KINGDOM    OF 
THE    BLIND 


Dream  Realised 


SIGHTLESS    MAN'S 
PRIZE    GARDEN 


A  Door  to   Freedom 


By  Our  Special  Correspondent 

RICKMANSWORTH,  Wednesday. 

Here,  on  the  outskirts  of  this  small 
Hertfordshire  town,  with  its  many 
waterways,  I  have  discovered  a  small 
dream  kingdom. 

It  is  only  a  modest  bungalow  sur- 
rounded by  half  an  acre  of  well-kept 
lawns,  gay  flower  borders,  rockeries,  an 
orchard  and  kitchen  garden.  But  it 
represents  the  realisation  of  the  owner's 
dream  since  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  eyes 
over  twenty  years  ago. 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  do  the  work  yourself,"  I  asked  him.. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  laughed  as  he  replied  that  it 
was  just  one  of  his  hobbies,  that  he  di( 
it  in  his  spare  time,  adding  "and  I  man 
aged  to  get  ten  prizes  this  year  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Show."  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  a  man  in  once  a  week 
to  help  with  some  of  the  grass  cutting 
and  the  hedges,  but  otherwise  he  managed 
everything  for  himself. 

THE    SENSE    OF    TOUCH 

"  How  do  I  tell  the  weeds?  Oh,  that  is 
easy  enough,  dandelions,  fumitory,  plan- 
lain,  chickweed,  I  can  tell  them  all  by  the 
feel;  and  the  smell  helps.  For  the  digging 
I  use  a  garden  line,  and  work  along  the 
string.  Come  and  see  my  orchard,"  he 
said,  taking  my  arm  and  piloting  me  to 
the  far  side  of  the  garden,  pointing  out 
here  a  favourite  rose,  there  a  double 
cherry,  a  peach  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and  his  lavender  bed  from  which 
he  has  just  cut  and  dried  241b.  of  the  frag- 
rant flower. 

"  I'm  trying  to  find  out  if  there  isn't 
money  in  lavender-growing  for  blind 
people,"  he  remarked.  "  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  those  for  Bramley  seedlings?" 
he  asked  as  he  stopped  me  before  a  well- 
laden  tree,  adding,  "  my  plums  are  a 
failure  this  year;  see,  there  is  only  one 
fruit  on  that  Czar." 


.   i  was  pari 

I  five  years  ago,  and  Mr    - 
cljfTe,   \v]  Ion   durln 

day,  has  made  it  himself. 

THE    TABLES    TURNED 

"  My  neighbours  work  quicker  than  I 
can,"  he  told  me,  "  but  1  pet  even  with 
them.  You  ought  to  hear  what  they  say 
when  it  begins  to  get  dark,  and  they' have 
e  up  while  1  go  on  working,"  he  said 
with  a  chuckle."  Oh,  yes,  you  can  got 
quite  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  gardening  if  you 
happen  to  be  blind.  Soon  aft<>r  we  came 
here  I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees  weed- 
ing just  inside  the  front  garden.  It  was 
getting  on  towards  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
I  heard  footsteps  coming  down  the  road 
and  stop.  A  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder  and 
said,  "  Now  then,  my  lad,  what's 
your  little  game?"  " Just  weeding,"  1 
replied.  none  of  your  sauce,  what 

ate  you  doing  at  this  time  of  night?  "  1 
had  a  job  to  convince  him  that  it  was  he 
who  was  trespassing,  but  he  was  new  to 
the  beat. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  is  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Blind  Gardeners  that  seeks  by  employing 
instructors  to  teach  gardening  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and,  by  encouraging  its  mem- 
bers to  exhibit,  to  induce  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind  lo  take  up  its  study  as  a  hobby 
or  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  "  We  blind 
people,  especially  the  middle-aged,  are  so 
apt  to  think  that  only  indoor  work  and 
amusement  are  left  to  us,"  said  Mr.  Sut- 
cliffe, "  and  we  most  of  us  feel  more  or  less 
caged,  but  gardening  opens  another  door 
to  freedom  and  health." 


\     BLIND     MAN'S     HOBBY. 


ProtKTon.  Maxx.^    Tim^tf 


Three  blind  girls  and  a  blind  young  I 
man  are  employed  in  the  treeing  and  j 
packing  department,  of  the  F.  MayerUT) 
&  S.  Co.  in  Milwaukee,  and  American  ; 
Shoemaking  says  they  work  success- 
fully. 


?3riss   Mo..    APPea./ 


Blind,  Repairs  Radios 
With  Sense  Of  Touch 


Koshkonong,  Mo. — Mr.  Garrett  F. 
Campbell  yof  this  place,  who  is  totally 
blind,  can  tell  the  make  of  an  automo- 
bile by  hearing  the  motor  run,  tell 
the  kind  of  a  bird  by  its  song,  tell 
the  value  of  a  coin  and  whether  it  is 
gold  or  silver  by  hearing  it  dropped 
on  a  solid  surface,  and  distinguish 
the  sound  of  a  friend's  automobile 
horn. 

Campbell,  who  is-  25  years  old,  was 
born  here  in  1906  and  after  finishing 
high  school  obtained  employment  with 
the  Public  Service  Corporation  of 
Kansas  City,  at  the  age  of  19.  A  car- 
eer was  just  opening  for  him  when  he 
was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

After  he  recovered  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  fever,  he  found  he  must 
acquaint  himself  with  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent walk  of  life.  With  this  in  view 
he  entered  a  school  for  the  blind  at 
St.  Louis. 

He  became  interested  in  nature 
and  the  study  of  sounds,  a  study  he 
has  followed  so  zealously  that  he 
needs  only  to  hear  a  speaker's  Voice 
once  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it 
thereafter.  This  applies  to  radio  an- 
nouncers and  he  can  name  the  sta- 
tions from  hearing  the  announcer's 
voice.  So  closely  does  he  obsen 
every  detail  of  nature  that 
guide  one  to  any  farm  in 
County,  Mo. 

Being  interested  in  radio, 
take  up  such  work.  He  does  service 
work  on  sets,  tracing  the  trouble  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  He  can  find  a 
station  as  quickly  as  a  person  who 
can  see  by  measuring  the  distance  on  J 
the  dial  with  his  index  finger. 

Talking  pictures  have  been  a  | 
boon  to  this  youth  bereft  of  his  maj-  i 
or  sense.  He  enjoys  a  show  and  par-  j 
ticularly  is  keen  about  baseball  a 
cards.  He  plays  the  latter  by  mark- 1 
ing  the  cards  with  Braille.  He  swims  J 
and  fishes  in  the  stream^-  of 
Ozarks. 


he     can 
Oregon 

he    has 


73 


His  -philosophy  of  life  is  interesting. 
Among  his  maxims  are  the  following: 

"Despondency     only makes     one's 

misfortunes  harder  to  bear." 

"In  this  world  we  all  play  a  small 
part  and  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people 
to  make  up  the  whole." 

"I  try  to  live  for  the  good  I  may  do 
to  others." 

"If  it  is  my  lot  to  play  the  part  of 
a  blind  man,  I  will  be  satisfied  in  the 
end  if  I  am  able  to  play  my  part 
well." 

"For  my  own  part  I  can  say:  A 
beautiful  old  world  after  all." 

He  credits  his  father  with  what 
success  he  has  attained.  His  father,  a 
barber  here,  has  tried  to  make  up  to 
the  youth  for  some  of  the  things  he 
has  been  denied  because  of  his  mis- 
fortune. In  Garret's  words  he  has 
been  both  a  father  and  mother  to  him 
:  and  "has  stayed  the  storms  of  this 
life  for  me  and  made  it  possible  f<" 
| me  to  attain  what  I  have." 


De  c-e-m  ber      /9J/ 


New  Lines  for  Home  Workers 

Rubber  door  mats  are  being 
manufactured  very  satisfactorily  in 
the  Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
are  proving  quite  suitable  employment 
for  home  workers.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  these  mats,  small  oval 
pieces  of  rubber  cut  from  old  auto- 
mobile tires  are  used.  At  first,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  the  type  of  die  which 
would  cut  the  tires  satisfactorily 
and  with  sufficient  speed  to  keep  the 
cost  down  to  a  minimum.  After 
some  experimenting,  a  die  has  been 
developed  that  will  cut  the  pieces 
three  at  a  time  and  of  uniform  size. 
Full  details  in  regard  to  manufac- 
ture as  well  as  a  supply  of  cut-out 
rubber  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary have  been  sent  to  all  other 
Divisions  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute. 

Another  new  article  being  manu- 
factured in  the  Ontario  Division  is 
a  tubular  steel  chair  for  garden  or 
sun  room  use.  The  steel  frames  are 
purchased  in  various  styles  and  the 
weaving  of  the  seat  and  back  can 


be  very  satisfactorily  done  by  home 
workers.  These  chairs  are  very 
practical  and  also  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. 
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BLIND   MAN  OPERATES 

TELEPHONE   SWITCHBOARD 


Gregory,  Mich.,  Jan.  11— Although  to- 
tally blind,  Samuel  A.  Denton,  73,  is  an 
efficientTTelephone   operator. 

The  aged  man,  who  lost  his  sight 
more  than  40  years  ago,  has  memorized 
the  switchboard  with  his  hands.  He 
hears  the  click  of  a  "drop,"  and  plugs 
in  on  22  local  lines  and  two  long  dis- 
tance connections.  Denton  has  been 
operating  one  exchange  for  more  than 
20  years. 


^Jew  Bill  to  Aid 


ted 


ittee   is    drafting-   a   new 
1    to    take    the    place    of 
nator  Thomas  D.   Schall 
for  the  granting  of  mer- 
ndise    concessions    to    the    blind 
n  federal  buildings  as  a  result  of 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Council 
f  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 
"We  were   opposed  to  the  Schall 
bill,"  W.   R.    Holbrook,   one   of   the 
directors    of    the      Minneapolis    So- 
ciety   for    the    BLnd,      said    toddy, 

because   ii    jirrovides   for   the 
tion   of  a  .$6,000  a  year  job. 
No    Assurance    from    Mellon 
"The  ?6,000  job  as  created  in  the 
bill  would  be  that  of  the  head  of  a 
bureau  which  would  have  charge  of 
al!   concessions,  including  their   lo 
cation  and  management 

"As  the  bill  now  stands,  this  job 
would  be  created  without  any  as- 
surance on  our  part  that  Andrew 
Mellon,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
would  permit  the  concessions  to  be 
located  in  the  /ederal  buildings." 
Heads  Council 
Miss  Bertha  Hansford  of  Duluth 
was  elected  president  of  the  coun- 
cil; Percy  Lowe  of  Minneapolis, 
vicepresident;  Morris  I.  Tynan  oi 
St.  Paul,  secretary,  and  Miss  Edith 
H.  Marsh,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
treasurer. 


UAZi. 


picks  up  his  receiver  in  his  home  it 
causes  a  small  "door"  to  drop  on  her 
board,  ringing  a  bell,  which  continues 
to  peal  until  she  locates  the  correct 
hole  in  which  to  plug-in  her  line.  Each 
hole  on  her  exchange  corresponds 
to  one  of  the  little  drops  above, 
and  she  feels  to  see  which  door  is 
opened,  and  then  finds  the  correspond- 
in  h  hole  below  by  feeling  and  counting. 
It  only  takes  her  a  second  to  send 
'  Ozone  was  named  by  Mrs."  Delia  Mc-  her  inquiring  finger  over  the  keyboard, 
Cracken  in  1872,  when  she  became  the  I locate  the  Party  who  wants  to  talk  and 
postmaster,  because  of  the  pureness  of  PluB"m»  she  has  become  so  adept  at  it. 
the  air.  It  is  situated  directly  on  topi  Not  only  does  Mrs'  Bradley  operate 
of  a  mountain  which  rears  its  head  the  telephone  exchange,  but  she  does 
above  the  surrounding  hills.  I  about  anything  *lse  any  other  house- 

Ed  Bradley  in  190?  started  Ozone's  \  wlfe  does-    She  has  ed«cated  her  fam 

ily,   one  of  her  children  receiving   a 
certificate  for  first  degree  work  before 


Cheery  Blind  Woman  nas 

Operated  Phone  Exchange  in 
Mountain  Home  for  2C 

Clarksville,  Ark.  —  (Special.)  —  In 
the  Ozark  mountains,  about  2  miles 
from  Clarksville,  in  a  little  village 
called  Ozone,  there  lives  a  woman  who 
IS  blind,  but  who  for  24  years  has  op- 
erated the  long  distance  and  local  tele- 
phone exchange  there.  For  20  of  these 
24  years  she  has  been  unable  to  tell 
the  night  from  the  day.  The  woman  is 
Mrs.  Ed  Bradley,  as  cheerful  and  hap- 
py appearing  a  woman  as  one  will  iind 


first  telephone     exchange,     and     Mrs 

Bradley  helped  him  with  this  until  his 

death,  six  years  ago.     Since  then  she 

has  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  her  son 

and  daughter-in-law,     who     live  with 

her.    Her  grandson,  Cecil  Bradley,  Jr.,. 

about  three  years  old,  is  her  constant  »  ed&es-     Als0  she  does  a11  her  house" 

work,  mopping,  dusting,  sweeping  and 

so  forth.    Mrs.  Bradley  also  has  made1 


entering  school  in  the  second  grade 
She  does  needlework,  and  has  curtains 
which  she  has  made,  hung  on  her  win- 
dows   with    needlework    around    the 


companion. 

While  Mrs.  Bradley  was  assistant 
postmaster  in  1912,  she  was  stricken 
with  meningitis,  which  affected  her 
eyes.  In  those  days  the  roads  to 
Ozone  from  Clarksville,  the  nearest 
large  town,  were  very  bad,  and  she 
could  not  get  the  required  help  from 
doctors.  When  she  finally  became  well 
mough  to  travel  into  Clarksville  and 
consult  physicians,  her  sight  was  en- 
;irely  gone,  she  was  told,  never  to  re- 
.urn.  It  was  on  March  26  that  shd 
ost  her  sight. 

The  last  thing  that  Mrs.  Bradley  can 
•emember  seeing,  she  says,  before  she 
.vas  taken  ill  and  became  blind,  were 
forget-me-nots  and  other  spring  flow- 
ers growing  on  the  hillsides  around  her 
little  town.  She  says  that  when  spring 
comes  now,  the  memory  of  the  tiny 
white  flowers  comes  back,  and  she  can 
see  them  perfectly  in  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Bradley  manages  a  telephone 
r-xchange  of  about  50  lines,  but  only 
about  15  of  them  are  in  constant  use 
at  this  time.  She  has  the  board  ar- 
ranged  so   that   every   time   a  party 


several  quilts,  and  usually  is  in  the 
process  of  quilting   another. 

Mrs.  Bradley,  who  is  up  on  the! 
events  of  the  day's  news,  can  talk 
about  almost  any  current  subject.  She, 
can  almost  tell  the  time  of  day,  but  the 
"feel",  and  can  distinguish  whether 
it  is  rainy,  cloudy,  clear  or  balmy  day. 
When  something  new  is  brought  into 
the  home,  she  can  run  her  hands  over 
it,  and  after  that,  she  says,  she  can 
actually  "see"  it  through  her  finger- 
tips. She  says  she  gets  the  impression 
of  it  on  her  mind,  and  she  never  loses) 
it.  Every  time  it  is  mentioned  in  her! 
hearing,  she  remembers  just  what  it 
looks  like  to  her. 

When  you  talk  to  her,  she  looks  at 
you  with  open  eyes,  which  appear 
clear.  "I  do  my  own  cooking,"  she 
might  tell  you,  because  she  does,  "and 
I  bake  my  own  bread.  Will  you  have 
a  piece?  I  just  baked  today."  And 
if  you  accept,  you  will  get  a  clean  nap- 
kin washed  and  ironed  by  her  in  one 
of  her  "odd  moments." 


Blind  Operator  Is  "Whole  Show" 
at  Canaan  (Ind.)  Phone  Exchange 


EW  graduates  of  the  In- 
diana state  school  for  the 
blind  have  accomplished 
more,  handicapped  as 
they  are,  than  Miss  Theresa 
Krack,  operator  of  the  telephone 
switchboard  at  Canaan,  a  village 
in  Jefferson  county,  twelve  miles 
northeast  of  Madison. 

The  first  two  blind  operators  at 
Canaan  both  were  graduates  of 
the  blind  school — the  Misses  Win- 
ter and  Young.  Neither,  It  Is  be- 
lieved, had  previous  experience  at 
a  switchboard.  Miss  Winter  had 
only  two  weeks'  instruction  under 
the  retiring  operator.  The  direc- 
tory was  read  to  her  and  she 
wrote  it  in  the  New  York  point 
system.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
hird  week  Miss  Young  arrived. 
She  read  the  names  as  Miss  Win- 
er operated  the  switchboard. 
Miss  Winter,  who  held  the  con- 
ract,  mastered  the  board  and 
lames  in  six  weeks. 

Through  the  influence  of  Miss 
roung's  friend.  Miss  Krack.'  who 
laims  Centerpoint,  Clay  county,  as 
>er  birthplace,  and  a  graduate  of 
he  blind  school  in  the  class  of  1898, 
eached  Canaan  March  6.  1915.  She 
t  once  began  to  learn  to  operate 
he  exchange  and  assist  with  the 
ousework.  The  three  women  lived 
Dgether  until  1920,  when  Miss  Win- 
;r  gave  up  the  work.  The  people 
ranted  Miss  Krack  to  become  op- 
rator  of  the  exchange.  She  is  glad 
iie  accepted  the  proposal,  because, 
le  says,  the  patrons  have  been 
lyal  to  her  and  she  feels  she 
suld  not  be  treated  better  any- 
here.  "I  love  the  people  and  their 
>ys  and  sorrows  are  mine,"  says 
[iss   Krack. 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  a  blind 
erson  encounters  in  the  work,  Miss 
rack  remarked:  "The  making  of 
>nnections  can  be  mastered  in 
bout  two  months'  time,  but  get- 
ng  the  hang  of  the  subscribers' 
ames,  of  which  there  are  nearly 
vo  hundred,  requires  a  much  longer 
eriod.  Usually  the  list  is  read  and 
iread  to  the  new  student  by  some 
■tie  interested  until  perfect  mastery 
i  at  the  fingertips,  so  to  speak." 

Teaches  Two  Others. 

In  return  for  the  help  Miss  Krack 
sceived  from  the  operators  at 
anaan,  she  has  instructed  Miss 
elma  Butcher  of  Portland  and  Miss 
lizabeth  Sanders,  who  went  to 
ork  in  North  Dakota.  Miss  Butcher 
ive  up  the  job  after  three  months* 
irvice. 

It  isn't  long  after  the  operator 
kes  up  the  work  until  noises  that 
ean  trouble  in  the  way  of  loose 
nnections  and  worn-out  equipment 
e  recognized.  Miss  Krack  has  he- 
me so  proficient  along  this  line 
at  she  attends  to  all  minor  trouble 
ith  a  few  tools.  Replacing  fuses, 
Ijustmg  key  springs  and  changing 
gnt  bell  batteries  all  are  in  th» 
v's  work  for  her.  She  tells  of  an 
erator    who    could    cut    back    and 


(Hohenberger  Photo.) 


Miss  Theresa  Krack,  blind 
telephone  operator  at  Canaan, 
Jefferson  county,  Indiana.  (Be- 
low) Page  from  one  of  the 
books  kept  by  Miss  Krack. 


repair  worn  connection  plugs.  Train- 
ing in  this  work  means  few  trips 
to  Canaan's  switchboard  by  Madison 
telephone   repairmen. 

The  telephone  exchange  is  in  a 
bungalow  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 
Miss  Krack  furnished  the  house  and 
employs  a  housekeeper  who  serves 
as  relief  operator  for  brief  periods. 

The  work  is  confining,  but  Miss 
Krack  enjoys  it.  In  the  winter  the 
board  is  closed  from  9  p.  m.  to  6 
a.  m.  During  the  summer  service 
begins  at  5  o'clock.  Emergency 
calls  are  handled  at  any  hour.  About 
noon  every  day  the  general  "alarm" 
is  sounded  and  when  time  has 
elapsed  for  patrons  to  lift  their  re- 
ceivers the  weather  report  is  given. 
All  patrons  live  in  Canaan  or  on 
farms  close  to  the  village. 

Wins  Name  of  "Bloodhound." 

"You  need  a  lot  of  patience  to  be 
a  telephone  operator,"  Miss  Krack 
says,  "but  they  are  all  very  kind  to 
me  and  we  do  a  lot  of  co-operating, 
especially  when  somebody  wants  to 
make  a  sale  or  loses  live  stock,  pet 

animals   and "   here   she    excused 

herself    to    answer    a    call.     "Maybe 


somebody  has  lost  a  horse,"  she  re- 
marked as  she  ,adjusted  the  head- 
phone. 

"When  a  call  is  sent  in  for  a  doc- 
tor I  keep  right  on  the  job  until  I 
get  him.  One  of  the  patrons  has 
given  me  the  name  of  'Bloodhound,'  " 


[Miss  Krack  continued.  "Several 
months  ago  when  the  banks  at  Madi- 
son were  robbed  we  failed  to  get  any 
warning  of  the  affair  and  if  we  had 
known  the  robbers  were  coming 
through  here,  which  they  did,  we 
might  have  built  a  rail  fence  across, 
the  road  or  pelted  them  with  old  bat- 
teries. If  anything  should  go  v/rong 
with  the  switchboard  and  cripple  all 
connections  I  could  get  out  in  the 
yard  and  holler,  and  I  would,  too. 
Service  to  the  patrons  is  my  motto. 
"Yes,  I  have  been  at  this  work  for 
years,  and  if  you  want  to  know 
whether  I  have  given  satisfaction 
you  might  ask  the  company  and 
its  subscribers.  An  almost  unin- 
terrupted service  during  these  years 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have  had'  but 
one  spell  of  sickness  and  then  ■! 
worked  when  I  was  scarcely  able 
to.  I  generally  make  a  yearly  visit 
to  Centerpoitat.  where  I  was  reared, 
living  on  a  farm  until  1913.  My  par- 
ents are  dead,  but  I  spend  the  time 
with  relatives  up  there." 

Miss  Krack  was  commended  on  her 
ability  to  get  around  the  house  so 
lively  without  any  assistance  and  the 
question  of  her  age  was  brought  up. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said:  "Well,  what's  the  use?  You  are 
as  old  as  you  are — I'm  56." 

Keeps  Company's  Books, 

The  New  York  point  system  is 
used  by  Miss  Krack  in  keeping  the 
company's  books.  She  records  tolls, 
makes  out  monthly  bills  and  carries 
on  with  routine  work.  The  Braille 
style  differs  somewhat  in  that  it 
does  not  require  so  much  space.  A 
sheet  of  paper  is  placed  in  a  flat 
nickel-plated  contrivance  about  eight 
inches  long  and  two  inches  Wide, 
hinged  at  one  end.  The  lower  part 
of  this  mechanism  bears  the  matrix 
dots  and  the  lid  has  a  series  of  cut- 
out squares,  each  of  which  covers 
the  exact  area  of  any  letter  or  fig- 
ure and  a  small  blunt  tool  is  used  to 
do  the  "writing"  or  perforating.  An 
apparent  drawback  in  bookkeeping 
by  the  blind  is  the-  necessity  of  go- 
ing over  the  entire  page  of  letters 
with  the  fingers  to  locate  the  record 
of  some  one's  toll,  but  Miss  Krack 
finds  the  items  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  . 

"This  is  especially  fine  work  for 
blind  couples  who  can  relieve  each 
other,"  said  Miss  Krack.  "There 
are  not  so  many  telephone  exchanges 
with  sightless  operators  in  the  coun- 
try and  I  would  like  to  hear  of  the 
work  being  encouraged.  I  know  of 
one  exchange  at  Harmony,  Ind., 
where  a  man  who  lost  his  sight  in 
a  mine  accident  is  employed." 

One  of  the  many  almost  unbeliev- 
able accomplishments  by  the  Canaan 
operator  is  her  ability  to  write  the 
list  of  subscribers  in  alphabetical 
order  with  a  typewriter.  The  names, 
figures,  codes,  etc.,  all  placed  in 
parallel  rows,  are  there  without  a 
flaw,  even  if  Miss  Krack  does  apol- 
ogize for  the  capital  O  having  a 
ai  notch  in  it  which  sometimes  makes 
it  look  like  a  C. 
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BLIND  TBUBPHONE 
OPERATORS    WIN 
JOBS  WITH  STATE 

Thirty-five  blind  men  and  women 
have  been  employed  during  the  past 
six  weeks  as  telephone  switchboard 
•perators  in.  state  institutions,  It  was 
revealed  yesterday.  Their  employ- 
ment, officials  said,  is  part  of  a  plan 
to  train  graduates  of  the  vocational 
school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville 
to  earn  a  living. 

The  35  graduates  of  the  school  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  specially  pre- 
pared switchboards  in  state  institu- 
tions at  Elgin,  Dixon,  Lincoln,  Anna, 
Peoria,  and  Alton.  Ten  blind  stenog- 
raphers, graduates  of  the  vocational 
school,   are  also  in  the  state  employ. 

Russell  "Wallman.  26  years  old,  and 
Charles  Brinkley,  22  years  old,  both 
totally  blind,  are  in  charge  of  the 
switchboard  at  the  Elgin  hospital  for 
the  Insane.  After  three  weeks  at  the 
hospital,  their  work  has  been  pro- 
nounced "  excellent "  by  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Read,  in  charge. 

The  specially  constructed  switch- 
board is  equipped  with  a  high  and 
low  tone  buzzer  and  a  bell.  The  low 
tone  buzzer  is  the  signal  for  a  dis- 
connect, the,  high  tone  buzzer  indi- 
cates that  someone  in  the  hospital 
wants  the  operator,  and  incoming 
calls  are  marked  by  the  bell. 
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BLIND  BECOME  PROFICIENT 
AS  TELEPHONE  OPERATORS 


Thirty-five  blind  men  and  women 
were  employed  recently  as  telephone 
switchboard  operators,  in  state  insti- 
tutions in  Illinois.  Their  employment, 
officials  said,  is  part  of  a  plan  to  train 
graduates  of  the  vocational  school  for 
the  blind  at  Jacksonville  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. 

The  35  graduates  of  the  school  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  specially  pre- 
pared switchboards  in  state  institu- 
tions at  Elgin,  Dixon,  Lincoln,  Anna, 
Peoria  and  Alton.  Ten  blind  stenogra- 
phers, graduates  of  the  vocational 
school,  are  also  in  the  state  employ. 

Russel!  Wallman,  26  years  old,  and 
Charles  Brinkley,  22  years  old,  both 
totally  blind,  are  in  charge  of  the 
switchboard  at  the  Elgin  hospital  for 
the  insane.  After  three  weeks  at  tho 
hospital  their  work  has  been  pro- 
nounced "excellent"  by  Dr.  Charles  F 
Read,  in  charge. 

The  specially  constructed  switch- 
board is  equipped  with  a  high  and  low 
buzzer  and  a  bell.  The  low  tone 
buzzer  is  the  signal  for  a  disconnect. 
The  high  tone  buzzer  indicates  that 
someone  in  the  hospital  wants  the  op- 
erator. Incoming  calls  tre  marked  by 
the  bell. 


BLIND  PHONE  OPERATOR. 

TIT*  muut  ii«*»iarkable  man  in  the 
United  States  lives  at  Gravel  Switch 
that  pleasant  little  town  on  the 
LorawHe  &  Nashville  Railroad  in 
the  exVreni.  isast:rn  end  of  Marion 
county. 

His  name  is  Sam  Isaacs,  probably 
about    35    years    of   age. 

He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Alfred 
I?aacs,the  well-known  former  Gravel' 
Switch  merchant,  who  had  so  many 
friends   in   Danville. 

Sam  Isaacs,  although  blind  from 
youth,  is  the  telephone  operator  at 
Graviel    'Switch. 

Not  within  the  memory  of  any 
inhabitant,  is  there  an  instance  of 
any  on,e  having  ever  been  given 
the  wrong  number. 

Mr.  Isaacs  is  not  only  the  star 
telephone  operator  of  Kentucky  and 
probably  the  Nation  for  that"  matter, 
but  he  is  on,?  of  the  best  informed 
ar.d  most  intelligent  gentlemen  in 
Marion  county. 

■He  knows  the  world  news  right 
up  to  the  scratch  and  is  always 
cheerful  and  appreciating  the  bright 
side    of    life. 

He  is  -the  local  agenjt  for  the 
Courier-Journal  and  has  about  300 
subscribers  for  the  great  Kentucky 
da:",T. 

He  has  been  serving  as  telephone 
operator  for  six  years.  He  sleeps  in 
the  telephone  office  and  does  not 
have  to  have  glaring  lights  at  night, 
as  night  to  him  is  just  the  same 
day.  He  is  never  bothered 
paying  light  bills. — Danvill 
cate, 
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NEW  VOCATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


Some  interesting  new  vocations 
for  the  1,000  blind  persons  of  the 
state  of  Michigan  are  opening  up 
and  one  of  the  latest  of  these  is 
operating  a  gasoline  filling  station. 

There  are  now  two  blind  men  in 
the  state  operating  such  stations.! 
The  first  was  Clair  Rickett  on  US- 
127  at  Leslie,  a  man  totally  blind. 
and  the  other  is  Harley  Browning 
at  St.  Charles. 

It  is  expected  that  an  illustrated 
article  on  vocations  for  the  blind  ( 
will  be  printed  in  the  Outlook 
Magazine  for  October. 

Interesting  information  on  this 
subject  was  given  a  representative 
of  The,  South  Lansing  News  by  Fred 
L.  McGill,  employment  director  for 
the  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  with  offices  in 
Saginaw,  who  was  in  Lansing  this 
week. 

Mr.  McGill  spends  the  first  week 
of  each  month  in  Detroit,  the  sec- 
ond week  in  Lansing  and  the  third 
week  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Miss  Lorena  Leffingwell,  who 
at  home  this  week  on  vacation,  is 
secretary  to  Mr.  McGill.  Miss 
Leffingwell  is  a  ^ister  -  of  Harold 
M.  Leffingwell,  blfhd,  who  runs  a 
newstand  at  108  Island  avenue  and 
does  expert  piano  tuning. 

Operation  of  gasoline  filling  sta- 
tions for  the  blind,  explains  Mr. 
McGill,  is  one  of  the  latest  activities 
for  blind  people. 

Clair  Rickett  has  operated  the 
station  at  Leslie  very  successfully 
for  a  year.  On  the  strength  of  this 
showing,  Harley  Browning  was  in- 
stalled in  the  station  at  St.  Charles 
three  weeks  ago.  In  the  short  time, 
Browning  has  increased  the  pump- 
age  from  40  gallons  to  100  gallons 
per  day,  and  is  now  giving  24- hour 
service.  .     . 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  McGill  is 
having  photographs  taken  of  blind 
people  engaged  in  different  worth- 
while undertakings,  such  as  operat- 
ing the  filling  stations,  running  a 
shoe  repair  shop,  conducting  a  r 
freshment  booth  or  newspaper  and 
magazine   store,  etc. 

One  of  these  men  is  selling  bottles 
of  beer  and  bottles  of  milk. 

These  pictures,  in  a  series  of  12, 
are  to  be  printed  on  folder  post- 
cards, with  descriptive  matter,  and 
will  be  offered  for  sale  by  all  blind 
persons  in  business  at  ten  cents 
each.  . 

The  money  which  comes  m  from 
the  sale  of  the  postcards  will  be 
leaned  by  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind  to 
promote,  stimulate  and  install  blind 
neoole  in  business. 


IUMPHS  OVER  HANDICAP 


ACHIEVEMENT!  Rose  Elizabeth  Reilly 
$  no  ordinary  phone  operator.  No,  indeed. 
She  is  in  a  class  with  five  other  persons  in  the 


whole  world  — -  she  operates  a  telephone 
switchboard   although   she   has-been    blind 


since  birth. 


— Post-Enquirer  pholo. 


"Rose,  will  you  get  out  thi» 
letter  right  away."  "Rosa,  pleas* 
hurry  this  call  through  to  Sacra- 
mento." They  are  commands  of 
which  she  never  tires,  and  a  work 
she   loves. 

A  native  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  Miss 
Reilly  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
home  here  since  1027,  following'  her 
graduation  from  the  state  school 
lor  the  blind  in  Berkeley. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  at  the  re- 
quest   of    Kelly,    a    special    switch- 
board   was    installed    at    the    home,; 
j  which    allows   the    girl    to   feel    with 
I  her  sensitive  fingers  the  tiny  levers  : 
i  that  govern  calls. 

She  memorized  the  100  keys,  con-  ! 

|  trolling'  the  50  phones  at  the  home,  ! 

arid  now  "sees"  the  board  with  her  j 

|  hands  as  well  as  an  ordinary  oper-  j 

:  ator. 

Her  mastery  of  the  dictaphone  \ 
was    as    remarkable. 

Office  employes  dictate  letters  in  ! 
a,  conversational  tone  of  voice,  leav-  : 
ing-  the  spelling,  punctuation  and  j 
grammar  to  Miss  Reilly. 

From  the  records  she  types  per1- 
fect  letters,  properly  spaced  and 
errorless.  Her  speed  will  rival  any 
stenographer,   Kelly  said. 

To  the  visitor  at  the  home  Miss 
Reilly    seems   a   true   marvel.      She 
receives  guests  and  directs  them  so 
casually   and    with    such    ease    that  , 
few  guess  she  is  blind. 


Also  Achieves  Success  as 

Stenographer  at  Home 

For  Sightless 


To  the  blind,  minor  human  ac- 
coin  iJliyflnJlehrslr"",ar  e  often  major 
achievements. 

For  Rose  Elizabeth  Reilly,  34, 
operation  of  a  telephone-  switch- 
board would  be  a  mere  occupation 
if  she  were  not  blind. 

But  Miss  Reilly,  blind  since  birth, 
phone  operator  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  here,  is  in  a 
class  with  but  five  other  persons  in 
the  entire  world. 

Add  to  the  fact  that  Misa  Reilly 
is  a  switchboard  operator  the 
astounding'  data  that  she  is  a  clerk, 
stenographer,  and  general  informa- 
tion bureau  for  the  home,  and  she 
has  carved  for  herself  a,  true  niche 
of  fame. 


DOES   JOB   WELV- 

Operation  of  the  switchboard  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
no  child's  play  for  an  experienced 
operator,  is  a  task  in  which  Miss 
Reilly  creates  achievement. 

In  correct  operation  of  th«  board, 
rapid  service  and  pleasant  re- 
sponses, she  finds  the  same  sense 
of  "a  good  job  well  done"  that  an 
artist  or  writer  finds  in  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  her  work  Joe  Kelly,  superin- 
tendent of  the  home,  sees  an  outlet 
for  the  submerged  desires  of  thou- 
sands of  blind  to  do  more  than  rou- 
tine manual  labor,  to  definitely  ac- 
complish a  task. 

Miss  Reilly  has  been  "general 
utility"  at  the  home  for  more  than 
a- -year.     Her   duties  are  many. 


Blind 


imTRflOK  ivian 

ill  Open  New 
tiding  Library 


lartman,  Seattle's  blind 
t"hant,  will  open  a  circulat- 
library  tomorrow  in  the  roof- 
parking  waiting  room  of  the  Security 
Public  Market,  Third  and  Fourth 
Avenues  at  Virginia  Street. 

Conveniently  located,  well  lighted 
and  completely  equipped,  the  little 
shop  will  be  opened  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Miss  Marsden  Cole,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington 
Library  School,  and  for  six  years  af- 
filiated with  the  Seattle  public 
library. 

Totally  blind  since  childhood, 
Karry  Hartman  continued  with  his 
education,  graduating  from  Haver- 
ford  College,  where,  in  his  senior 
years,  he  was  president  of  the  stu- 
dent council.  After  college  he  went 
into  war  work,  teaching  Braille  to 
blind  soldiers.  Eleven  years  ago 
he  moved  to  Seattle,  directing  sight- 
saving  classes.  His  first  book  shop 
was  opened  in  1926  and  his  r*eadquar 
ters  are  located  at  1313  Fifth  Ave. 
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All  in  the  Day's  Work  of  Blind  Light  Tender 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Walter  B.  Kellam  on  His  Daily  Round 

Lefl — The    Lamplighter    Negotiating    the    Rugged    Walk    Down    the 
Bluffs.  Center — Continuing  His  Journey  After  Refilling   and  Raising 
One  of  the  Three  Lamps.  Right — Tapping  His  Way  Along  the   Slip- 
pery  Path. 
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aithiul  Cliff  Lamplighter 
Bows  to  Electric  Beacons 


ery  Day  for  28  Years  Blind  Tender  Tapped  Way 
Along  Precipitous  Path — Boatmen  on 
Connecticut  Laud  His  Work 


Three  electric  beacons  will  flash 
Dec.  1  from  the  South  Glastenbury 
bluffs  overlooking  the  Connecticut 
River  and  the  28-year  service  of  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Kellam,  blind  light  ten- 
der, will  come  to  an  end.  Thus  the 
laconic  news  dispatch  records  the 
happening. 

A  path  leading  straight  upward 
through  a  tangle  of  tree  roots.  A 
.slipperv.  hazardous  path  that  climbs 
at  a  dizzy  angle  up  the  corner  of  a 
towering  bluff  to  a  light  that 
throws  its  gleam  over  the  curving 
sweep  of  the  Connecticut  River.  A 
path  that  calls  for  the  use  of  all1 
faculties  of  the  climber  even  on  a 
dav  when  the  ground  is  as  dry  and 
firm  as  the  crisp  blue  of  the  sky 
overhead.  One  can  imagine  it  when 
torrential  rains  turn  it  into  a 
rivulet,  or  snow  and  ice  multiply 
the  hazards  of  pitch  and  twist. 

On  the  edge  of  the  bluff  the  light 
is  burning.  From  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  cliff  a  rough  ladder  descends 
100  feet  to  the  wilderness  of,  bushes 
and  tufted  hummocks  that  skirt 
the  river.  At  one  of  the  lights  be- 
low Mr.  Kellam  is  cleaning  the 
lamp,  having  made  the  descent 
carrying  his  stick  and  a  can  of  oilv 
Hesitatingly  the  reporter  descends, 
clinging  to  the  smooth  cleats, 
ciambering  gingerly  down  the  in- 
cline that  calls  for  the  use  of  all 
agility. 

Takes  Vocation  Philosophically 
Mr.  Kellam  straightens  up  as  he 
hears  the  footsteps  approaching.  He 
smiles  broadly  at  the  question. 
••Story?"  he  repeats.  "Hain't  no 
story  here.  Been  tendin'  the  lights 
for  28  years,  that's  all.  Come  down 
and  trim  the  lamps  and  light  'em 
and  then  go  home.  Hain't  no  story 
in  that." 

From  the  beach  where  he  stands 
the  reporter  glances  up  along  the 
towering  ladder  that  soars  aloft 
from  the  atrocious  tangle  of  stunted 
willows,  sprawling  alders  and  the 
harsh  clumps  of  grass  that  break  up 
the  surface  of  sliding  sand. 

Mr.  Kellam  breathes  through  a 
lamp  globe,  polishes  it,  trims  the 
wick  and  lights  the  lamp.  He  closes 
the  lamp  and  hoists  it  to  its  place 
at  the  top  of  the  tower  to  throw  its 
gleam  over  the  luminous  ebony  of 
the  darkening  river.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  Hartford  comes  the  hooting 
of  a  tug  whistle.  The  echoes  leap 
back  from  the  high  bluff  and  roll 
hollowly  over  the  sweep  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Kellam  lifts  his  head  and  listens 
briefly.  Then  turns  away  toward  the 
other  light.  "I  come  down  here 
every  day  and  light  them  up.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it.  Hain't  no  story  in 
that." 


Easy  to  Sweep  Snow 

"Winter?"  he  repeats.  "Snow? 
Ain't  nothin'  to  that.  I  got  a  broom 
up  there  at  the  top  of  the  bluff. 
Easy  enough  to  sweep  snow  off  the 
steps.  I  don't  mind  the  snow  and 
rain.  It  is  bad  when  the  ice  storms 
come  and  the  steps  get  covered  with 
ice.  It's  right  bad  then.  You've  got 
to  step  mighty  careful  comin'  down, 
then." 

Easy  to  imagine  that  precipitous 
walk  sheathed  in  glaring  slipperiness 
by  the  beating  drive  of  a  February 
sleet  storm.  But  hard  to  imagine 
anyone  safely  navigating  its  treach- 
erous length. 

"Trouble?  No,  never  had  any  trou- 
ble. Never  had  to  turn  back  once. 
Every  day?  Yes,  sir.  Every  day  for 
28  years  except  for  a  few  times  when 
the  river  froze  over  and  the  lights 
wan't  needed." 

Never    Needed    Substitute 

Following  his  tapping  stick  he 
threads  his  way  along  the  bush- 
fringed  shore  to  the  last  lamp.  "No, 
ain't  never  had  to  send  anyone 
else  in  my  place.  Come  down  my- 
self every  day,  that's  my  job,  ain't 
nothin'  out  of  the  ordinary  in  that. 
Can't  see  where  you're  goin'  to  get 
anv  story  here." 

"What  am  I  goin'  to  do  when 
they  turn  on  the  electric  lights? 
Plenty  to  do  to  home  on  the  farm, 
I  reckon.  I'll  work  the  farm  with, 
my  brother — for  a  while  anyway, 
Mebbe  I'll  try  somethin'  else  if  it 
happens  along." 

The  last  light  soars  aloft  to  its 
high  place.  Night  peering  over  the 
horizon  sees  its  reflections  turning 
the  shining  water  to  indigo.  The 
tugboat  of  Hartford  hoots  again 
and  the  echoes  leap  once  more  a 
little  hollowly  and  lingeringly. 

Mr.  Kellam  turns  back  to  the 
ladder  and  starts  the  long  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  stick  in 
hand,  oil  can  swinging.  "Yes,  I'd 
like  to  get  a  copy  of  a  story  if  you 
write  it.  But  I  can't  see  how  in 
time  you're  goin'  to  git  a  story  out 
of  this.  Ain't  nothin'  strange 
about  it.  Just  tendin'  the  lights 
every  day.  Hain't  no  story  in  that." 
Starts   Homeward    Journey 

Gazing  upward  from  the  river's 
brink  one  sees  him  limned  against 
the  sky  as  he  starts  his  homeward 
journey,  two  miles  across  broken 
country,  rutted  lanes,  rough  pas- 
ture land,  stone  walls  and  wire 
fences. 


He  moves  along  the  horizon,  a 
Connecticut  Yankee,  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent. There  is  a  dignity  in  his 
carriage  and  in  his  manner  that 
forestalled  any  attempt  of  proffer- 
ing aid  even  among  the  rough  foot- 
ing of  the  river's  brink. 

At  the  little  farmhouse  by  the 
main  road  a  motherly  lady  comes 
to  the  door.  "Yes,  indeed,  I  know 
Walter  Kellam.  He's  a  wonderful 
man.  A  wonderful  man.  The  men 
on  the  river  boats  say  that  his 
lights  are  the  best-tended  along 
the  whole  river.  He's  been  climbing 
up  and  down  that  bluff  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  for  28  years.  Ain't  never 
missed  a  day,  and  never  once  fell 
in  all  his  years  of  climbing  and 
working.  He's  wonderful  man." 


BLIXD  BUT  EFFICIENT. 

Desn^e  her  blindness,  Miss  Doro- 
thee  Jennings  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient stenographers  at  the  NRA 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Recently  she  ranked  first  in  a  dicta- 
phone test.  She  spent  seven  years 
at  a  Maryland  school .  for  the  blind 
and  completed  her  education  at 
George  Washington  University. 


News  Stands  and  the  Blind 


'&L- 


My  deaf  Mr.  Davoust: 

Hivt'kept  on  my  desk  the  Wasp- 
News  Letter  of  November  25,  con- 
taining an  editorial  entitled  "Ob- 
jectionable News  Stands." 

In  this  article  the  writer  notes 
your  reference  to  recommending: 
"That  such  news  stands  should  be 
awarded  only  to  blind  persons  or  to 
others  handicapped  by  physical  af- 
flictions, and  should  not  be  vested  in 
persons  who  are  mere  able-bodied 
squatters.  .  ." 

As  this  plan  has  been  uppermost 
in  the  writer's  mind  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  naturally  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  this  in  your  columns. 
There  are  many  blind  people  who 
can  easily  handle  a  news  stand. 
However,  they  cannot  compete  with 
the  able-bodied  men  and  children 
who  jump  the  cars  and  rush  around 
madly  in  selling  of  papers.  It  seems 
too  bad  that  these  corners  cannot  be 
reserved  for  handicapped  people,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  they  will 
be.  It  should  be  a  joy  on  the  part 
of  the  pedestrians  to  stop  at  their 
pet  news  stand  and  purchase  a  pa- 
per or  a  nosegay  from  a  blind  friend. 
I  personally  know  of  several  blind 
men  who  are  selling  newspapers 
who  have  sterling  characters  and 
who  save  every  penny  they  receive 
in  their  effort  to  fight  off  the  wolf. 
It  is  not  easy  to  stand  on  the  streets 
in  inclement  weather,  the  long 
hours  required  by  the  news  stands. 
If  our  blind  friends  are  brave 
enough  to  make  this  effort  towards 
obtaining  their  own  living,  we  cer- 
tainly should  encourage  them  by 
furnishing  the  opportunity. 

Will  you  not  be  good  enough  to 
l  further  this  in  your  columns  ?     Any 
assistance   you   can   give   us   along 
these  lines  will  be  most  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Cordially  yours, 

RUTH  A.  QUINAN, 

President  and  General  Man- 
ager "Blindcraft." 
I  San  Francisco,  December  2. 
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MLJQoy  Now  Able  / 
To    Provide    For    Himself 


go  Hahoney,  23,  who  has  been 
blind  since  childhood,  will  be  able 
\o  support  himself  before  long. 
I  A  stand  is  being  constructed  f  or  j 
him  at  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  will 
sell  candies  and  tobaccos  for  his 
livelihood. 

Leo     cannot     think     of     enough  i 
(things  he  wants  to  do  for  Miss  Hazel ! 
Beckham  of  Dallas,  executive  secre- 
tary  of  the  state  commission  for  the 
blind,  who  is  here  to  discuss  plans 
for  bringing  a  home  teacher  for  the 
blind  to  El  Paso. 
Leo's  is  the  thh$  case  of  its  king 
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The  Librarian 


~s=    Rambles  Anions   the  Bookstacks 


Philadelphia  has  a  blind  cataloguer,  it 
was  disclosed  at  the  round  table  on  work 
with  the  blind,  held  in  connection  with 
the  recent  a.  Li  A.  conference.  The 
seeing  cataloguers  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing made  a  plea  for  brief  reviews  to  be 
included  with  embossed  books,  some  of 
which  are  difficult  to  find  listed  or  de- 
scribed anywhere.  This,  reports  Mabel 
R.  Gillis,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  in  the 
Library  Journal,  necessitates  the  cata- 
loguers' reading  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
book,  which  is  very  hard  on  the  eyes 
especially  when  the  books  are  inter- 
pointed. 

There  was  also  some  discussion-  of  the 
''talking  book"  machines  now  being  per- 
fected. These  machines  using  especially 
prepared  records  on  which  whole  books 
have  been  recorded,  will  bring  many  new 
problems  to  librarians  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  to  the  readers.  The  librarians  will 
have  to  meet  new  conditions  of  storage 
and  packing.  The  readers  will  no  doubt 
readily  accustom  themselves  to  listening 
to  the  records,  in  Miss  Gillis's  opinion, 
but  to  many  the  acquisition  of  a  machine 
will  be  a  difficulty. 


in  Texas,  according  to  Miss  Beck 
ham. 

Two  other  such  stands  have  beer 
placed  in  hospitals  in  Austin.  The? 
arc  being  run  by  two  blind  young 
people,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

The  stands  must  be  outfitteo 
through  donations,  as  the  state  com- 
mission has  no  money  with  which 
to  eary  out  individual  projects,  ac- 
corling  to  Miss  Beckham.  The  con- 
cessions for  the  Austin  stands  were 
giren  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Seton  in- 
firmary there. 

Miss  Beckham  is  bringing  to  El 
Paso  Miss  Theo  Mitchell,  who  will 
hold  classes  for  the  blind  at  the 
Vocational  school.  She  will  instruct 
them  in  vocational  work,  the  Braille 
'system  and  home  visitation  work. 

•'That  is  our  purpose,"  said  Miss 
Beckham.  "To  educate  the  blind  so 
that  they  may  be  self  supporting."  | 

Miss  Mitchell,  who  is  blind  herself, 
was  educated  in  the  state  school  for 
the  blind.  She  took  her  home 
teaching  course  under  Mrs.  Eva 
Cameron  of  Dallas,  known  as  the 
second  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Mitchell's  work  is  being 
sponsored  entirely  by  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  which  for  the 
past  year  has  been  outstanding  in 
its  work  for  the  blind  of  El  Paso,  of 
which  there  are  23  cases. 

For  the  past  12  years  the  council 
has  purchased  glasses  for  the  needy, 
and  last  year  it  initiated  a  class  in 
the  Braille  system  of  instruction. 

The  council  will  furnish  materials 
for  the  students  under  Miss  Mitchell, 
and  will  furnish  all  transportation 
necessary. 

The  salary  for  the  teacher  will  be 
paid  by  the  state  commission. 

E.  Mayer  of  Dallas,  cousin  of  Max 
Mayer  of  El  Paso,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  state  commission,  also  is  here 
in  the  interest  of  establishing  "jr 
home  teacher. 
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ice  Bureau 
4  ^rjSlind  Endorsed 

Resolutions  endorsing  the  proposed 
bill  before  Congress  creating  a  bu- 
reau for  the  blind  in  the  postoffice 
department  have  been  adopted  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  East  Bay 
Club  for  Blind  Women,  it  was  an- 
nounced today. 

The  bill  which  creates  the  bureau 
provides  for  the  issuing  of  licenses  to 
blind  persons  to  operate  stands  in 
federal  buildings  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, will  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  persons,  the  club  as- 
serts. _«# 
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^Pomen  Back  Plan 
( ,  | . ,   To  Benefit  Blind 


A  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Matthew  A.  Dunn,  blind  Repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
viding for  issuance  of  licenses  to 
blind  persons  to  operate  stands  in 
Federal  buildings  was  indorsed  yes- 
'  terday  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women. 


fm\o  Give  Work 
o  Ttlind  Supported 

ecutive  board  members  of  the 
Easlbay  Club  of  Blind  Women 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Con- 
gressional support  of  a  measure  in-  I 
troduced  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn, 
blind  Congressman  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  would  create  a  bureau  of 
the  blind  in  the  postoffice.  This 
bureau  would  be  charged  with  is- 
suing licenses  to  blind  persons  to 
operate  stands  in  Federal  buildings. 
"Progressive  blind  men  and  wo- 
men want  something  to  do,  some- 
thing by  which  they  can  keep  both 
mind  and  body  employed,  a  chance, 
rather  than  charity,  so  that  they 
can  maintain  their  self-respect  by 
earning  independent  livelihoods," 
the  board  said. 
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A  BASEBALL  FAN 
ALTHOUGH  BUND 

Carl  Wright  Keeps  Store,  Takes  in 

the  Game  by  Radio  and  Reads 

Biographies  in  Braille 


CARI,  U  WRIGHT 

Who,    though   totally   blind,    runs   a   refreshment    stand    in    the    Sturtevant 

Blower  Works  in  Readville.     He  is  shown  at  the  left  as  he  waits  on  a  couple 

of  his  noonday  customers. 


It  isn't  what  you  see,  it's  the  way 
you  see  what  you  see,  that  counts, 
Carl  L.  Wright  will  tell  you.  For 
though  he  is  blind,  he  is  an  optimist. 
And  that  spirit  is  characteristic  of 
his  outlook  on  life,  as  he  revealed  in 
telling  his  story  after  laying  aside  the 
book  he  was  reading  to  while  away 
the  quiet  hours  before  the  noon-time 
rush  of  business. 

The  book,  of  course,  was  printed  in 
Braille,  the  type  which  enables  the 
blind  to  read  "through  their  fingers." 


IS    SELF-SUPPORTING 

Mr.  Wright,  who  lives  at  40  Prescott 
street,  Readville,  is  financially  inde- 
pendent. For  during  the  past  eight 
years,   since  a  serious  accident,   depriv- 

j  ing  him  of  his  sight,  left  him  the  lot 
of  treading  the  "dark  trail"  through 
life,  he  has  operated  a  refreshment 
stand  as  a  means  of  support.  He  says 
he  prefers  to  be  self-supporting  rather 
than  dependent  upon  someone  else,  be- 
cause this  way  he  "feels  more  like  a 
real  citizen." 

But  remember,  he  is  totally  blind- 
perception,  for  the  most  part,  must 
come  through  the  sense  of  touch.  Yet 
he    never    makes    a    mistake.      So    keen 

j  is  his  new  sense  that  he  readily  tells 
one  coin  from  another,  one  brand  of 
cigarettes  from  another,  one  kind  of 
cake  from  some  other  kind. 


Buys  and  Keeps  Track  of  Stock 

Over  an  "L"  shaped  counter  in  the 
B.  F.  Sturtevant  Blower  Works,  he 
sells  candy,  cigars,  cigarettes,  pies, 
cakes,  fruit,  cookies,  doughnuts,  soap 
and  gloves.  By  carefully  arranging 
them  at  the  counter  and  beneath  it, 
he  can  find  any  given  article  without 
hesitation. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  keeps  track  of 
the  stock  himself,  does  his  own  buying, 
and  keeps  his  accounts  in  Braille.  In 
handling  money,  while  he  can  tell  the 
coins  apart  without  difficulty,  he  de- 
pends upon  the  honesty  of  the  customer 
to  identify  the  denomination  of  paper 
money.  He  never  has  any  trouble  in 
this  regard,  for  the  men  in  the  shop 
are  a   square-playing  crowd. 

The  Babe  His  Hero 

Attending  baseball  games  over  the 
radio  is  his  favorite  pastime.  No  other 
entertainment  tests  his  enthusiasm  like 
this.  Listening  to  the  detailed  accounts 
as  fielder  supplants  fielder,  as  one  after 
another  vrsrs  for  the  throne  of  the  King 
of  Sxji'at,  and  the  umpire  screams  the 
cotiflt,  he  watches  the  game  in  his  mind. 
Many  of  the  players  both  of  the  local 
clubs  and  of  the  other  league  pennant 
contenders  are  applauded  as  they  step 
up  to  the  plate  or  as  they  snatch  the 
flying  sphere  from  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  But  Babe  Ruth  still  occupies 
the  niche  of  honor  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.    Wright. 

Next  in  line  of  pleasure  comes  read- 
ing, which  in  addition  to  being  a  source 
of  pleasure,  fulfills  another  purpose, 
perhaps' the  most  important  things' the 
lagging  of  the  hours  makes  necessary. 

Prefers    Biographies 

It  is  a  bottomless  well  from  wrhich  he 
draws  amusement  and  news  that  keeps 
him  in  contact  with  the  world  of  light. 
It  wards  off  the  dangers  of  an  idle 
mind.  His  preference  runs  to  biography 
and  stories  of  history  with  the  stronger 
tendency   toward  the  former. 

While  he  admits  that  his  outlook  is 
very,  very  dark,  he  is  nevertheless  opti- 
mistic and  grateful.  He  says:  "The 
right  spirit  is  the  realization  that  you 
are  not  as  bad  off  as  you  might  be  and 
one  of  appreciation  for  the  gifts  you 
have."  He  thinks  he  is  still  better  off 
than  many  of  the  fellows  he  mixed  with 
some  years  ago.  Some  are  out  of  work, 
wasting  their  time  or  dependent  upon 
someone  else.  And  that  is  where  his 
fortune  is  better  than  theirs. 
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E.  L.  Reno  Here 

On  Campaign  Trip 

Blind      Operator      of      Capitol 

Newsstand   in   Race  for 

Congress 
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JOB*S   FOB   BLIND 

Detroit,  Aug.  20  'INS;— fifty-six 
of  the  city's  blind,  crippled-  and 
otherwise  handicapped  persons  are 
being  given  regular  employment 
since  the  opening  of  the  Handi- 
capped Co-operative's  cigar    factory. 


Blio^to  Run 
,  in   Court  ho 
It 
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Cigar  Stand 
use  Basement 


A>i|^r  stand,  to  be  established  in 
the  basement  of  the  Courthouse,  will 
be  of  250  such  dispensaries 

which   che   Kentucky    School   fc; 
Blind  hopes  to  install  in  Louisville  for 
operation  by  and  support  of  the  blind. 

Permission  for  establishment  of  the 
Courthouse  stand  was  given  by  Com- 
missioner William  F  Clarke.  Ji  . 
chairman  of  a  committee  represent- 
ing Fiscal  Court  The  committee  also 
agreed  to  the  opening  of  stands  for 
the  blind  in  the  county  garage  and 
the  Armory. 

The  Courthouse  stand,  from  which 
ne-rspapers.    soft     q>i«ks.     cigarettes,  j 
cigars  and  candy  will  D^  sold,  will  be  I 

BLIND   MAN  MAKES 

FILM  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  blind  botanist,  whose  Infirmity 
deprived  him  of  a  brilliant  career 
in  botanic  research,  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  film  illustrating  a  new  occu- 
pation and  recreation  for  blind  people. 
He  is  J.  E.  Sutcliffe,  director  of 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  film  he  is  making  in 
his  garden  near  Rickmansworth  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  how  the  to- 
tally blind,  with  touch,  hearing  and 
smell  unimpaired,  may  become  profi- 
cient gardeners — an  occupation  so  far 
not  on  the  list  of  "trades  for  the 
blind." 

"Gardening  for  the  blind  is  com- 
paratively easy,"  says  Mr.  Sutcliffe. 
"The  first  thine  to  leam  is  to  dig 
over  the  soil.  The  most  satifactory 
method  is  to  have  two  cricket  stumps 
and  a  length  of  cord  pegged  into  the 
<rround,  and  dig  over  in  a  line  with 
it. 

"Later,  it  is  possible  to  weed,  ma- 
nure, plant  out  and  sow  seeds;  still 
later  to  prune.  All  that  a  blind  man 
has  to  do  when  weeding  is  to  know 
what  should  be  in  the  bed  and  take 
out  all  other  plants." 


installed  before  the  first  of  next 
week,  accoming  to  Miss  Catherine 
MoriartJLsBperimendent  of  the  buna 
school  its  operator  has  not  been 
chosen. 

"We  plan  to  ask  various  industries 
and  institutions  in  the  city  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  such  stands," 
Miss  Moriarty  said.  "The  operators 
will  buy  their  own  stocks  and  set 
"  'emselves  up  in  independent  busi 
nesses. 

'The  purpose,  of  "course,  is 
vide  a  means  of  livelihood  ME  the 
blind  Some  of  the  operatoyr  will  be 
chosen  from  the  schooL^nd  others 
will  be  taken  from  cormty  relief  rolls." 
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BLINDNESS  NO 
DRAWBACK  TO 
THIS  GARDENER 

Kempton    Street    Resident 
Raises  Vegetables 
V       for  Family 

IS  PROUD  OF  GOURDS 
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Banana    Melons,    Flowers 

from  West  Indies 

Are  Grown 


Loss  of  his  eyesight  doesn't  mean 
a  thing  to  George  P.  Serrant,  42,  of 
413  Kempton  Street,  who  despite 
his  handicap  keeps  smiling  and 
puts  his  time  in  at  gardening  with 
the  result  that  he  provides  enough 
fruit  and  vegetables  during  the 
Summer  to  keep  the  family  table 
well  supplied. 

Serrant  lost  his  eyesight  eight 
years  ago  as  the  result  of  long 
periods  of  night  work  and  a  mouth 
illness.  Where  other  blind  persons 
might  be  content  to  sit  and  dream, 
Serrant  looks  upon  his  handicap  as 
an  unfortunate  occurence  that 
must  be  overcome  as  best  he  can. 
Grows  Own  Food 

His  chances  of  employment  thus 
severely  limited,  he  chooses  to  pro- 
vide for  his  wife  and  self  by  grow- 
ing his  own  food.  He  now  has  a 
large  garden  in  the  rear  of  his 
home.  Here  he  guides  himself  about 
by  ropes  attached  to  sticks,  placed 
in  the  ground,  which  Mrs.  Serrant 
has  helped  him  set  up.  So  often 
have  his  feet  followed  the  paths  in 
the  garden  that  seldom  does  his 
foot  make  a  slip  and  crush  a  stalk 
of  corn,  or  a  head  of  kale. 

The  entire  garden  is  worked  over' 
by  Serrant  without  any  assistance, 
using  a  trowel  as  his  sole  tool.  He 
has  wonderful  success  with  all  his 
vegetables  and  provides  more  than 
enough  food  for  his  table. 

The    blind      gardener's      greatest 
achievement    this    season    was    the 
successful    growth    of    two      sweet 
gourds,   which   seldom   are     grown 
I  successfully  in   this   section  of  the 
country.  He  obtained  the  seeds  from 
[his    parents    living   in   the     British 
West  Indies.   They  are   very   abun- 
dant in  the  islands  but  due  to  the 
short  Summer  season  are  a  decided 
rarity  in  New  England.  By  careful- 
j  ly  tending  his  gourd  plant  Serrant  - 
succeeded  in  raising  the  two  gourds, 
both    measuring    about    a    yard    in 
length.    One    of   them   weighs    over  i 
six  pounds  and  the  other  tips  the  I 
scales   at     eight     and     a      quarter ' 
pounds. 
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Raises   Rare   Gourds 

The  gourds,  which  resemble  na- 
tive Summer  squash,  are  similar  in 
taste  to  the  latter  vegetable  and 
are  used  in  the  same  ways.  One  of 
the  gourds  is  sufficient  to  provide 
more  than  a  few  meals.  The  vine 
carries  many  small  gourds,  but  as 
the  warm  season  is  about  over,  Ser- 
rant has  given  up  hope  of  obtaining 
any  more  gourds  this  year. 

Another  odd  vegetable  found  in 
Serrant's  garden  is  a  "banana  mel- 
on" grown  from  seeds  sent  from 
Wisconsin.  The  melon  is  about  two 
feet  long  and  weighs  five  pounds, 
enough  for  several  breakfasts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Serrants  the  banana 
melon  is  just  as  tasty  as  any  can- 
telope  or  honeydew  melon. 

Despite  his  lack  of  sight,  Serrant 
still  appreciates  beautiful  and  pret- 
ty things  and  has  a  small  garden 
of  dahlias  and  flowers  called  lady 
slippers.  The  latter  flower  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  British  West  Indies. 

Gardening  being  his  chief  hobby, 
Serrant  is  especially  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing the  two  rare  gourds  and  claims 
to  be  the  only  man  to  raise  this 
variety  in  New  England.  Besides 
his  garden,  Serrant  likes  masonry 
work  and  has  fixed  his  cellar  and 
stairs   up   in   capable   manner. 


The  only  two  sweet  gourds, 
vegetables  similar  to  squash  and 
native  to   the   British  West  Indies, 

'  ever   raised   in   this   section   of   the 
country  were  grown  by   George  P. 

!  Serrant,     blind     gardener     of     413 

j  Kempton  Street. 

In  the  upper  photo  Serrant,  who 

lis    stone    blind,      proudly      displays 

[the  two  gourds  that  he  has  raised 

I  despite   all   the   disadvantages   this 
section   of  the  country  has  to  pre- 

ivent  successful  growth  of  the  rare 
variety. 

In  the  lower  photo,  Serrant  is 
shown  hilling  up  kale.  With  the 
trowel  he  has  in  his  hand,  he 
worked  over  the  entire  garden  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  melons,  corn,  kale,  toma- 
toes, potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 


Rare  Gourds  Grown  by  Blind  Gardener 
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89  ST.  ALBANS  ROAD 

HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD 
HERTS. 


Practical    Boot   and   Shoe 
^Repairer 


Gents'  soled  and  heeled     -     5/- 

with  or  without  rubbers 

Ladies'  soled  and  heeled    -    3/6 

with  or  without  rubbers 

Children's  according  to  size 


Only  the  Best  English   Leather   Used 


ALL  WORK 
GUARANTEED 


PROMPT 
ATTENTION 


A   TRIAL  SOLICITED 
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Tunes  Motor  With  Fingers  and  Ears 
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Totally  blind  for  the  last  three  years,  Levi  Lape,  25,  of  Wernersville,  is  an  able  automobile  mechanic. 
He  is  studying  at  the  Williamsport  Vocational  school  and  will  graduate  in  the  spring  at  which  lime 
he  hopes  to  open  a  repair  shop  in  Reading.  He  cleans  carbon,  grinds  valves,  adjusts  carbuerators 
and  does  all  types  of  general  automobile  repair  work.  And  believe  it  or  not,  he  hasn't  burned  him- 
self once  so  far.  He  is  demonstrating  his  ability  this  week  at  619  Penn  street  where  the  Berks  Chapter 
of   the    Pennsylvania   Association   for    the    Blind    is   holding   its   annual   exhibit— Times    Staff   Photo. 


Throngs  Watch  the  Blind 
Work  to  Aid  the  Helpless 


Sightless  Who  Have  Con- 
quered Their  Handicap 
Help  at  Exhibit 


Throngs  stood  on  Penn  street 
yesterday  to  see  what  those  who 
couldn't  see  were  doing. 

They  stood  before  the  show  win- 
dow of  619,  where  the  Berks  County 
Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  is  holding  Its 
annual  exhibit,  bazar  and  educa- 
tional lectures. 


1  In  the  large  display  windows 
members  of  the  county's  blind 
colony  were  working  and  playing 
in  much  the  same  fashir*i  as  do 
other  Readingites  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  their  senses. 

They  played  bridge,  with 
especially  marked  cards;  check- 
ers, with  especially  marked 
checkers.  They  wove,  sewed, 
ground  automobile  valves, 
tuned  piano,  dictated  letters, 
wrote  on  a  typewriter,  read 
books  written  in  Braille,  wrote, 
drew,  carved  and  constructed 
toys — the  blind  working  for  the 
blind;  the  able  producing  so 
that  the  unable  might  benefit. 


The  proceeds  of  the  sales  will  be 
used  to  defray  expenses  of  educa- 
tion, to  purchase  talking-books 
(combined  radio-phonographs),  to 
further  the  aims  of  the  blind  com- 
mittee in  its  Red  Cross  work,  to 
care  for  those  who  cannot  care  for 
themselves,  or  to  aid  blind  persons 
in  purchasing  trained  German 
shepherd  dogs  to  lead  them. 
Attendance  Large 

The  luncheons  served  daily  un- 
der the  direction  of  various  church 
workers  have  been  well  attended,  as 
have  the  afternoon  teas.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  city's  Jewish 
colony  were  in  charge  yesterday 
and  reported  a  successful  day.  To- 
day members  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  will  officiate.  The  gen- 
eral chairman  is  Earl  W.  Keller, 
superintendent  of  the  Berks  county 
branch  of  the  State  Blind  associa- 
tion. 
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Assisting  the  church  groups  and 
the  Berks  county  association,  mem- 
bers of  the  Lions  club  have  been  in 
attendance  every  day  and  will  con- 
tinue to  the  termination  of  the 
bazar  Saturday.  It  was  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Lions  club  that 
the  Berks  county  branch  was  or- 
ganized. It  was  also  the  Lions  club, 
active  for  many  years  in  blind 
work,  that  purchased  the  first  talk- 
ing-book in  the  city.  The  members 
of  the  club  have  been  providing 
transportation  for  the  sightless 
taking  part  in  the  annual  exhibit. 

So  that  the  number  of  sightless 
persons  in  the  county  may  con- 
stantly decrease  through  careful, 
proper  use  of  the  eyes,  the  Metro- 
politan Edison  company  has  a  dis- 
play wherein  it  is  possible  for  each 
visitor  to  measure  the  amount  of 
light  required  for  his  personal 
needs.  Scientifically  constructed 
lamps  and  shades  are  used  to  dem- 
onstrate how  rooms  can  be  fully  and 
completely  illuminated.  In  many 
cases  greater  light  is  afforded  with 
fewer  fixtures  and  bulbs. 

Music  was  furnished  yesterday  by 
the  Astor  theatre  orchestra  and 
the  Northeast  Junior  High  school 
band.  There  will  be  daily  concerts 
until  the  exhibit  closes  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Leon  Klevansky  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Ruttenberg  were  chairmen 
yesterday.  They  were  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Louis  Heilbron,  Mrs.  Max 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Mrs.  J. 
Erhlich.  Mrs.  Florence  Frank,  Mrs. 
G.  Ruttenberg,  Mrs.  N.  Marcus, 
Mrs.  M.  Isecovitz,  Mrs.  Edward 
Isaacs,  Mrs.  Israel  Lierur,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pear,  Mrs.  Jonas  Epstein 
and  Mrs.  Murray  Canter. 

* 

Blind  Woman  Is 

'Phone  Operator 

JELEVELAND.  —(UP)—  Totally 
blind,  Mrs.  Josephine  Enever  op- 
erates the  busy  telephone  switch- 
board at  the  Cleveland  Society  of 
Blind  officers.  Though  her  real  job 
is  home  instructor  for  blind  per- 
sons, teaching  them  to  read  Braille, 
type,  sew  and  earn  money,  she  has 
been  filling  in  at  the  switchboard 
job  when  workers  had  to  double  up 
in  duties. 


With  the  fall  sales  of  the  so- 
ciety's products  having  just  finished, 
Christmas  calls  are  now  keeping  the 
switchbord  busy.  "One  buzz  tells  me 
:he  call  is  coming  in  and  a  click  of 
the  shutter  tells  me  someone  is  on 
the  phone,"  Mrs.  Enever  says. 

"Dial  system  is  probably  easier  for 
me  to  handle  than  the  average  sight- 
ed person,  because  all  I  need  to  know 

is  the  number  of  finer  holes  and  the 
way  the  letters  are  placed."  Mrs.  En- 
ever takes  down  all  messages  that 
come  over  the  wire,  on  a  Braille  type- 
writer and  later  transcribes  them  on 
a  regular  machine. 


A.  Pa  sxs. 
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Blind  Jersey  Woman  Operates 

Switchboard,  Takes  Dictation 


Although 


she  has  been  totally 
blind  for  twelve  years,  Miss  Mary 
Vanderwater,  of  Jersey  City,  is  con- 
sidered exceptionally  efficient  as  the 
operator  of  the  telephone  switch- 
board serving  the  Jersey  City  Organ- 
ized Aid  Society. 

Equally  remarkable,  Miss  Vander- 
water also  takes  dictation   from  a 


users  wants  to  make  a  call,  he  lifts 
the  receiver  of  his  telephone  a  pre- 
arranged number  of  times,  which  In 
turn   buzzes   the    same    number   of 


dicc^.-one,  then  does  the  typing. 
Before  she  loft  her  sight,  she  had 
been  an  instructor  in  short  hand  and 
stenography  at  a  business  college. 

The  switchboard  which  the  blind 
woman  operates  has  two  central 
office  trunk  lines  and  four  extension 
telephones  connected  to  it.  In  order 
that  she  may  tell  which  trunk  line 
is  ringing,  the  bell  on  tl»e  second 
line  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  ring 
softer  than  that  on  the  first. 

When  one  of  the  four  extension 


times  on  the  switchboard.  Miss 
Vanderwater  then  knows  which  line 
to  answer,  and  she  locates  the  exten- 
sions on  the  board  through  her 
highly  developed  sense  of  touch. 
When  the  extension  user  has  finished 
making  his  call,  he  again  flashes  his 
extension  number  to  the  operator, 
and  she  takes  down  the  connection. 
In  the  drawer  of  her  desk,  Miss 
Vanderwater  keeps  a  list  of  fre- 
quently called  numbers,  printed  in 
braille,  which  she  can  get  at  quickly 
and  easily. 
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Blind  Man  Prize  Grower. 

Blind    Horace   Jackson    of    Caer- 
philly has  won  tropheis  and  prizes 
with  his  flowers  at  every  show  and  ' 
exhibition    in    the    East    Glaborgan 
district  of  Wales  this  year.    It  is  the 
first    season    he    has    entered    his ; 
blooms.     His  roses  were  unrivalled  j 
and  his     dahlias  a     riot  of     color.  I 
Jackson  and  his  family  conduct  a  ! 
garden.     He   feels   the   flowers   and  | 
nips  off  buds  not  up  to  his  standard.  I 
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BLIND,  BUT 
GETS  MOVIE 
CONTRACT 


Los    Angeles    Youth, 

With  College  Degree, 

in  Cary  Grant  Film 


BLIND    RACQUET    r~ 
STRINGER    GOES 

William  T.  Clenon,  for  a  number 
of  years  affiliated  with  the  Work 
Shop  for  the  Blind  on  Eagle  Street, 
has  been  transferred  to  Boston  and 
will  leave  shortly  to  take  up  his 
duties  there.  While  at  the  Pittsfield 
shop,  Mr.  Clenon  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  stringing  of  tennis 
and  squash  racquets.  It  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Clenon  can  return  to  Pitts- 
field  in  time  for  the  next  tennis 
season. 


HOLLYWOOD,  Dec.  25  (AP)— 
Blind  since  the  age  of  five,  Charles 
Brown,  23-year-old  Los  Angeles 
youth,  has  piled  up  a  list  of  accom- 
plishments equalled  by  few  of  his 
more  fortunate  fellow  beings. 

Brown  has  been  given  a  contract 
by  a  film  studio  for  a  part  in  a  pic- 
ture featuring  Myrna  Loy  and  Cary 
Grant,  "Wings  in  the  Dark." 


HEARD  YOUTH  ON  BROADCAST 

Director  James  Flood,  needing  for 
the  picture  a  blind  youth  who  has  as 
his  guide  one  of  the  German  shepherd 
dogs  trained  for  such  work,  happened 
to  tune  in  on  a  broadcast  interview 
given  by  Brown.  He  was  impressed  by 
the  youth's  voice  and  immediately  tele- 
phoned the  radio  station,  arranging  a 
conference   with   Brown. 

The   contract   resulted. 

Brown  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  earned  a  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  political  science,  majoring 
in  public  administration.  His  course 
was  financed  by  money  he  earned  sell- 
ing aprons  made  by  his  mother,  with 
he    lives. 

With  money  h«  earned  ha  bought 
himself  a  typewriter,  which  he  taught 
himself  to  operate.  He  has  written 
several   short  stories. 

"So  far  they  have  all  been  returned, 
but  I  am  not  discouraged,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Is  Guided  by  Dog 

Brown  does  not  consider  blindness  a 
handicap,   he  said. 

"There  are  many  things  in  which  to 
be  interested,"  he  said.  "I  have  my 
dog,  'Lady,'  that  has  guided  me  wher- 
ever I  cared  to  go  for  the  last  four 
years. 

"I  feel  confident  I  will  be  able  to  hold 
any  sort  of  a  job,  for  I  have  tried  my 
hand  at  several   with  considerable  suc- 
cess.  Acting   is   rather   new   to   me,   but 
t  the  sort  of  thing  I  would  really 
feel  fitted  for.  My  interests  lie  more  in 
government." 
echrricians   said   Brown,   in   his. 
'     (       learned  more  about 
motion   plcturei 
-»'•  pereon  would  in  a  month. 
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Blind  Business  Men  Discuss 
Problems  At  Luncheon  Here 


Four  years  ago,  Hartford's  blind 
piano-tuner,  Emil  Johnsen,  faced  an  un- 
promising future  with  little  opportunity 
to  make  a  livelihood.  His  rehabilita- 
tion, as  overseer  of  a  flourishing  little 
newspaper  ana  cigar  stand  at  which  he 
presides  in  the  new  State  Office  Build- 
ing in  the  Capitol  City,  is  remarkable. 
More  so,  because  it  was  the  pioneer 
venture  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  to 
place  blind  men  in  gainful  occupations. 
As  a  result  of  its  success,  the  dawn  of 
the  New  Year  found  no  less  than  12 
blind  men  making  an  independent  liv- 
ing as  stand-tenders  in  public  office 
buildings  in  may  cities  of  the  State, 
two  of  them  in  New  Haven. 

Johnsen  has  learnect  how  to  respond 
quickly  to  the  requests  of  customers, 
makes  change  rapidly  and  accurately, 
and  handles  newspapers,  tobacco,  cigars 
and  candy  as  adeptly  as  many  store- 
keepers who  have  the  sight  of  both 
eyes. 

Have  Luncheon  Here 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  12  blind 
business  men  gathered  for  lunch«*n 
and  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Garde 
here,  and  heard  a  talk  on  "The 
Technique  of  Standlkeeping"  by  James 
Mitchell,  blind-business  man  of  Water- 
bury  and  a  similar  talk  by  Emil  John- 
sen  on  "What  I  Have  Learned  About 
Standkeeping". 

Isidore  Katz,  who  presides  over  the 
stand  in   the  Hall  of  Records  Build- 
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ing  here,  and  David  Fichandler,  New 
Haven's  other  blind  standkeeper,  who 
keeps  a  store  at  76  York  Street,  both 
attended  and  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  general  problems  affecting  the 
blind  business  man  which  followed  the 
scheduled  addresses. 

Blind  people  of  Connecticut  live  in  a 
world  all  their  own.  Hardly  an  incident 
of  importance  that  may  happen  in  the 
lives  of  this  little  group,  fails  to  reach 
the  others  in  distant  parts  of  the  State. 
Not  all  blind  people  are  capable  of 
managing  a  business.  Given  an  oppor-' 
tunity  however,  it  is  a  revelation  how 
quickly  many  of  them  have  become 
adept  in  merchandising. 

New  World  of  Action 

A  new  world  of  action,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  worth  while, 
something  productipe  and  self-sustain- 
ing above  all  else,  has  been  opened  up 
to  this  unfortunate  group  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  of 
which  Miss  Marian  Feuchtwanger  of 
this  city  is  an  active  member. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  of  MiddleUwn,  sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  and  J.  D.  Hicks,  of 
Hartford,  his  assistant,  both  of  whom 
have  spent  15  years  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  blind  people,  are  elated  at  the 
success  of  the  blind  standkeepers  of 
Connecticut  and  have  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture disclosing  many  other  fields  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  this  afflicted  group  may 
exercise  their  abilities  in  gainful  em- 
ployment. 


Blind  Man  THoes  Business 
In  Postoffice  Building 

Norfolk  Resident,  Request  Granted 

By    President,    Becomes    First 

In  Nation  So  Privileged 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  7  (/P)— Through 
the  implied  assistance  of  President 
Roosevelt,  a  Norfolk  blind  man  has 
been  given  the  privilege  of  operating, 
free  of  rent,  the  first  commercial  en-i 
terprise  ever  allowed  in  a  postoffice 
building  in  this  country. 

Henderson  T.  Hedrick,  Jr.,  33,  who 
was  blinded  by  accident  eight  years 
ago,  has  opened  a  newsstand  in  the 
new  Norfolk  Federal  Building. 

The  privilege  came  to  Hedrick  as 
the  result  of  a  telegram  he  dispatched 
to  President  Roosevelt  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  last  November  21. 
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I   Finger  Sight 

Blind    Agent    Runs 
Phone  Switchboard 
by  Touch  Only 

The  blind  can  be  efficient  switch- 
board operators.    Their  hearing  and 
Braille  indicators  make  it  possible. 
Carl  Wiley,  blind  placement  agent 
and  instructor  in  the  school  for  the 
blind    at    Jacksonville,    111.,    demon- 1 
sbated  that  yesterday  at  a  confer- I 
tuioe  oi:  leaders  in  the -^orkof  aid-! 
ing'  the  blind  at  the  Hote7l§7Terman. ; 

He  operated  a  switchboard  swift- 
ly and  unerringly. 

So  impressed  were  those  pres- 
ent that  they  decided  to  begin  a 
nation-wide  movement  to  teach  the 
blind  telephone  work.  A  new  fielcj 
for  the  sightless,  they  believe,  ma 
be  op. 
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Neuf  Fields rf or  the  Blind 
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IT  IS  GOOD  to  know  that  a  new  field  of  endeavor  is  opening  for  blind 
persons  and  that  the  trend  is  to  help  them  back  into  society.  No 
longer ,  are  sightless  ones  forgotten  men  and  women  in  the  way  of  re- 
habilitation, who  heretofore  have  had  to  eke  out  existence  with  such 
tasks  as  making  mops  or  brooms,  weaving  cane  chairs  or  rag  rugs.  To- 
day, according  to  John  A.  Kratz,  chief  of  the  rehabilitation  division  of 
'the  United  States  office  of  education,  blind  persons  are  engaged  in  work 
jthat  ranges  from  the  legal  profession  to  masseurs,  to  stenography,  to 
factory  jobs.  There  even  is  a  movement  to  train  and  employ  them  in 
the  operation  of  telephone  switchboards,  even  though  at  first  thought 
that  seems  impossible. 

Pupil'  and  teacher  alike  have  had  to  employ  great  patience,  together 
with  building  on  whatever  experience  the  pupil  already  had  obtained. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  the  blind  experience  is  that  of  getting 
work  after  one  has  completed  his  training.  Obviously,  here  is  a  decided 
hazard.  Could  it  be  reasonably  overcome,  then  one  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  would  be  banished. 

Probably  no  other  handicapped  group  likes  less  to  be  dependent  on 
its  fellows  than  the  blind,  and  to  an  intelligent  person  the  simple  tasks 
of  caning  chairs  and  making  mops  must  be  horribly  irksome.  The  ad- 
vance in  such  rehabilitation,  therefore,  is  of  vital  importance  to  society. 
Especially  is  this  evident  when  it  is  seen,  as  Mr".  Kratz  reports,  that  45 
states  already  are  annually  rehabilitating  8,000  of  the  sightless. 
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Our  Mail  Bag 

Postmaster  Explains  All 
About  Those  Concessions! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  connection  with  the  letter  signed 
F.  Burns  which  appeared  in  The  Boston 
Herald  of  Feb.  14,  the  postal  officials 
have  adopted  a  policy  at  all  large  post- 
offices  throughout  the  country  to  cen- 
tralize the  different  window  activities 
so   that   the   general   public   will   know 

j  just  where  to  obtain  the  various  postal 

1  services.  Some  months  ago  two  stamp 
windows  were  opened  in  connection  with 

;  the  parcel  post  unit  in  the  basement  at 
Postoffice  square,  and  these  windows  are 
cpen  during  the  ordinary  business  hours 
daily  up  to  7  P.  M.  The  regular  stamp 
ana  money  order  windows  are  all  lo- 
cated on  the  first  floor  lobby. 

As  regards  Mr.  Burns's  statement  that 
there  is  a  concession  in  the  main  cor- 
ridor  of  the  new  Federal  building  and 
others  can  be  expected,  this  is  not  the 
fact.  The  department  at  Washington, 
in  co-operation  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  approves  applica- 
tions in  public  buildings  where  there  is 

i  sufficient  space  for  blind  persons  to  sell 
newspapers,  etc.,  only  one  permit  being 
issued  for  any  public  building. 

The  postoffice  department  recently 
forwarded  the  application  of  Martin 
Nadell  for  a  news  stand  in  the  Federal 
building,  with  the  request  that  the 
postmaster  appoint  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  postmaster  and  two  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Boston,  preferably  one 
of  these  being  a  person  associated  with 
work  in  connection  with  the  blind. 

In  accordance  with  the  department's 
instructions,  the  postmaster  appointed  , 
the  director  of  the  division  of  the  blind  j 
for  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
well-known  business  man  and  this  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended  that 
fty.  application  of  Martin  Nadell,  who 
is  totally  blind,  be  approved  and  that 
he  be  permitted  to  have  a  news  stand 
in  the  new  Federal  building  without 
rental.  W.  E.  HURLEY. 

Boston,  Feb.  15.  Postmaster. 
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First  Blin8  Stenographer 


Miss  Grace  Keator  was  the  first  blind  stenographer  in  this  country, 
and  has  held  the  same  job,  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the    j 
Blind,  for  twenty-eight  years. 

...  .  .       Lyman    Abbott,    Joseph    Choate, 

First     Blind     Stenographer     iri|    Governor  Dix,  President  Harding 

the  United  States  Has  Held1    an^   Samuel   Clemens.      She    also 
r  ,     -       _  .    I        took  down  the  first  annual  report 

Same  Job  tor  I  V/enty-eight,    0f   the   organization   twenty-eight 


Years — Teaches  Others 


The  first  blind  stenographer  in 
the  United  States  got  her  first 
post  twenty-eight  years  ago  this 
spring.  She  is  still  at  work  in  the 
same  place  of  business,  turning 
out  a  record  pile  of  perfect  letters 
every  day  for  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

"When  I  was  recommended  for 
the  job,"  says  Miss  Grace  Keator, 
"my  teacher  said  he  thought  I 
would  be  satisfactory.  I  guess  I 
was,"  she  added  with  a  humor- 
ous smile. 

Miss  Keator  lost  her  sight 
through  illness  after  finishing 
high  school.  She  went  to  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  braille  machines 
had  been  imported  from  England. 
There  were  three  or  four  in  that 
first  class,  but  she  was  the  only 
one  of  the  group  to  secure  a 
position.  It  was  in  1910  that  she 
took  dictation  from  President  Taft 
at  the  Actors'  Fund  Fair  in  the 
city  and  it  was  through  Miss 
Keator  that  Mr.  Taft  became  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
later  accepting  the  vice-presi- 
dency    of   the    institution.      Miss 

Keator    took    dictation    from    Dr. 
— 


years  ago. 

"Stenographers,"  said  Miss  Kea- 
tor, "must  not  be  confused  with 
blind  typists  and  dictaphone  op- 
erators. There  are  a  great  many 
of  those,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  blind  braille  stenographers 
in  New  York  City  are  the  girls 
here  in  the  Lighthouse  whom  I 
have  taught  myself." 

How  It's  Done 

The  shorthand  machine  is  a 
sort  of  small  typewriter  in  a 
wooden  case,  a  typewriter  with 
six  keys,  one  for  every  dot  in 
the  braille  alphabet.  A  roll  of 
paper  like  ticker  tape  runs 
through  the  machine,  and  the 
keys  make  raised  dots  upon  ii 
which  the  stenographer  can  read 
with  her  fingers. 

Since  braille  itself,  the  touop 
language  used  by  the  sightless, 
is  full  of  contradictions,  braille 
shorthand  becomes  a  kind  of 
shorthand-shorthand.  The  dofe 
in  certain  positions  stand  for 
whole  sentences  and  phrases, 
while  the  stenographer  usually 
devises  her  own  system  for  words 
and  combinations  of  words  ir| 
general  use  about  the  office. 
After  taking  down  a  series  of  let- 
ters on  her  ticker  tape,  Miss  Kea-. 
tor  unrolls  it  little  by  little  and' 
transcribes  it  accurately  in  letter 
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form,  very  rarely  making  a  mis-    ! 
take.     Miss   Keator   types    about 
ninety  words  a  minute. 

The  blind  stenographer  has 
taught  about  two  dozen  people 
in  her  years  of  service.  At  the 
present  time  five  of  her  pupils  are 
employed  at  the  Lighthouse. 

The  teaching  of  typewriting  is 
one  of  the  many  courses  given 
for  the  blind  at  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  In  ad- 
dition to  typing,  shorthand  and 
brailie,  one  of  the  most  popular 
courses  is  "script-writing,"  the 
ordinary  handwriting  of  people 
who  can  see.  The  blind  are  taught 
to  write  the  system  of  dots  and 
many  of  them  become  anxious  to 
sign  their  own  names  as  other 
people  do  and  to  write  notes  to 
their  sighted  friends. 

i  '  - — 
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Practical  HMp  for  the  Blind 

Ch  EQUINE  as  Gibraltar,  and  eTjrraTTy  un- 
J  sliakable,  is  the  general  sympathy  for 
persons  afflicted  with  blindness  and.  while 
normal  in  other  respects,  cruelly  handi- 
capped in  the  business  of  making:  a  living:. 
No  hill  in  Conjrress  could  be  much  more,  free 
from  opposition  than  the  one  providing:  for 
operation  of  news,  cigar  and  candy  stands  in 
Federal  buildings,  by  blind  persons.  Equally 
safe  against  attack  is  the  further  provision 
for  small  loans  to  start  such  persons  in  these 
small  businesses. 

So  excellent  is  this  plan,  of  assistance  by 
the  public  to  its  sightless  members,  it  mighjfe 
well  be  picked  up  by  the.  State  Legislatures 
and  hills  passed  providing  for  similar  ar- 
rangements-in  the  state  buildings.  Legisla- 
tors voting  in  favor  could  be  quite  sure  of 
having  the  public  with  them.  / 


SENSIBLE 

The   installation   of   a   small   stand  j 
for  magazines  a.nd  newspapers  in  the  I 
main   lobby   of   the    Federal   building  I 
aroused  indignation  among  some  citi- 
zens,   who    uttered    strong    protests 
against    the    government    letting    out 
the  property  for  such  a  purpose.  But 
the  protests  were  not  only  too  hasty, 
but   were   also   not   founded   on    cor- 
rect information.     The  answer,  it  de- 
velops,   is    that    the    government    of- 
ficials   in    Washington,    in    line    with 
a    policy    to    assist    blind    persons    to 
make   their    living,    decided   to    allow  j 
one  such  stand  in  some  of  the  larger  I 
federal  buildings,  to  be  operated  with- 
out rental  by  a  blind  person.     It  is  a 
sensible    and   humane  policy. 
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SEEK  CONCESSIONS  FOR 
BLIND  IN  COURTHOUSES 


J  Gratified  with  the  success  of  the 
ar  and  newsstand  installed  Dec. 
LO  in  the  Washington  County  court- 
house and  conducted  by  a  man  who 
has  been  totally  blind  since  birth, 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  officials 
hope  to  place  such  stands  in  all  the 
arger  county  buildings  in  the  State. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Lions  Club  and 
;he  State  Cuncil,  he  was  sent  to  the 
?uide-dog  training  school  at  Morxis- 
;own,  N.  J.  and  now,  with  the  aid  of 
lis  dog  assistant,  he  is  able  to  go 
ibout  the  community  indepentently. 


|       .  —J  ' 

Blind  Merchant 

Proves  Success 
With  Cigar  Stand 

State  Council  for  the  Blind  offi- 
cials, gratified  with  the  success  of 
the  cigar  and  newsstand  recently 
installed  in  the  Washington  county 
!  courthouse,  are  hoping  to  be  able 
to  place  such  stands  in  all  the 
larger  county  buildings  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  is  the  first  conces- 
sion which  the  council  has  placed 
in  a  county  building. 

County  commissioners  of  Wash- 
ington county  agreed  to  the  instal- 
lation after  receiving  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  local  merchants. 

The  man  placed  in  operation  of 
the  stand  has  been  totally  blind 
since  birth.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Washington  Lions  Club  and  the 
State  Council  he  was  sent  to  the 
guide-dog  training  school  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  was  given  a  dog 
after  the  usual  period  of  training. 

He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
stand  since  December  10,  and  has 
already  built  up  an  active  business, 
selling  candy,  cigars  and  magazines, 
With  the  aid  of  his  dog  assistant. 
he  is  able  to  go  about  the  com-' 
munity  independently. 

The  county  commissioners,  in 
writing  of  their  approval  of  the 
stand  to  the  State  Council,  said  in 
part:  "We  highly  recommend  a 
similar  installation  in  any  public 
building,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
any  information  that  might  be  de- 
sired by  those  interested." 

The  policy  of  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  in  sponsoring  instal- 
lation of  these  concessions  is  to 
make  self-supporting  as  many  blind 
citizens  as  possible. 
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Help  for  the  Blind 

The  Randolph  bill  before  Congress  aims 
Jo  start  worthy  blind  persons  in  business  in 
a  small  way.  It  embodies  the  plan  of  a 
blind  attorney  in  Cleveland   by  which  the 

r  blind  will  be  aided  by  the  government  to 
help  themselves — an  opportunity  they  will 
welcome,  because  occupation  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  idleness. 

Under  the  Randolph  measure  a  fund 
would  be  created,  from  which  loans  would 
be  made  for  purchase  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, cigars  and  candies  with  which  to  stock 
stands  in  federal  buildings  throughout  the 
country. 
If  the  plan  works  successfully  there  is  no 

:  telling  to  what  extent  it  may  be  copied  by 
the  different  states  and  even  by  cities,  which 
have  a  problem  in  helping  the  blind  to 
make  their  own  way  as  far  as  possible. 


I 
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Neaf  Stand  in  Municipal  Building 
Belies  Fact  Owner,  26,  Can't  See 

■rial  Home  for  the  Blind,  520  Gates  are.,  Brook- 
lyn, has  a  staunch  supporter  in  Vincent  Connell. 

Connell,  26,  is  a  personable  young  man  who  flits  busily 
ab<r  igar  and  newsstand  arranging  merchandise  in  the 

lobby  of  the  Municipal  Building.  Brooklyn. 

His  fingers  knowingly  arrange-*-  — : — .  ^  „  +.  ^nm-  „,.„..  _,„„ 
0,„„,.rV,,„„  :„  —4..  „_J  "  „„  „„,o„,.  Just  how  the  home  places  men 
everything  in  spic  and  span  order  "  _  ,„i.„j  ,-f„  *..„;,,7.,„.  ,.,->, ,,-coo 
anri  thp  ivrv  annpamnrp  of  his  who  completed  its  training  courses 
ana   tne    \er\    appearance   01    nis  a„^ai„DA    in    Ho+aii    hv    th*> 


stand  belies  the  fact — that  he  is 
blind. 

Only  when  he  gropes  for  the  few 
pennies  change  coming  to  some 
customer  is  it  made  apparent  that 
Vincent  lives  in  a  world  of  per- 
petual darkness. 

Vincent  shrugs  away  credit  for 
himself  on  his  success  as  a  stand 
owner  and  points  to  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  trie-  Ditfld  as  his 
real  motivating  power. 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  home." 
he  said.   "I  wouldn't  have   any 
stand  today.'' 
He  said  that  he  formerly  had  a 
stand    at    Schermerhorn    st.    and 
.Vaughn   pi.,  Brooklyn,  which  his 
brother  now  runs. 

"The  home  leased  this  stand," 
he  explained,  "and  with  the 
money  I've  saved  from  the  other 
one  I  grot  it  from  them." 


was   explained   in   detail   by   the 

blind  man. 

"When  a  man  is  just  starting; 
in  business,"  stated  Vincent, 
"the  home  finances  the  stand 
and  stocks  it,  gets  the  lease  and 
puts  the  most  suitable  man  for 
the  job  in  charge.  When  he 
makes  enough  money,  he  pays 
back  the  home  for  its  original 
outlay." 
There's   a  pleasant   feeling   at- 


tached to  being  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  confided  Vincent. 
"Many  men  have  stands,"  he 
said  with  pride,  "but  I  doubt  if 
they're  all  as  nice  as  this  one." 
At  present,  Vincent's  benefactor, 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
is*  conducting  a  campaign  to  raise 
$30,000  for  a  maintenance  fund 
for  the  current  year. 
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Rehabilitating  the  Blind 

The  House  Labor  Committee,  which  is  holding  hearings  on 
the  Randolph  bitt~1*rTJermit  blind  persons  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  Post  Offices  and  other  Federal  buildings,  will,  we 
hope,  make  a  favorable  report  on  the  measure  and  push  it  to 
final  enactment. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  open  up  opportunities  to  many  of 
those  who  are  blind  to  earn  their  own  living  and  to  earn  it  in 
a  proper  and  legitimate  manner. 

It  would  constitute  a  genuine  attempt  to  rehabilitate  those 
who  are  deprived  of  their  sight. 


The  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt  would  rest  entirely  with 
those  who  are  to  be  helped.  It  would  not  depend  upon  Gov- 
ernment assistance  or  upon  a  "dole." 

The  operation  of  these  stands,  selling  newspapers,  magazines 
and  candy,  would  be  a  convenience  to  those  employed  in  or 
visiting  Government  buildings.  And  the  Randolph  bill  sets  up 
adequate  precautions  against  the  misuse  of  the  stands  and 
against  their  becoming  nuisances. 

Several  such  stands  are  now  operated  in  Government  struc- 
tures under  authority  of  executive  orders  for  the  particular 
stand.  It  would  be  far  better  to  make  the  practice  general 
under  statute,  thus  eliminating  any  tinge  of  favoritism  or 
politics. 
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RELIEF  BILL  FOR  BLIN 
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arings  Ended  on  Measure  Pro- 
viding Magazine  Stands  in 
U.  S.  Buildings. 

Hearings  were  concluded  yesterday 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  of  which  Repre- 
sentative Griswold.  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana is  chairman,  on  the  Randolph 
bill,  which  would  permit  the  building 
of  periodical  stands  to  be  operated  in 
Government  buildings  by  blind  per- 
sons. 

Labor  representatives  were  the  chief 
witnesses  at  the  hearing. 

It  was  estimated  that  between  1.200 
and  1,500  blind  persons  could  be  taken 
off  relief  rolls  and  made  self-support- 
ing if  this  bill  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  measure  has  the  support 
of  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Administration  would  be  placed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Interior/j 
Department. 


HELPING  THE  BLIND 

There  is  now  a  bill  -before  congress, 
known   as    the   Randolph   bill,   which 
des«'rv£s  the  endorsement  of  all  good 
citizens  in,  all   parts  of     the     land. 
Drawn  '.by  a  blind  attorney  in  Cleve- 
land,  O.,  it  seeks  to  help  the  blind. 
If  it  becomes  a  law  a  fund  would  be 
created    from    which      small      loans 
would  be  made  to  blind  people,  and 
with  these  loans  they  could  purchase 
newspapers,   magazines,   cigars     and 
candies   with   which   to     set     them- 
selves  up   in  stands  in  the     federal 
buildings  and   on  prominent  corners 
,i  our  cities  and  towns.     If  it  work, 
successfully    there   is   no    telling     tc 
vhat  extent  it  may  be     copied     b: 
iifferent    states.     Our    acquaintanci 
vith  those  around  East  Syracuse  an( 
vicinity    who    are    handicapped    thri 
loss  of  sight  leads  U3  to  believe  the; 
would    welcome    an    opportunity    tc 
become  independent  of  outside  char 
ity — they   would   welcome   a   chanct 
to  earn  their  own     way.     This     bill 
vould   provide   them   that   opportun 

ity.  y 
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HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

rVHti  Federal  Relief  Administrator  has  said  that  persons  on 
relief  rolls  actually  despise  their  position  in  asking  the  dole. 
They  want  work  to  earn  their  bread. 

The  same  applies  to  the  blind.  Unable  to  compete  with  the 
more  fortunate,  the  sightless  have  had  to  gather  the  few  left- 
over crumbs  of  charity  during  the  depression. 

The  Randolph  bill  would  enable  many  blind  persons  to  sup- 
port themselves.  It  provides  that  they  may  operate  news- 
stands in  all  Federal  buildings  and  that  they  may  borrow  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  funds  necessary  to  purchase  equipment, 
paying  back  the  loan  on  easy  terms. 

It  also  provides  for  a  survey  of  private  industry  to  discover 
possible  employment  for  the  sightless. 

No  great  sums  are  asked  in  the  way  of  appropriations — 
merely  enough  to  carry  the  actual  cost.  Adequate  safeguards 
exclude  unqualified  persons.  This  can  be  done  better  by  law 
than  by  executive  order.  It  is  not  an  untried  experiment. 
Such  legislation  has  operated  successfully  In  Canada  for  15 
years. 

Congress  can  render  a  needed  service  to  the  blind  by  ap- 
proval of  the  Randolph  bill,  which  establishes  a  broad  plan  of 
rehabilitation  applicable  to  all  who  can  qualify. 

t    j       BLIND  OPERATOR. 

I  jN^i  -TWgBrlai"°  PiDH'"  totally  i 
X^f1'  !  operates  a busy  telephone  I 
.swifchtyard  In  the  offices  of  the  So- 1 
cietj^  of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland.  She  ! 
uses  a  Braille  typewriter  to  take  down  ' 
all  messages,  which  are  later  trap-  ! 
scribed  on  a  regulation  machine. 

Blind  to  Sell  Magazines 

In  Eosr'bffice  Lobbies 



I/Special  to  The  Times-Dispatch! 

DANVILLE.  March  23— The  United 
States  Government  has  decided  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  lobbies  of  post' 
offices  throughout  the  country  to  be 
used  as  vending  centers  for  maga- 
zines. 

The  concession  is  to  be  granted  to 
one  blind  or  semi-blind  man  in  every 
community,  according  to  Postmaster  j 
H.  G.  Swanson. 

He  has  appointed  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wil- 
liamson  and  M.  O.  Nelson  to  act  with 
himself  as  a  committee  in  passing  on 
applications. 

Mrs.  Williamson  was  appointed  on 

the   committee   because   of   her   work 

done    here    among    the    blind    for    a 

\  great  number  or  years.  y 
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s.  o.  s. 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  con- 
structive steps  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  was  the  recent  introduction  in 
Congress  of  the  Randolph  bill,  H.  R. 
4688. 

This  bill,  a  happy  novelty  in  the 
welter  of  "relief"  bills  now  before 
Congress  provides  for  the  operation  by 
trained  blind  of  news,  cigar  and  candy 
stands  in  federal  buildings,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
i  in  cooperation  with  State  Departments 

of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  state 
and  private  agencies  engaged  primarily 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

It  further  provides  for  small  loans 
to  the  blind  with  which  to  purchase 
stocks  of  newspapers,  candy,  cigars, 
etc.,  to  start  these  businesses.  The 
stands  themselves  would  be  purchased 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  con- 
trolled by  them  through  fee  aforer 
mentioned  agencies.  When  a  blind 
lessee  of  a  government  stand  retired 
from  its  operation  another  blind  opera- 
tor would  be  chosen  from  the  waiting 
list  to  succeed  him.  Private  sale  and 
transfer  would  be  prohibited.  Ade- 
quate safeguards  are  provided  to  pre- 
vent these  stands  from  becoming  a  pub- 
lic nuisance. 

This  plan  is  vastly  preferable  to 
charity.  The  blind  will  prefer  occu- 
pation to  idleness ;  earned  income  to 
a  dole.  The  taxpayers  will  be  saved 
considerable  money  if  an  estimated 
20,000  blind  can  be  removed  from  re- 
lief rolls  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
earn  livings   for   themselves. 

The  success  of  the  measure  depends 
upon  the  energy  and  ambition  of  the 
blind  themselves.  All  they  ask  for  is 
the  opportunity.  A  similar  plan  has 
worked  successfully  in  Canada. 

The  measure  is  widely  supported  by 
established  agencies  for  the  blind,  by 
The  Daughters  of  America,  The  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association  Inc., 
The  Federated  Churches  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Progressive 
Political  league,  The  Temple  Sister- 
hood, and  many  other  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals. 

If  you  believe  in  giving  the  blind 
this  chance — the  chance  through  co- 
operation to  help  themselves  —  write 
your  congressman  without  delay.  Don't 
put  it  off — immediate  support  is  needed. 
For  further  information,  telephone  The 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka  805. 

—Alfred  Allen, 
,    Executive  Secretary,  Hadley 

Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind. 

(The  many  citizens  and  organizations 
of  the  north  shore  interested  in  efforts 
to  help  the  sightless  will  find  in  this  ar- 
ticle a  suggestion  for  practical  assistance 
upon  which  they  will  wish  to  act  prompt- 
ly and  thus  perform  a  real  service  that 
is  urgently  needed. — Editor. 
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BLIND  SHARE  IN  COMMUNITY  CHEST  BENEFITS 


John  Richey  operates  a  news  stand  in  the  old  postoffice  at  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  St.  Clair  Street.  John,  shown  above,  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  12.  yet  he  is  intelligent,  alert  and  determined  to  carry  on 
under  his  abnormal  handicap,  to  be  self-supporting  even  in  depression 
days-  and  to  maintain  a  standard  far  beyond  dependence  on  federal 
emergency  relief. 

His  venture  was  financed  by  the  Toledo*  Society  for  the  Blind 
which  also  obtained  for  him  the  concession  to  sell  in  the  building. 
The  society  helps  300  of  the  city's  sightless  to  hold  places  on  equal 
footing  with  those  who  can  see.  Counsel,  companionship,  weekly  meet- 
ings and  social  gatherings  are  a  few  of  the  functions  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Rug  weaving,  chair  caning  and  other  remunerative  occupations 
are  taught. 

The  society  and  its  work  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
success  of  the  Community  Chest  campaign. 
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CONCESSION  AT 
POST  OFFICE  TO 
GO  TO  BLIND  MAN 

An  Eait  St.  Louis  blind  man  will 
be  given  a  concession  to  sell  news- 
papers and  perodicals  in  the  federal 
building,  probably  this  spring?  Un- 
til recently,  all  salesmen  and  ven- 
dors were  barred  from  federal 
buildings.  Now  the  postal  depart- 
ment is  allowing  one  blind  man  a 
concession  in  each  post  office. 

Postmaster"  E.    P.    Kline,    Mike 

Sullivan,  local  blind  attorney,  and 

Dr.  E.    C.    Spitze    compose  a   local 

committee  to  name  the  blind  man 

will  receive  the  local  conces- 

Siil'ivan  is  chairman  of  the 


committee. 

"Nothing  definite  has  been  de- 
cided upon  by  the  committee,"  Sul-  | 
livan  said  Monday.  "Government ' 
rules  now  limit  the  concession  to 
the  sale  of  perodicals,  and  no  one 
seems  available  for  the  post.  An 
amendment  to  the  bill,  now  pending 
in  Congress,  will,  if  passed,  extend 
the  concession  to  the  sale  of  candy, 
fruit  and  tobacco.  Then  we'll  prob- 
ably find  some  one  who  wants  the 
concession." 

There  are  approximate  100  blind 
men  in  East  St.  Louis  technically 
eligible  for  the  concession  award. 
Many  of  the  100  are  aged,  however, 
.leaving  approximately  20  really 
eligible  for  the  post. 
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2  Sales  Stands 
Are  Provided 
for  Blind. Here 

Are  Located  in  City  Hos- 
pital and  Other  in  Phone 
Building 


Two  newspaper  and  candy 
stands  conducted  by  blind  men 
have  been  established  here  through 
the  aid  of  the  Blind  Work  asso- 
ciation and  the  sightless  proprie- 
tors  are  "doing  well,"  it  was  an- 
nounced today  by  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
DeWitt,  manager  of  the  work- 
shop. 

One  is  in  the  City  hospital  and 
the  other  in  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  building.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  for  the  opening 
of   another   stand. 

Through  the  association  the 
stands  are  set  up  with  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  which  fur- 
nishes   the    equipment, 

"This  is  part  of  our  plan  not  to 
give  charity  when  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed, but  to  help  the  blind  help 
themselves,. "  Mrs.  DeWitt  said.  "In 
every  way  possible,  we  try  to  help 
the  sightless  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. This  maintains  their  self-re- 
spect and  gives  them  a  new  outlook 
on  life. 

"We  give  steady  employment  to 
eight  sightless  persons  in  the 
workshop  and  to  many  others  in 
their  own  homes.  They  make  rugs, 
shopping  bags,  wire  work  and  oth- 
er articles,  which  find  a  ready  sale. 
What  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  satisfaction  it  gives  these  peo- 
ple to  know  that  they  can  support 
themselves  instead  of  being  de- 
pendent on  ojthers. 

"Twenty-four  of  the  212  blind 
and  partly  blind  in  Broome  county 
are  already  independent  and  self- 
supporting,  and  10  more  partly  so. 
We  want  to  extend  these  benefits  as 
rapidly  as  possible  until  few  de- 
pendent ones  are  left  in  the  county. 
We  have  helped  37  to  get  relief  and 
pensions.  Of  course,  some  are  not 
able  to  work  and  never  will  be. 
There  are  104  blind  and  partly 
blind  in  institutions.  With  an  in- 
crease in  public  support  we  could 
do  much  more,  for  the  field  is  al- 
most unlimited." 
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Blind  Harvard  Square 
'Newsboy'  66  Years  Old 


Dan  make  a  sale. 


Many  Illustrious  Harvard  Graduates  Were  Once  Dan 

Daniels's  Customers — Now  Studies  History 

Through  Braille  System 


"Bfed   Dan"   Daniels,    affectionately; 
known  to  thousands  of  Harvard  grad-  1 
uates  and  suburban  commuters  as  the! 
"newsboy  emeritus"    is    66    years  old 
today. 

WAS   FANCY   DANCER 

For  28  years  his  cry  of  "Wextra, 
paper,"  has  been  a  familiar  sound  in 
Harvard  square  where  he  took  up  a 
sidewalk  newstand  after  losing  his: 
sight. 

Always  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  he 
was  once  a  well  known  figure  in  the 
dance  halls  around  Boston  and  won 
several  cups  for  dancing. 

The  home  where  he  was  born  was 
»et  on  piles  near  the  railroad  crossing 
in  the  Lower  Port  section  of  the  city. 


II 


school  days  were  cut  short  and  he  went 
tc  work  as  a  "printer's  devil"  In  the  old 
University  Press.  He  loved  the  trade, 
worked  hard  and  for  17  years  was  a 
lithographer. 

He  believes  that  working  under  the 
necessary  bright  lights  affected  his  sight 
and  after  a  few  years  he  became  to- 
tally blind.  He  had  married  a  Cam- 
bridge girl  and  had  a  son,  Dan,  Jr., 
when  his  sight  began  to  fail. 

At  first  he  was  despondent,  fearing 
for  the  safety  of  his  little  family  when 
he  was  forced  to  quit  his  job.  He  de- 
cided to  become  a  newsboy.  He  made 
arrangements  with  an  agency  who  sup- 
plied him  with  some  Boston  Heralds  the 
first  day.  Later  the  Traveler  and  then 
other  newspapers  were  added  to  his 
stand. 

That  was  28  years  ago.  Today  he 
is  one  of  the  recognized  agencies  in 
Cambridge.  Each  day  hundreds  stop 
for  Travelers  and  each  purchaser  is 
given  a  happy  smile  and  cheery  word 
TO  speed  them  on  their  way. 

With  his  loss  of  sight,  his  hearing  has 

become  keener  and  he  is  able  to  recog- 
nize customers  by  their  voice.  He  says 
however  that  of  all  the  voices  he  hears 
each  day,  that  of  his  granddaughter 
Mary  Doretha,  who  this  year  graduates 
with  honors  from  Girls  Latin  school,  is 
by  far  the  sweetest. 

ROOSEVELTS  CUSTOMERS 

■  President  Roosevelt's  sons  often  stop 
at  Dan's  stand  for  a  paper.  An  al- 
most daily  occurrence  are  his  meetings 
with  Prof.  Alfred  Bushnell  Hart,  Har- 
vard historian.  Dan  and  he  have 
known  each  other  for  years,  and  it  was 
through  a  desire  to  be  more  like  his 
friend,  Prof.  Hart,  that  Dan  began  the 
study  of  history  by  the  Braille  system. 

Since  his  blindness,  DarT~rras~iee*nwt- 
to  typewrite.  Several  of  his  professional 
friends  at  aHrvard  have  commented 
on  his  poems  which  he  writes  in  his 
spare  time.  He  lives  at  60  Winthrop 
street,  Cambridge. 

"It's  not  so  bad  being  blind,"  he  said. 
"Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  things 
you  can't  see,  but  then  there  are  lots 
of  things  you  don't  want  to  see." 


The  piles  kept  the  house  high  and  dry 
since  the  Charles  river  flowed  almost 
through  the  back  yard,  and  Dan  with 
the  other  neighborhood  boys  often 
swam  within  a  stone's  throw  of  his 
home. 

While  Dan  was  busy  selling  papers 
today  he  smiled  over  the  memories  of 
those  days  long  since  past. 

"We  waere  a  great  bunch  of  kids," 
he  said  with  a  chuckle.  "Most  of  our 
youthful  days  were  spent  in  playing  be- 
side or  in  the  Charles.  We  had  boats 
and  rafts  and  many  a  day  packed  a 
lunch  for  a  trip  up  to  the  falls  hear 
Newton." 

BECAME  LITHOGRAPHER 

Dan's  play  days  were  all  too  few 
since  there  was  a  large  family  with 
hungry  mouths  to  be  filled.    At  16,  his 
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Blind  Merchant 


Genevieve  Pell,  18-year-oli  blind  girl,  who  has  been  set  up  in  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  stand  business  at  the  Joliet  postoffice.    With 
Pell  is  W.  J.  Burke,  past  r-resident  of  the  Lions  club,  who  has 
been  active  in  care  of  the  blind. 


Blind  Girl  Opens 
Newsstand  in  Lobby 
of  Postoffice  Here 

Clouds   which    had   shut   out   the     For  today  Genevieve  embarked  on 

sigiit  and  darkened  the  life  of  Gene-  her  first   venture   into   a    world   in 

Pell,   18  years  old   and   blind  whose  setting  she  is  and  has  always 

since    birth,    were    lifted    somewhat  been  at  a  disadvantage.    With  fed- 

by  the  long  arm  of  a  bene-  eral  help  and  sanction,   the  pretty 

ficient  government.  httle  blind  girl  opened  a  news-stand 


of  her  own  in  the  Joliet  postoffice 
lobby  this  morning. 

In  front  of  a  rack  which  carries 
all  the  daily  papers  and  nationally 
known  periodicals,  Genevieve  stands 
—sightless  but  smiling.  It's  the  big- 
gest thrill  of  her  life. 

Attends  School 
Genevieve  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Olga  McLaughlin.  Her  father,  has 
been  dead  many  years,  and  Gene- 
vieve lives  at  home,  324  West  Mar- 
ion street,  with  her  mother,  her 
stepfather,  Edward  McLaughlin, 
three  sisters  and  a  half-brother. 

Born  totally  blind,  Genevieve  has 
uncomplainingly  lived  in  practical 
darkness  her  whole  life.  Six  opera- 
tions were  performed  in  an  effort  to 
i  restore  her  sight,  and  in  the  last 
|  one,  about  eight  years  ago,  her  right 
eye  was  removed. 

Some  vision  has  returned  to  her. 
Objects  silhouetted  against  light, 
|  such  as  an  approaching  person  or  a 
magazine  held  against  a  window, 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  left  eye. 
But  Genevieve  still  must  live  in  a 
world  of  her  own,  a  world  in  which 
her  "mind's  eye"  is  her  only  vision. 
Just  when  she  had  turned  eight 
years  old,  Genevieve  was  sent  to  the 
Jacksonville,  111.,  school  for  the 
blind.  She  stayed  there  nine  years, 
learning  the  Braille  system  and  re- 
ceiving education  comparable  to 
grade  school  work.  In  1933  she  came 
home  again,  and  for  part  of  that 
O'ear  went  to  Farragut  school,  where 
she  was  entered  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

Then  a  Ni#ws  Stand  and  Work 

The  job  of  learning  a  new  system 
of  reading  and  writing  was  too  dif- 
ficult and  too  big  for  the  blind  girl 
to  attempt  in  a  school  where  there 
could  be  little  individual  attention. 
She  left  Farragut.  and  had  been  at 
home  with  little  to  look  forward  to 
until  the  government  intervened. 

One  month  ago  J.  Walter  Lowrey, 
postmaster,  received  a  communica- 
tion from  S.  W.  Purdum,  fourth 
assistant  postmaster  general,  in 
which  the  latter  apprised  Mr.  Low- 
rey of  the  feo>:al  government's  in- 
tention of  allowing  some  worthy 
blind  person  in  each  postoffice  com- 
munity to  set  up  a  news  stand  in 
the  federal  building. 

Acting  on  instructions  of  the 
postoffice  department,  Mr.  Lowrey 
appointed  a  committee  of  himself, 
Henry  O.  Grassle,  township  super- 
visor, and  W.  J.  Burke,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Joliet  Lions  club,  major 
activity  of  which  is  care  of  the 
blind.  The  committee  set  about  to 
select  some  blind  person  eligible  for 
the  government's  office,  and  Gene- 
vieve was  contacted. 

Her  Own  Business 

As  a  result,  the  blind  girl  is  now 
set  up  in  her  own  business.  The 
revenue  which  she  obtains  from  her 
paper  and  magazine  sales  will  go 
towards  the  support  of  her  family. 


his  chance  came  to  set  an  indisput- 
able example  of  the  practical  use- 
fulness of  blind  persons  in  fields  of 
work  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  abil- 
ities. 

That  is  his  paramount  aim  in  life 
today:   to  live  his   life  in  a  manner 

that  may  win  for  other  blind  men 
a  fair  opportunity  to  put  their  tal- 
ents into  practical  application.  Mr. 
Schuermann  follows  this  "gleam" 
quietly  but  none-the-lese  effectively. 
His  example  is  a  powerfgul  one  in 
the  hurried,  inconsiderate  world 
today. 

He  is  interested  not  only  in  piano 
tuning  as  an  occupation  for  blind 
persons,  but  aleo  in  matterss  mak- 
handicrafts  which  he  believes  could 
well  be  done  solely  by  blind  people 
for  the  various  county  institutions, 
for  instance. 

Mr.  Schuermann  lives  in  his  home 
on  Grant  Av.  with  his  wife  and  a 
young  son  and  daughter.  An  elder 
son  is  married  and  lives  in  Cranford. 
Before  moving  to  their  present  ad- 
dress, the  Schuermanns  lived  on 
Bayview  Av.  18  years. 

In  making  hie  visits  to  the  schools, 
Mr.  Schuermann  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  his  son  or  daughter.  He 
could  get  around  all  by  himself  just 
as  well,  he  maintains,  but  he  takes 
someone  juet  to  keep  Mrs.  Schuer- 
mann from  worrying. 
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Recognizes  Patrons  by  Voices 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  there  is  now  an  official  news- 
stand in  the  Post  Office  Building  on  Washington  st.  in  Brook- 
lyn. By  official  it  is  meant  that  authority  for  the  stand  has 
been  granted  by  Washington.  . 

The  stand  is  operated  by  a  tall, 
good  looking,  slightly  graying  man 
of  35.  He  is  John  Lynch  and  he 
is  blind. 

Thousands  of  formless  faces  and 
figures  pass  by  John  Lynch's  stand 
daily,  and  although  he  has  been 
stationed  there  only  five  weeks  he 
already  recognizes  many  of  them 
by  their  voices. 

Nearly  27  years  ago  a  mischie- 
vous youngster  met  with  an  acci- 
dent while  playing  that  was  to  re- 
sult later  in  almost  total  blindness. 

John  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  it  was  through  the  in- 
terest of  John  J.  Curtin,  chairman 
of  the  maintenance  fund  cam- 
paign for  the  home,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  stand. 

Mr.'  Curtin  interested  Postmas- 
ter Sinnott,  who  in  turn  secured 
the  necessary  permit. 

At  18,  John  Lynch  knew  that  he 
was  to  be  blind.  He  knew  Brook- 
lyn, having  been  born  there.  He 
had  gone  to  Assumption  School 
on  Meadow  st.,  he  had  sought  out 
every  nook  and  corner  in  his  child- 
ish curiosity  before  he  went  blind, 
but  things  looked  black  even  in 
his  own  home  town. 

But  John  is  much  too  amused 
and  haDcv  with  Ufa  t*  }»e  bi^sr. 

Althwg*,  ^tz  is  «»  mrsi,  news- 


JOHN  LYNCH 


stand,  it  is  not  his  first  experience 
at  operating  a  stand.  He  kept  a 
cigarette,  candy,  and  cigar  stand 
S*  S=  =c^K?  —  *iSt  St.,  and  First 
ave.  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
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Blind  Youth  Makes  Success  of  Poultry   Raising 


To  be  born  without  vision  is  dis- 
tressing enough,  but  to  be  blessed 
with  sight  during  the  early  years  of 
one's  life  and  to  attain  the  heights 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  of  first  year 
collegiate  rating,  and  then  to  sud- 
denly lose  one's  vision  and  be  forced 
to  the  realization  that  one's  hopes 
and  ambitions  are  blasted,  is  an  ex- 
perience that  is  beyond  description. 
Such  was  the  lot  of  Ernest  Orr  of 
East  Providence,  shown  above,  with 
some  of  his  flock,  who  is  present  this 
week  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Educa- 
tional Exhibition  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  being  held  daily  in  the  Ar- 


cade Building  on  Westminster  street, 
from  9:30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

When  Mr.  Orr  realized  that  his  col- 
legiate work  was  of  necessity  termi- 
nated for  the  time  being,  he  con- 
sulted Jarvis  C.  Worden,  supervisor 
of  the  State  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
and  together  they  sought  a  way  to 
salvage  as  much  of  Mr.  Orr's  techni- 
cal training  as  possible  and  use  it  to 
establish  him  in  some  remunerative 
project.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  entered 
upon  a  poultry  course  at  R.  I.  State 
College,  it  was  decided  to  establish 
him  in  the  poultry  business.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  R.  I.  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mrs. 
Rush  Sturges  is  president,  and  other 
friends,  two  hundred    chicks    were 


purchased  and  Mr.  Orr  established 
his  ranch  on  land  owned  by  his 
father  in  East  Providence. 

Mr.  Orr's  technical  training  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  From  the  first  of 
his  venture  he  has  had  remarkable 
success.  Friends  and  neighbors  took 
an  interest  in  his  business  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  demand  for  eggs 
and  broilers  exceeded  the  limits  of 
his  supply  and  he  is  now  planning 
expansion  to  meet  this  increasing  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  Orr  is  well  known  in  East 
Providence,  where  he  attended  high 
school  and  managed  the  high  school 
football  team  during  the  season  of 
1930. 
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The  Herald-News  has  extended 
her  unlimited  credit  in  purchase  and 
sale  of  Herald -News  copies.  Chicago 
newspapers  and  the  magazines  ars 
being  supplied  her  on  credit  by  the 
Joliet  News  agency.  When  her  busi- 
ness is  established  and  regular  cus- 
tomers obtained,  then  Genevieve 
will  be  on  her  own.  But  until  then, 
everyone  is  going  to  help  her. 
"I'm  Going:  to  Like  It" 
Genevieve  is  the  second  blind  per- 
son to  benefit  under  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's program.  A  blind  "newsie' 
shouts  his  wares  and  sells  his  papers 
in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  postoffice. 

Genevieve's  first  magazine  sale 
was  made  early  this  morning  to  a 
Herald -News  reporter.  With  trem- 
bling lips  which  belied  her  denial 
of  nervousness  or  emotion,  th3 
happy  girl  optimistically  said: 

"That's  number  one.  I  hope  they 
keep  on  coming."  The  unseeing  eyes 
puckered  a  bit  as  she  added : 

"I  guess  you  have  to  have  a  little 
patience  and  just  wait  until  custo- 
mers get  to  know  you.  But  waiting 
won't  be  hard  for  me.  And  I  know 
I'm  going  to  like  it." 


- —  •  —     _ _ _  — 
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BlindMan  in  Business  in  Postoffice  Lobby 


— News-Press  Staff  Photo. 
Raymond  Reynard,  blind  for  twenty-five  years,  has  been  allowed 
to  install  a  small  news  stand  in  the  west  lobby  of  the  postoffice.  He 
is  shown  above  with  his  folding-  showcase  on  rollers,  where  he  displays 
his  papers  and  magazines.  Business  has  been  slow  in  the  two  weeira 
Mr.  Reynard  has  been  in  business  there,  but  he  is  not  discouraged". 
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100  Pianos  in  40  Public  Schools  He 


ere 


Tuned  for  Past  Decade  by  Blind  Man 


Louis   P.   Schuermann   Seeks   to   Prove 

Sightless  Person  Is  Capable  Worker 

and  Thus  Get  Jobs  for  Others 

Afflicted  Like  Himself. 

By  J.  WESLEY  AINGE 

Despite  the  fact  he  has  been  blind  since  a  serious  illness 
threatened  his  life  back  in  1882,  when  he  was  only  17  years 
old.  Louis  P.  Sch-icrmann — the  man  who,  single-handed,  man- 
^  today  to  keep  more  than  100  pianos  in  40  schools  of  the 
in  A-l  order — finds  life  far  from  being  a  burden. 
When  he  can  find  time  in  between  tuning  and  adjusting 
pianos,  giving  piano  lessons  and  playing  or  composing  for  his 
own  amusement,  Mr.  Schuermann  is  always  glad  to  discuss  the 
interesting  things- which  have  happened  and  are  happening  dur- 
ing his  life. 

He  may  be  unable  actually  to  see  |     In  his  spare  time,  he  teaches  sev- 
•he  person  he  is  addressing,  but  he    eral   pupils   at  his   home,   196   Grant 

Av.  Mr.  Schuermann  is  also  an  ac- 
complished musician  himself,  and  he 
has  composed  several  pieces  for  the 


lights  up  as  he  tells  about  it. 

"Just  because  a  man  is  blind,  he  |  njano 
is  not  out  of  the  running,"  Mr. 
Schuermann  maintains  vigorously.  A 
blind  man's  work  may  be  restricted, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  kept  from  doing  anything,  the  70- 
year-young    man    holds. 

Mr.  Schuermann' s  "vision"  is  that 
of  a  world  in  which  the  peculiar  abil- 
ities of  the  blind  would  be  utilized 
to  the  greatest  good,  with  all  blind 
persons  happy  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

As  he  goes  about  his  work  he  never 
forgets  this  vision.  Mr.  Schuermann 
tries  to  do  his  work  on  the  pianos 
of  the  Jersey  City  schools  in  a  man- 
ner which  can  call  for  nothing  but 
praise.  He  takes  a  just  pride  in  his 
■k.  But  this  pride  is  taken  not 
for  his  own  personal  satisfaction. 
Seeks    Recognition    of   Blind 

"I  am  trying  by  my  experience," 
he  explains,  "to  influence  other  mu- 
nicipalities to  do  what  Jersey  City 
has    done    in     providing     permanent 


He  has  had  permanent  employment 
in  Jersey  City  schools  since  1925.  He 
started  work  in  the  schools  back  in 
1893,  but  this  was  only  part  time 
work,  and  there  wasn't  much  of 
that. 

After  the  formation  of  the  New 
Jersey  Progressive  Blind  Men's  So- 
ciety in  1910,  however,  there  was  a 
more  energetic  effort  made  to  se- 
cure permanent  empolyment  suitable 
to  the  talents  of  the  blind. 

In  1912,  Mayor  Otto  Wittpenn  and 
Miss  Cornelia  Bradford,  recently  de- 
ceased, then  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  did  much  to  secure  work  for 
the  blind,  Mr.  Schuermann  ex- 
plained. 


employment  for  blind  persons,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  universal 
recognition    of   the   abilities   of   blind  ested  himself  in  the  matter  and  had 


persons   in   years   to   come." 

With    this    high    aim    ever    in    his 
mind,      Mr.      Schuermann     faithfully 


It  was  in  1924  that  the  matter  of 
permanent  employment  for  a  blind  cial  repair  and  adjustment  work  that 
man  as  piano  tuner  in  the  schools  should  be  done.  Schuermann  hopes 
was  put  up  to  the  board  most  force-  that  some  day  there  will  be  two  per- 
fully,  according  to  Mr.  Schuermann,  manent  appointments  for  blind  piano 
and  the  next  year,  with  the  aid  of  ,  tuners  in  the  schools  of  Jersey  City. 
Dr.  Margaret  Sullivan,  the  much  de-  He  knows  from  experience,  at  any 
sired  permanent  appointment  became  rate,  that  there  is  plenty  of  such 
a  reality.     Mayor  Hague  also  inter-  work  for  two  men  to  do. 

Lost   Sight    When    17 


Louis  P.  Scheuermann,  70,  blind  piano  tuner  who  keeps  more 
than  100  pianos  in  40  schools  of  the  city  tuned  and  repaired,  is 
shown  making  a  few  adjustments  on  his  own  piano  in  his  home  at 
196  Grant  Av.  Deprived  of  his  sight  by  lack  of  proper  treatment 
for  a  nerve  ailment  when  he  was  17  years  old,  Mr.  Schuermann 
studied  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  Education  of  the  Blind, 
graduating  in  1890.  He  began  doing  part  time  work  in  the  Jersey 
City  School  system  in  1893  and  in  1925  was  given  a  ^permanent 
appointment  to  care  for  the  school  pianos.  He  takes  great  pride 
in  his  work,  trying  to  make  it  serve  as  an  indisputable  example  of 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  blind  in  fields  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  talents. 


much  to   do   with   the   final   appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Schuermann  declared. 
Although   need   was    seen    for    the 


:  rounds  of  Dickinson  High  appointment  of  two  men  to  care  for 

Lincoln  High  School,  Lincoln!  the   school   pianos,   only   one    perma- 

Annrx     the   A.    Harry   Moore   School  nent   appointment   was     made,      and 

ppled  Children,   Henry  Snyder  Schuermann    received    it.      He    says 

High    School    and   the     35     grammar  that    he    has    found    it   necessary    to 

the   city,    taking   care    o£  keep  busy   all    the   time   ,n   order   to 

-    of    the    schools    in 


Born  at  19  Montgomery  St. 
Schuermann  had  his  sight  untlPTack 
of  proper  treatment  for  a  nerve  dis- 
order when  he  was  17  resulted  in  per- 
manent blindness.  One  eye  is  abso- 
lutely blind,  the  other  is  faintly  sen- 
sitive to  light,  permitting  an  aware- 
ness  of  large  objects. 

Mr.    Schuermann    graduated    from 


tells  with  humor  how  ne  came  oi. 
of  that  institution  expecting  th? 
everything  would  be  easy  sleddinj 
in  spite  of  his  lack  of  sight,  becaus 
of  his  special  training. 

But  things  weren't  as  easy  as  h 
expected. 

"Even  my  best  friends  laughed  i 
me  and  told  me  I  was  crazy  to  thin 
I  could  go  out  and  do  a  man's  jol 
no    matter   how     much     training 
might    have,"    Mr.    Schuermann   r< 
lates.     "I   was   blind.     Therefore, 
was     definitely      handicapped      an 
should  not  try  to  compete  with  oi 
nary  men  in  the  pursuits  of  ever; 
day  life."  ,     i 

The  hard  knocks  of  those  early  daj 
did  not  discourage  Mr.   Schuerman, 


stringing,    action    work  ^t^nT'rier,   bu"t  in  "spite  of    t^New  York  Institution  for  Educa-  ,  permanently,  however.       They 
^repa.rs   °"   *«   P'an°S  Cworktlerc  L  still  plenty  of  spe-  I,  gSx  of  the  Blind  in  1890.     Today  he  I  ^  to  make  mis  determined  whe . 
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VM  INDEPENDENT  NOW  NEW  OAKLAND  BUSINESS 


That's  what  Leo  Pinney,  55,  blind  news  vendor,  is .  telling 
Postmaster  Nellie  G.  Donohoe  at  his  new  "stand"  in  the  Post 
Office  Building.  Special  orders  from  Washington  have  been  issued 
bermitting  the  blind  to  establish  news  stands  in  public  buildings. 

— Tribune  photo. 
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BLIND  MAN  GETS  NEWS 
STAND  AT  POSTOFFICE 

Plans  to  establish  a  newspaper 
snd  magazine  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
idianapolis  postoffice  about, 
vhe  middle  of.  June,  to  be  operated. 
ay  Robert  Lancaster,  graduate  of 
he  State  School  for  the  Blind,  were 
mnounced  today  by  Adolph  Seiden- 
;ticker,  postmaster. 

Seidensticker  said  the  stand  is 
>ne  of  many  which  are  being  set  up 
n  postoffices  throughout  the  coun- 
ry  under  instructions  from  Washi- 
ngton, and  at  the  request  of  a  na- 
ional  organization  of  blind  persons, 
o  provide  this  opportunity  for  em- 
iloyment  to  them. 

Lancaster,  age  twenty-two,  who 
ives  at  419  East  Walnut  street,  was 
hosen  by  a  committee  including 
Iharles  Chadwick,  secretary  of  the 
tate  board  of  industrial  aid  for  the 
lind;  E.  Kirk  McKinney,  manager 
f  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
ion,  and  Seidensticker.  He  is  now 
iking  post-graduate  work  at  the 
:hool,  but  will  complete  it  June  10, 
nd  assume  his  duties  at  the  stand 
hortly  thereafter. 


LEO  PENNEY,  blind  man,  conducts  a  private  business  in 
the  Oakland  postoffice  under  a  new  ruling  from  Washing- 
ton.     Mrs.   Nellie  G.   Donohoe,   postmaster,   purchases  The 


PostEnquirer. 


-Post-Enquirer  photo. 


New  Federal 
Ruling  Starts 
Business  Here 


Customers  at'  the  Oakland  post 
office  rubbed  their  eyes  today,  for 
there,  in  the  lobby,  was  a  private 
business  being  operated  in  a  fed- 
eral  building'. 


Leo  Penney,  blind,  is  operator  of 
the  news  and  magazine  stand.  He 
reported  business  was  good,  with 
100  percent  sales  increase  from  the 
first  day  to  the  second. 

Oakland  post  office  is  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  a  new  federal  au- 
thorization permitting  the  blind  to 
operate  news  stands  in  federel 
buildings,"  Postmaster  Nellie  G. 
Donohoe   explained. 

The  move  was  instigated  to  pro- 
vide the  blind  with  an  opportunity 
for  self-support  and  a  shelter  in 
which  to  conduct  their  business,  she 
said.  Thousands  will  be  benefited 
throughout  the  nation. 
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Blindjtoy_ypens  new 
Postoffice  Newsstand 

'  Earl  Rush.  15— year-old  blind 
boy.  of  near  Jefferson  City,  i? 
opening  a  small  newspaper  and 
magazine  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
the  new  postoffice  building  and 
will  have  it  "open  for  business" 
Monday   morning. 

Through  a  recent  act  of  congress 
it  has  been  made  possible  for  the! 
blind    to    set    up    magazine    and 
newsstands  in  the  various  United 
States    postoffices,   and   the  Lions ; 
Club    through    the    efforts    of    its 
committee  members.  Leo  N.  Car-j 
main.   E.   H.   Rasberry   and   J.   L. 
Trimble      have      assisted      Marie 
Busch,  local  home  teacher  for  the! 

blind,  in  placing  this  boy  here 
and  in  furnishing  material  and 
furniture  for  his  business. 

Earl  has  spent  several  years  at 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  blind 
at  St.  Louis  and  will  have  his 
magazines  and  papers  labeled  in 
Braille  for  easy  handling.  He  will 
also  have  a  Braille  writer  for 
making  out  orders  for  those  who 
give  him  subscriptions  to  the 
various   periodicals.  -J 
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NE^S  STANnFORRIlND 
AUTHORIZED  BY  COUNTY 


Mernheis 


Jrs  of  the  Fayette  fiscal 
courf  ir/^ession  yesterday  afternoon 
granted  permission  to  the  Kentucky 
Workshop  for  Adult  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, to  construct  a  news  stand  or 
fruit  stand  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
courthouse  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
some  blind  person  to  earn  his  own 
living. 

Claims    totaling    $61.35    were    ap- 
proved by  the  court  yesterday. 


Lacol  Blind  Woman 


State  Proof  Reader 


The  blind  eyes  of  M^s.  Charles  Slo- 
cmn  middle-aged  farm  wife  of  Wise 
Township,  Isabella  County,  have  found 
»  safurce  of  support  for  herself  and  her 
rmsbrmd. 

Mrs.  Slocum  is  one  of  three  women  In 
the  state  and  100  In  the  Nation  qualified 
to  proofread  books  of  Braille — of  which 
the  libraries  of  the  blind  are  composed. 
The  State  Emergency  Relief  Commission 
pays  her  $12  a  week  for  her  talents. 

Slocum    and   his   wife   were   unable  to 
support  themselves  on   their  tiny   farm. 
The  pinch  of  poverty  was  driving  them  \ 
unwillingly  toward  public   dole. 

Then  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
iments  stepped  in.  The  State  created  a 
New  York  subject  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  one  woman.  The  Detroit  Division  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  printing  books  of  Bra- 
ille for  the  State's  blind.  Mrs.  Slocun- 
was  given  24  hours  of  work  a  Week  proof- 
reading the  sheets  and  transcribing 
those  in  error. 

She  has  been  wcrking  since  March  29 
and  between  that  date  and  April  25  has 
proofread  1,295  pages.  She  has  proof- 
read the  872  pages  of  Rafael  Sahatinl's 
'The  King  Maker,'  and  382  pages  of 
"Young  Flu  of  the  Upper  Yangtee.'  The 
former  book  fills  nine  volumes  of  Braille 
and  the  latter  four  volumes. 
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Aid  for  Blind 



Newsstand  Licenses  to 
Be  Increased 


More  licenses  may  be  issued  to 
the  blind  by  his  department  under 
a  newsstand  ordinance  now  pend- 
ing,  License   Commissioner   Moss 

told    100    blind   newsdealers   yes- 
terday. 

The  Commissioner  and  Alder- 
man Pairchild  spoke  at  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Protective  Association 
of  Blind  Newsdealers,  held  at  the 
Light  House  for  the  Blind,  111  E. 
59th  st. 

Fairchild  said  he  would  try  to 
have  the  measure  amended,  after 
it  is  passed,  so  no  preference  will 
be  shown  anyone,  ~""n_  wa^rrt 
eraos.   over   th, 
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Helping  the  Blind. 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  that  Is 
receiving  much  favorable  attention,  it 
Is  intended  to  help  the  blind  of  our 
country  to  help  themselves.  It  provides 
that  worthy  blind  persons  shall  be  per- ; 
mitted  to  operate  candy,  tobacco  and 
news  stands  in  the  lobbies  of  Federal 
buildings. 

It  also  provides  that  a  National  sur- 
vey shall  be  made  of  non-Federal  build- 
ings that  may  be  used  by  permission  of 
those  who  own  them  or  are  responsible 
for  them,  in  which  to  set  up  stands  to  be 
operated  by  worthy  blind  persons. 

Also,  it  is  provided  that  a  National 
survey  shall  be  made  of  industries'  In 
which  the  blind  may  be  trained  and 
given  suitable  employment. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  20.00C 
blind  persons  in  the  country  -might  bfl 
taken  off  the  relief  rolls  and  made  self- 
supporting  if  the  provisions  of  the  bil 
were  carried  out.  The  blind  deserve  par- 
ticular attention,  not  only  because  ol 
their  handicap,  but  because  there  ar< 
employments  in  which  they  can  b< 
very  useful  and  self-supporting. 

The  recent  exhibit  of  the  handicraf 
'  of  the  blind,  staged  at  the  Martir 
Building,  Klizabeth,  gave  the  man; 
who  attended  some  idea  of  th 
resourcefulness  of  the  blind  in  pro> 
ducing  hand  work  that  is  well 
wrought  and  beautifully  fashioned 
There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  exhibit  o 
the  possibilities  of  the  blind  in  business. 

cLccl^>jja  0.9.  W^. 


Blind  Girl  Tests  Speed 
In  Shorthand  Contests 


CHICAGO,  June  27  (£>)— An  18- 
year-old  blind  girl  who  writes  and 
transcribes  shorthand  with  as  much 
speed  and  accuracy  as  stenographers 
was  one  of  350  high  school  and 
commercial  college  students  gather- 
ing today  for  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Commercial  Schools  Con- 
tests. 

She  was  Jennie  Kondrasky,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  sightless  from 
!  birth,  who  writes  shorthand  on  a 
i  kind  of  Braille  machine  and  "reads" 
her  notes  with  her  fingertips.  She 
was  to  compete  in  the  transcribing 
machine  contest,  consisting  of  10 
minutes  transcription  from  dicta- 
phone records  with  the  prize  to  the 
stenographer  writing  the  most  words 
in  the  allotted  time. 

Accompanying  Miss  Kondrasky 
was  Alberta  Eggleston,  also  of 
Stamford,  to  whom  the  blind  girl 
was  runnerup  in  the  Connecticut 
state1  contest. 
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j  Blind  to  Re-string  Tennis  Racquets 


Two   blind   workers   at  Whitcomb  Hall  shops,   with  their  teacher,  show  how  they  re-string   tennis   rac- 
quets. 

Left   to   right:    William   T.   Clenon    of    Pittsfield,   the  teacher;  Alfred  J.  Duggan,  and  Karl  H.  Krafve. 

— ♦  iliam    T.  "CTehon    of   Pittsfield    since  i 


City's  Blind 
Able  to  Work 
On  Racquets 

New  Occupation  Begins  at 
Whitcomb  Hall 


A  new  occupation  was  opened  for 
the  blind  yesterday  in  Worcester 
when  formal  anouncement  was 
made  at  the  shop  for  the  blind  at 
Whitcomb  Hall  that  workers  there 
have  learned  to  restring  tennis 
racquets.  Two  workers,  Alfred  J. 
rftiggan  and  Karl  H.  Krafve,  study- 
ing under  a  blind  instructor,  Wil- 


early  in  February,  have   been   pro 
nounced  proficient  by  their  teacher  J 
and  the  shop,  already  doing  a  good  | 
business    in    re-seating    chairs,    has  I 
another  line. 

The  business  of  stringing  tennis 
racquets  is  well  adapted  for  blind 
jworkmen,  for,  with  their  remark- 
iably  developed  sense  of  touch,  they 
llearn  the  proper  tensions  for 
strings  in  a  short  time. 

Sightless  skilled  workers  can 
string  a  racquet  in  50  minutes,  ap- 
proximately only  five  minutes  long- 
er than  a  man  able  to  see.  They 
|  seek  the  work  on  full  commercial 
!  basis,  charging  commercial -prices, 
and  doing  work  of  commercial 
standard. 

As  Mr.  Clenon  says,  "We  are 
;  seeking  this  work  not  as  a  form  of 
|  sympathy,  but  fairly  and  squarely, 
offering  skilled  workmanship.  It 
1  is  work  that  the  blind  can  do  and 
I  can  do  well." 
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Blind  Newsboy  Enjoys  Work  At 
New  Stand  in  Postoffice  L,obby 


Ecjward   Dunphy,   Sightless   for 

Twelve  Years,- Doesn't  Worry 

Over  Affliction 

Edward  Dunphy,  Hoboken's  blind 
newsboy,  who  now  conducts  a 
stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  postoffice, 
finds  hi  •  newly  established  business 
interesting,  he  told  a  reporter  for 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  yest'  lay. 
Dunphy  was  selected  by  Postr  ;er 
John  Schuemann  and  a  con  <ee 
as  the  resident  of  Hoboken  ed 

to  the  right  to  use  the  lobrv,  h.  ac- 
cordance with  an  order  'om'lhe 
postal  department. 

Dunphy  is  20  years  olu  and  a 
native  of  Hoboken.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dunphy  of 
L'4  Willow  terrace.  He  has  been 
blind  12  years.  When  eight  years 
old  he  was  standing  on  a  street  cor- 
ner near  his  home.  A  heavy  truck 
turned  the  corner.  A  chain  that 
had  been  left  dangling  swung  out- 
ward and  struck  him  in  both  eyes. 
The  best  surgical  attention  could 
not  save  his  sight.  Doctors  held  out 
hope  at  the  time  that  he  might  re- 
gain his  sight,  but  after  12  years  of 
waiting  he  is  still  unable  to  see. 
Knows   His   Papers 

Every  day  he  is  in  the  lobby  with 
a  complete  line  of  the  daily  news 


papers.  Although  he  cannot  see,  asknjiaaching  footsteps 


him  for  a  particular  paper,  and  he 
will  pick  the  right  one.  He  has 
them  arranged  in  rows,  and  knows 
which  one  is  firsf    jecond,  and  so  on. 

He  says  he  h  "one  fairly  well 
during  the  sevt.  ...  weeks  he  has 
had  the  business  established,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  increase  as  he  be- 
comes known  to  the  public. 
■  The  business,  he  says,  occupies 
his  mind  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  in  some  profit.  Postoffice  pa- 
trons, he  says,  have  been  very  con- 
sidei-ate  and  he  enjoys  the  work. 

Among  his  other  pastimes  is  the 
radio.     He  gets  much  pleasure  out 
of  the  music  and  other  features  that 
come  over  the  air  to  his  home. 
Reads  Braille  System 

Yes,  he  does  some  reading.  He  un- 
derstands the  Braille  system  used 
by  the  blind.  That  he  learned  at 
St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Blind  In 
Jersey  City.  When  he  was  injured 
he  was  a  pupil  at  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  School.  As  soon  as  he  was 
was  out  of  the  care  of  the  surgeons 
he  started  at  St.  Joseph's  and  was 
graduated  from  there.  He  Is  a  sub- 
scriber for  a  magazine  for  the  blind 
which   reaches  him  twice  a  month. 

The  youth  takes  his  affliction 
philosophically.  "I  know  it  cannot 
be  helped,  so  what's  the  use  of  wor- 
rying," he  said  and  dismissed  the 
subject  with  a  smile  as  he  turned 
to    his   stand   at   the   sound   of   ap- 


Elmirans  Urged 
To  Get  Articles 

From  Bl4«dhShop 



Is  your  tennis  racket  or  chair 
still  at  the  Blind  Workshop  at  717 
Lak*>  R.treef 

Some  thoughtful  Elmirans  who 
helped  make  the  world  bright  for 
even  the  blind  by  sending  their 
rackets  to  be  restrung  and  their 
chairs  to  be  recaned  by  the  skilled 
workers  at  the  workshop  have  for- 
gotten to  call  for  the  repaired  ar- 
ticles. As  a  result,  apace  is  at  a 
premium  at  the  shop  and,  more 
important  still,  the  workers  have 
done  the  work  but  have  yet  to  be 
paid  for  their  labor.  Therefore, 
Elmirans,  if  you  have  forgotten  to 
call  for  your  repaired  articles, 
please   do   so    without     delay,     for 


room  must  be  made  for  other 
work,  and  limited  space  does  not 
permit  the  acceptance  of  it  until 
articles  now  on  hand  have  been 
removed. 

Those  who  still  have  chairs  to 
be  recaned  or  tennis  rackets  to  be 
restrung  are  asked  to  remember 
the  blind  and  send  these  unfortun- 
ate people  more  work.  Dial  2-2653 
for  information. 


Gyui,a,  Lai.-  ■Tsj^frtt-i-w 
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ire  Dawns  Anew  for  Blind 
ewsman  Given  P.  O.  Stand 


If  you  want  to    page    Oakland's* 
most  grateful  man,  you  might  well 
try  the  postoffice.     He  will  accept 
the  rating  with  pleasure. 

He  is  Leo  Pinney,  55-year-old 
blind  news  vendor,  for  whom 
special  instructions  came  from 
Washington  this  week  to  give  him  a 
government  building  concession  to 
sell  papers. 

"By  permission  of  the  Postoffice 
department,  Mr.  Leo  Pinney,  blind, 
is  authorized  to  sell  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  this  building."  He 
canont  read  this  sign,  placed  above 
his  stand  by  Postmaster  Nellie 
Donohoe.  But  he  knows  that  since 
he  opened  business  last  Monday,, 
no  one  has  taken  advantage  of  his 
blindness  to  short-change  him  or 
"snitch"  a  paper,  and  he  knows  that 
this  breaking  of  precedent  opens 
for  him   the  first  hope  of  employ- 


ment since  he  lost  his  sight  in 

Before  he  was  stricken  with 
blindness,  Pinney  was  an  electri- 
cian. Then  came  darkness,  with 
resulting  unemployment.  His  wife, 
Bertha,  worked  as  long  as  she 
could  until  ill  health  forced  her 
also  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Like  sunshine  out,  of  that 
darkness  came  the  new  government 
order  permitting  the  blind  to  estab- 
lish news  stands  in  public  buildings. 
"Of  course  the  business  is  just 
starting,"  says  Pinney,  "but  it's 
grand  to  see  independence  before 
me  again  after  all  these  years  of 
helplessness." 

First  customer  each  day  for 
Pinney's  stand  as  Postmaster  Nellie 
Donohoe.  And  when  the  stand  v. 
closed  for  the  night,  Pinney's  wife 
reads  him  all  the  news  he  has 
been  selling  during  the  day.  / 
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elp  for  the  Blind. 

olph  bill  introJiiMi'i.l  ""PWnl  n  i  eks 
ess,  embodying  a  plan  by  which 
be  helped  to  help  themselves, 
e  passed  in  preference  to  many  of  the 
measures  now  before  that  body.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  worthy  blind  persons  be  permitted 
to  operate  candy,  tobacco  and  news  stands  in 
lobbies  of  federal  buildings,  provision  also  is 
made  for  a  national  survey  of  non-federal 
buildings  wherein  similar  stand  concessions 
might  be  obtained  for  the  blind. 

This  is  a  worthy  cause,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
tried experiment  as  the  Canadian  government 
has  done  the  same  thing  successfully  for  near- 
ly^ decade. 


Wh 
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yCBLIND,  HE  RUNS  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  IN  POST  OFFICE 


JAMES    TOWNSEND,    BLIND    TENOR   AND    MAGAZINE    DEALER 


<s>- 


Speaking  of  initiative,  learn  a 
lesson  from  "Jimmy"  Townsend! 
Immediately  after  he  learned  the 
Federal  Government  had  issued  a 
new  ruling  that  concessions  could 
be  operated  on  Federal  property 
only  by  the  blind,  he  opened  up 
a  news  and  magazine  stand  in  the 
Pasadena  post  office  lobby,  the 
only  enterprise  of  its  type  ever 
to  be  operated  there.  "Jimmy" 
gets  a  chuckle  out  of  the  questions 
his  clients  ask  him,  after  they 
learn  he  is  blind,  for  he's  so  deft 


in  handing  over  the  correct  maga- 
zine that  many  never  discover  his 
"handicap." 

"Some  of  them  even  ask,  'What 
have  you  to  live  for  if  you  can't 
see?' "  he  chuckled.  "I've  got  al- 
most everything  in  the  world  to 
live  for.  Among  other  things,  I'm 
keeping  a  diary  because  I'm  com- 
ing in  contact  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  people.  Some  of 
them  would  never  guess  how 
i    much  I  learn  about  them  in  these 


little,  friendly  conversations." 
Mr.  Townsend,  president  of  the  j 

Praise  Plavprc^    ^pjitinnpg  his  pro- 

fSssion  as  teacher  at  night,  sings 
with  Al  Pearce  and  His  Gang  over 
KECA  under  the  name  of  James 
E.  Ellis  and  acts  in  motion  pic-  ! 
tures,  his  latest  role  being  in  "The 
Dark  Angel,"  co-starring  Merle 
Oberon  and  Frederic  March.  His 
work  so  attracted  the  director, 
Sidney  Franklin,  that  he  was 
selected  for  a  close-up  shpt  with    i 


Mr.   March. 
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Schaaf)  Designs  Spinner  to 
Aid  Blind  in  Making  Yarn 


eve  we  have  solved  the 
the-blind  problem  in  re- 
to  employment,"  says  L.  R. 
Schaap  in  a  letter  to  G.  A.  Edgar, 
assistant  secretary  of  Lions  Inter- 
national   in    Chicago. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Schaap  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Blind  I 
committee  of  the  Fort  Collins  Li- 1 
ons  club.  Calling  on  each  blind 
person  in  the  community,  he  found 
that  their  greatest  need  was  some4 
thing  to  occupy  their  time  and  help 
earn    their   living. 

Being  interested  In  a  woolen  mill 
Mr.  Schaap  knew  that  there  was 
a  demand  for  homespun  yard  and 
material,   and   set   out   to   design   a 

spinner  that  could  be  successfully! 
operated  by  a  blind  person.  In 
this  he  was  successful.  Now  ma-1 
chines  are  being  made  in  Fort  Col- 
lins by  Clark  Lane  and  Albert 
Pennock  with  which  blind  persons 
can  spin  yarn  and  weave  material 
equally  as  well  as  a  person  with 
sight  after  a  few  weeks  instruc- 
tion. 


Now  the  Lions  club  as  a  nation- 
al organization  is  considering  tak- 
ing up  this  work  as  a  national  pro- 
ject in  helping  the  blind. 

At  the  present  there  are  20  of 
these  machines  in  use  at  the  Span- 
ish Catholic  church  in  Fort  Collins 
under  the  driection  of  Miss  Erne- 
stine Trudel.  Inquiries  have  been 
received  from  Lions  clubs  in  the 
states  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  and 
96  of  the  machines  are  in  use  in 
Cheyenne,  Casper  and  Laramie 
alone. 

Should  the  Lions  International 
take  up  the  work  as  a  universal 
project,  it  is  expected  that  the 
club  will  apply  for  patents  on  the 
machine.  A  spinner  suitable  for 
six  persons  to  operate  costs  $30 
to  make,  and  a  yarn  twister,  to  be 
operated  by  a  seventh  person  costs 
$12  to  make.  A  spinner  for  a 
single  shut-in  person  can  be  made 
for  $10.  With  these  machines 
blind  persons  can  make  a  comfort- 
able   living,    it   is   relieved. 
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BUNBtATTORNEY  OPENS 
NEWSSTXND— Ta"m^T~E.  Trod- 
den, former  Kansas  City  attorney, 
now  blind,  has  opened  a  news 
stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Federal 


building:  with  permission  of  the 
post  office  department.  Maurice 
M.  Milligan  (left),  United  States 
district  attorney,  is  shown  pur- 
chasing-   a    magazine    from    Trog- 


don.  with  the  news  stand  hd 
hopes  to  make  the  living  his 
blindness  prevented  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law. 
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A  New  Business  Orjrani; 

E\^rTane  Ellis.  High  street  resi- 
dent. i/Bo^fing  Green's  newest  and 
most  nnterrsting  merchant  at  her 
small,  but  attractive,  shop  in  the 
main  corridor  of  the  Warren  Coun- 
ty Comt  House  is  one  that  makes 
the  visitor  feel  amply  repaid  for 
pausing  for  a  cold"  drink,  a  bar  of 
candy  or  smokes,  which  comprise  al- 
most the  entire  stock. 

Miss  Ellis  is  blind  and  has  estab- 
lished the  store  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  She  is  adept  at  read- 
ing the  Braille  system  and,  when 
particular  brands  are  requested,  her 
sensitive  fingers  touch  the  cartons 
and  read  the  Braille  inscription  that 
has  been  pasted  on  each  box  to  aid 
her  in  efficiently  serving  the  public. 

The  little  stand  is  similar  to  those 
being  established  throughout  the 
state   by  blind  persons  under     the 

for  the  Blind.    There  are  11  in  Lou- 
isville alone. 


Government    Praised    for    Permitting 

Blind     Man     to    Operate    News- 
stand    in     the     Postoffice. 
To  the  Editor: 

Instead  of  criticizing  Uncle  Sam 
for  letting  out  the  privilege  of  sell- 
ing magazines  and  postcards  in  the 
postoffice  corridor,  let's  sing  out; 
"Attaboy,"  Uncle!   Keep  it  upf 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  of 
contact  with  human  beings  has  not 
softened  Uncle's  top,  but  it  has  made 
his  old  heart  malleable,  as  has  been 
proven  by  his  current  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  new  dol- 
lars to  help  the  unemployed  citizens, 
including  millions  of  lazy  aliens  who 
have  no  real  business  here  anyway. 

But,  letting  a  blind  man  have  a 
privilege  is  something  that  is  praise- 
worthy and  highly  commendable. 
We  understand  that  this  is  the  only 
postoffice  in  the  State  so  doing,  and 
would  ask  why  the  rest  of  them  can- 
not follow  suit?  Hitherto  it ,  seems 
to  have  been  the  grasping  and  con- 
niving who  seemed  to  acquire  un- 
usual stations! 

God  bless  our  dear  old  Uncle's 
kind  and  soft  heart,  may  it  beat 
sweetly,  long  and  steady! 

E.   W.  F. 
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He  Works  by  Sense  of  Touch 


This  Man  Threads   12,000  Nuts  Daily 


Field  for  Sightless  Labor 

Is  Found  Steadily  Growing 


Special  to  The  Christian   Science  Monitor 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky.— Exhibits  at  this 
summer's  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
covered  one  wall  of  the  exhibit  room 
and  many  counters  and  shelves  were 
set  up  to  display  the  products  of 
sightless  workers. 

The  sight  of  these  men  operating 
newsstands  and  at  work  in  the  vari- 
ous crafts  is  perhaps  common  enough, 
but  it  was  unusual  to  see  them  oper- 
ating tapping  machines,  drill  presses, 
and  punch  presses  in  an  automobile 
plant,  circular  saws  and  planes  in 
wood-working  factories,  and  man- 
glers  in  laundries;  typing  letters  from 
dictaphone  dictation,  inserting  wash- 
ers in  toothpaste  tubes,  inspecting 
auto  valves  by  ringing  them  against 
a  metal  plate,  and  assembling  parts 
in  motor  plants. 

One  man  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  of 
whom  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  secretary  of 
the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Blind,  told,  operates  several 
power  presses  which  make  fittings 
for  traveling  bags.  One  of  the 
officials  of  the  firm  said  that  he  is 
an  asset  to  the  plant  because  he  is 
an  inspiration  to  other  workers. 

One     of     the     most     remarkable 


pieces  of  mechanism  operated  is  a 
house  telephone  exchange,  which 
was  on  exhibition.  This  is  the  in- 
vention of  Hubert  Watson,  Lincoln, 
111.,  and  Carl  c.  Wiley,  Jacksonville, 
111.  When  a  call  comes  in  on  the 
board,  a  peg  jumps  up  on  a 
horizontal  auxiliary  board  at  the 
operator's  left,  indicating  which  line 
to  "plug  in."  The  house  numbers 
are  indicated  in  Braille  over  each 
connection.  Mr.  Wiley  and  his  assist- 
ant operated  the  board  with  sur- 
prising speed. 

The  first  religious  work  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  new  Moon  type  was 
exhibited  with  other  volumes.  This 
is  "Christian  Healing,"  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  the  Discoverer  and 
Founder  of  Christian  Science.  It  is  a 
work  of  56  pages,  published  by  the 
Trustees  under  the  Will  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  and  printed  by  the  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press,  the  printing  de- 
partment of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
This  book  has  a  Moon  chart  on  the 
fly  leaf  to  enable  the  novice  to  read  it. 
Moon  type  appears  to  be  parts  of  let- 
ters, instead  of  the  system  of  dots 
used  in  Braille. 


/   A  BLIND  YOUTH 

Who/Lost  Eyes  and  Aim  By  E^p*o§iou 
/     &$&  Gourt-House  Statod.' 

The  stand  for  the  sale  of  cigars, 
cigarettes,  candy,  chewing  gum, 
etc.,  to  be  conducted. by  a  blind  per- 
son (told  of  in  last  week's  Sun) ,  was 
.put  in  operation  Saturday,..  Barton 
Masters,  22,  of  the  Shryock's  Ferry 
pike,  former  pupil  of theiState 
School  for  the  Blind  and  a  "worthy 
youth,  is  in  charge. 

Young  Masters  lost  both  eyes  and 
his  right  hand  and  forearm  from  a 
dynamite  cap  explosion  when  he  was 
8  years  old. 

Merchandise  to  stock  the  stand  here 
(and  in  other  counties)  is  paid  for  out 
of  a  trust  fund  created  by  a  former 
superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  B.  R.  Lancaster,  placement 
agent  of  the  school,  came  here  to  get 
the  business  started,  which  is  expect- 
ed to  provide  a  living  for  the  young  i 
operator.  J 
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Blind  Man  Given  Permission 
or  Postof f ice  News  Stand 


nfl)  Walte 


hnfl)  Walter  Sulwold.  35-year- 
old  Lartvrence  countian,  .soon  will 
open  a  news  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
the  postoffice  here.  Postmaster  C 
\V.   Greenwade  said  today. 

•'About  six  or  eight  months  ago, 
the  postoffice  department  in  Wash- 
ington authorized  me  to  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  myself  and 
two  Springfield  citizens  interested 
in  helping  blind  persons  to  receive 
applications  of  blind  men  for  the 
privilege  of  operating  a  news  stand 
in  the  Springfield  postoffice," 
Greenwade  recalled. 

"I  appointed  Lon  Sharp  and 
Fred  Long,  both  of  whom  are  in- 
terested in  that  kind  of  work,  and 
forgot  all  about  it. 

'•Then  a  few  days  ago,  Sulwold 
and  a  friend  came  in  and  said  the 
national  association  for  the  blind 
had  notified  him  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  make  an  application  to 
operate  a  news  stand  here. 

"We  checked  up  on  him,  and 
found  he  was  well-recommended  by 
Mount  Vernon  citizens,  so  I  recom- 
mended him.  Today  I  notified  him 
he  could  open  his  stand  any  time." 

Greenwade     said     Sulwold     lives 


with  his  parents  on  a  farm  near 
Mount  Vernon,  adding  he  believes 
the  parents  will  furnish  ths  money 
for  the  stand. 

The  postmaster  said  "several  oth-j 
ers,  including  a  Springfield  blind 
man,"  had  applied  but  that  "Sul-j 
wold  applied  first,  and  he  had  the 
best  record,  so  I  recommended 
him."  £\ 

The  new  ruling  by  the  postoffice 
department  upset  a  long-standing 
custom  of  not  allowing  peddlers  of 
any  kind  in  a  postoffice  building. 

"I  don't  know  why  they  changed 
the    rule,    except    that    they    just; 
help  the  blind,"  Green- 


wanted  to 

warte  said. 

"I   tried 

he   added, 


to  discourage  Sulwold," 
"because  I  don't  think 
he'll  sell  many  papers  or  magazines 
in  the  postoffice.  If  it  was  a 
downtown  office,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent, but  I  doubt  if  he  can  make 
a  living  in  the  present  location." 

However,  Sulwold,  who  has  a  rep- 
utation for  industry  and  energy 
among  his  acquaintances  in  Mount 
Vernon  was  not  to  be  discouraged, 
and  Greenwade  said  he  expected 
the  news  vendor  to  open  for  busi- 
ness within  a,  frw  Ha  vs. 
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To  Help  the  Blind 

Last  yeai;  Representative  Jennings  Randolph, 
of  West  Virginia,  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill — 
which  did  not  pass — to  "help  the  blind  help  them- 
selves." 

Embodying  a  proposal  advanced  in  this  coun- 
try by  Leonard  A.  Robinson,  a  blind  lawyer  of 
Cleveland,  the  Randolph  Bill  would  direct  the  gov- 
ernment to  let  permits  for  small  vending  stands  in 
postoffices  and  other  federal  buildings. 

Blind  persons  would  be  put  in  charge  and  given 
small  loans  from  a  revolving  fund  to  get  started 
in  business. 

When  one  lessee  retired  for  any  reason  another 
blind  person  would  succeed  him. 

The  plan  Has  been  tried  in  Canada  for  six 
years  and  has  worked  well. 

In  this  country,   according  to   estimates,   it 
would  enable  some  twenty  thousand   dependent-*" 
blind  persons  to  support  themselves.  ^*       \ 
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BLIND  OPERATE  SPECIAL  'PHONE  SWITCHBOARD 


The  telephone  switchboard  at  the  Pennsylvania  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Craig  St.,  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 
Above  Louella  Thompson  is  demonstrating  how  those  with  either 
totally  or  partially  without  sight  can  use  the  board. 

♦     •$•     «•  :'<>♦♦ 

Sightless  Answer  Calls 
With  Ability  Of  Experts 


Trained  fingers  and  a  keen  sense 
of  hearing  are  the  requisites  to 
operate  Pittsburgh's  strangest 
switchboard. 

Devoid  of  the  customary  lights 
and  different  in  shape  from  the 
boards  controlling  telephones  in  or- 
dinary offices,  the  switchboard  de- 
signed for  the  Pennsylvania  Assn. 
for  the  Blind  on  Craig  St.  is  one  of 
science's  unique  contributions  for 
the  sightless. 

Yesterday  a  blind  operator  deftly 
demonstrated     how     calls    can    be/ 
placed    accurately    and    efficiently 
even  though  the  operator  is  work- 
ing in  total  "darkness." 

The  switchboard,  equipped  with 
a  series  of  shutter-like  discs  in- 
stead of  the  usual  flashing  light 
signals,  was  installed  by  engineers 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

As  calls  came  pouring  in  to  the 
building's  25  telephones,  the  oper- 
ator caught  the  signal  by  distinct 
buzzings  sent  out  by  the  board.  In 
a  flash  her  fingers  moved  across  the 
board  to  find  a  slot  where  one  of 
the  "light"  discs  had  dropped  into 
position. 

When  her  hand  found  the  disc 
which  had  dropped  over  the  slot, 


she  plugged  in  and  transferred  the 
call  to  the  proper  party. 

Three  differently  toned  "buzzers" 
tell  if  the  trunk  line,  station  or  su- 
pervision is  called  for.  The  board 
itself  is  divided  into  panels  each 
bearing  10  openings  for  the  discs 
which  serve  as  lights.  Each  of  the 
sections  of  10  in  turn  is  divided  in 
half  by  a  raised  marked  which  the 
operator  is  able  to  discern  by  feel- 
ing with  her  fingers. 

No  matter  how  fast  the  calls 
came  in,  the  blind  operator  was 
able  to  "plug  them  irf'  and  prepare 
for  more.  When  a  number  was 
asked  for  she  dialed  swiftly  and 
with  the  ease  of  a  person  with  nor- 
mal vision. 

The  letters  on  the  telephone  dial 
are  memorized,  it  was  explained, 
and  the  blind  operator  trained  to 
dial  the  exchange  letters  by  the 
positions  they  occupy  on  the  phone. 

This  week  the  unique  switchboard 
is  attracting  attention  as  visitors 
view  the  Association's  Second  An- 
nual Fair.  The  fair,  demonstrating 
various  types  of  work  done  by  the 
blind,  closes  Friday. 


I  Achievement  in  Many 
Lines  Shown  in 
Activities  of  the  Blind 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


CHICAGO — A  number  of  unusual 
cases  of  achievement  in  the  face  of 
blindness  have  been  reported  recent- 
ly from  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  man  in  Indiana,  John  K.  Con- 
nor, is  successfully  running  a.  grocery 
store,  acting  as  salesman  and  deliv- 
ery boy,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  blind.  He  locates  quickly  the 
can  of  tomatoes,  or  beans  or  peas, 
weighs  out  the  potatoes  and  does 
anything  necessary  to  serve  his  cus- 
tomers. Between  sales,  or  when  busi- 
ness is  a  little  slack,  he  picks  up  a 
basketful  of  groceries,  and  with  cane 
in  hand,  goes  whistling  down  the 
street  delivering  his  goods  to  homes. 
Does  Own  Cooking 
When  something  goes  wrong  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  various 
grinders  around  the  store,  Mr. 
Connor  proceeds  to  adjust  them 
himself.  When  he  gets  home  in  the 
evening  he  does  his  own  cooking  and 
keeps  his  home  in  a  tidy  condition, 
according  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Connor's  grocery  business  is 
an  outgrowth  of  a  determined  effort 
to  overcome  his  handicap  and  keep 
from  becoming  a  public  charge.  Fox- 
years  he  traveled  through  the  South 
selling  various  commodities.  He 
often  has  amazed  traveling  sales- 
men by  giving  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  certain  places  in  some  of  the 
cities  he  visited,  and  which  they 
know  nothing  about. 

Finally,  Mr.  Connor  bought  a 
home  in  English,  Ind.,  where  he  now 
lives.  His  grocery  business  grew  so 
rapidly  that  he  concluded  to  buy  a 
two-room  store.  Although  it  is 
necessary  to  have  all  of  his  book- 
keeping and  correspondencs  done  by 
a  friend,  he  never  has  any  trouble 
in  collecting  or  making  change  in  a 
transaction,  and  he  signs  all  his  own 
checks,  it  is  found. 

Making  Violins 

Out  in  Tulare,  Calif.,  Charles 
Baker,  who  is  blind,  occupies  his 
thought  and  hands  by  making  vio- 
lins. Having  been  a  carpenter  before 
he  lost  his  sight,  Mr.  Baker  is  apt  in 
this  technical  business  and  has  al- 
ready made  39  violins,  some  of  which 
are  used  by  school  children,  it  is 
reported. 

Mr.  Baker  has  cultivated  the  sense 
of  touch  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
fingers  are  very  useful  in  this  tech- 
nical work.  One  professional  mu- 
sician wrote  him  a  very  flattering 
letter  to  the  effect  that  he  had  re- 
fused an  offer  of  $500  for  the  violin 
he  had  bought  from  him.  It  takes 
Mr.  Baker  from  two  to  three  months 
to  complete  one  instrument.  In  odd 
moments  he  becomes  the  town 
"fiddler"  and  takes  part  in  local 
fiddling  contests. 


'■ 


But  building  an  entire  house  and 
putting  together  hundreds  of  little 
pieces  in  a  bird  house  seems  like  an 
incredible  undertaking  for  a  blind 
man.  Yet,  John  Timmons,  of  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  has  done  that  very  thing.  The  i 
little  home  with  generous  porch  and 
plenty  of  windows  was  constructed  | 
by  him  as  well  as  the  elaborate  bird 
house  atop  the  pole  in  his  yard. 

Contains  600  Pieces 

The  bird-house  was  built  through 
the  sense  of  touch  and  contains  600 
pieces  of  wood  and  weighs  about  200 
pounds.  It  has  five  little  stories  with 
windows  for  the  birds  to  enter  be- 
sides three  little  holes  in  the  attic 
for  extra  entrances,  all  well  propor- 
tioned and  inviting.  Besides  he 
marked  out  his  awn  yard  and  flower 
beds. 

Jig-saw  puzzles  are  usually  con- 
sidered pastime  for  people  who  can 
see.  Yet,  David  Reeder,  a  blind  man 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  very  often  ran 
work  out  a  complicated  puzzle  and 
do  it  as  quickly  as  any  one  else,  it  is 
reported.  He  does  not  balk  at  the 
time  and  patience  required  to  as- 
semble some  300  or  400  pieces  into 
one  compact  design.  He  picks  up 
each  tiny  piece,  handles  it  carefully, 
finds  out  where  it  bulges  and  curves 
and  then  proceeds  to  fit  it  into  the 
entire  picture. 

Even  though  blind  men  have 
achieved  and  made  their  round  of 
daily  duties  a  joy  and  credit  to 
themselves,  it  is  not  so  often  that 
their  townspeople  compare  them 
with  the  more  fortunate  and  choose 
them  as  the  most  valuable  citizens 
Yet,  in  Wood  River,  111.,  not  long 
ago,  a  contest  was  conducted  to 
choose  the  "most  useful  citizen"  from 
its  8000  inhabitants.  The  winner  was 
Bryant  M.  Harrod,  a  newspaper 
agency  man  and  blind  for  years. 
When  Mr.  Harrod  was  younger  he 
entered  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  was  both  student 
and  teacher.  In  1917  he  established  a 
news  agency.  At  first  he  made  the 
rounds  in  collecting  his  own  bills, 
first  making  them  out  in  Braille. 
Now  he  has  22  boys  working  from 
his  office. 
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BEE-KgEPING  FTJ1T 

THE    BUWD 

Rush,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1. 
February  7,  1936. 
Montrose    Independent, 
Montrose,  Penna. 
Dear  Editors: 

'  In  your  last  issue,  February  6 
I  noticed  an  article  entitled  Train 
ing  for  the  Blind.  Among  othe' 
occupations,  bee-keeping  was  men 
tioned. 

This  aroused  my  interest.  I  an 
nearly  blind  and  have  kept  bee: 
successfully,  in  fact  I  kept  bee. 
from  1919  to  1933  with  good  re- 
sults. I  believe  that  a  systen 
can  be  "worked  out  so  that  a  per 
son  almost  stone  blind  could  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  honey  and  I  knovi 
of  no  business  that  even  remotelj 
compares  with  bee-keeping  in  the 
small  amount  of  capital,  land,  la- 
bor and  implements  required  tc 
produce  results,  or  in  the  value 
of  the  results  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few 
things  that  a  blind  man  cannot 
very  well  accomplish,  such  as  driv- 
ing an  automobile  to  a  bee-yard 
ten  miles  away,  etc.  But  he  can 
engage  someone,  having  eyesight, 
to  drive  for  him.  I  can  say  from' 
actual  experience  that  I  haven't 
always  had  difficulty  in  getting  a 
little  assistance  from  persons  who 
can  see,  and  it  isn't  often  that  I 
have  encountered  humans  so  de- 
praved in  character,  or  so  ignor- 
ant and  ungrateful,  that  they 
would  begrudge  the  little  time 
that  it  takes  to  care  for  bees  prop- 
erly. 

I  surely  commend  the  effort 
that  is  being  and  will  be  made  to 
instruct  the  blind  and  enable  them 
to  be  self-supporting. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Jehile  B.  Kirkhuff, 
Violinist  and  Bee-Keeper. 
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A  Bill  To  Help  The  Blind 

ANY  measures  pending    in  the  senate 
and  house  at,  Washington  are  involved 
in  bitter  controversies.  Cleavage  on  some  of 
them  will  be  closely  along  partisan  lines,  but 
|  the  merits  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  blind 
I  employment  bill  are  obvious.    It  is  a  humani- 
j  tarian  measure  and  in  no  wise'  partisan.    It 
i  provides    merely    that    blind    persons,    ac- 
j  credited  by  certain  state  authorities,  shall  be 
I  privileged  to  operate  small  stands  in  federal 
buildings  for  vending  confectionery,  tobacco, 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  that  small 
!  loans  may  be  made  by  the  government  for 
purchase  of  original  stocks  of  goods. 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  this  bill 

which,  if  passed,  will  help  many  and  cost  the 

!  taxpayers  nothing,  but    its  sponsors  should 

insist  upon  quick  action  in  both  houses.     It 

j  should  be  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 

for  approval  before  the    law    mill    becomes 

j  clogged    with    other    bills    and    resolutions 

|  which  must  be  disposed  of  to  meet  national 

emergency  situations. 


TELEPHONE  GIRL  BLIND 
BUT  VERY  EFFICIENT 

Port   Arthur,    Tex.,    Feb.    9 — (AP) 

You  get  your  number  and  you  get  it 
right  when  you  telephone  the  Port 
Arthur  Business  college.  .  The  opera- 
tor is  blind. 

But  the  efficiency  of  Miss  Margaret 
Childre  is  amazing.-  The  21-year-old 
young  woman,  whose  eyesight  was 
destroyed  by  a  fall  when  she  was 
eight,  handles  hundreds  of  calls  daily 
unerringly. 

Rows  of  plungers  replace  the  cus- 
tomary line  of  holes  in  the  board.  A 
buzzer  sounds  the  incoming  call.  Vi- 
bration of  a  plunger  warns  the  oper- 
ator, as  does  a  light  for  one  who  can 
see.  A  Braille  character  beneath  each 
plunger  denotes  its  purpose.  Miss 
Childe  readily  locates  the  correspond- 
ing socket  on  the  switchboard  and 
plugs  in. 
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Obstacle  for 
Helen  Rain 


Miss  Helen  Rain  who  keeps  a 
magazine  and  cigar  counter  in  the 
Illinois  Power  and  Light  Company 
bus  station  passenger  depot,  finds 
her  magazines  by  the  Braile  sys- 
tem. 

Although  she  lost  her  sight  at 
birth,  which  she  attributes  to  care- 
lessness of  a  physician,  she  has ! 
spent  most  of  her  life  in  sales  work. 
Before  coming  to  Champaign,  she 
was  employed  as  a  traveling  rep- 
resentative for  a  St.  Louis  news- 
paper, but  lost  the  position  when 
the  paper  took  over  another  plant 

in  a  consolidation  move. 

I 
Due  to  the  death  of  her  mother 

two  months  ago,  Miss  Rain  found 
it  necesary  to  seek  further  employ- ' 
ment. 

"I  have  always  thought  it  better 
to  keep   working,"   she   said   Mon- 
day.  "I   am  very  much   interested  | 
in  sales  work,  and  business  is  pick-  j 
ing  up." 

Works  Nine  Hours  a  Day 

Although  no  one  is  sponsoring 
her  present  venture,  George  E.  Pip- 
er, of  the  state  visitation  commit- 
tee, aided  in  finding  a  location.  Miss 
Rain  has  no  assistant,  and  says  she 
usually  spends  about  nine  hours 
per  day  at  the  counter.  During  the 
icy  weather,  she  has  been  aided  in 
reaching  restaurants  by  a  school 
girl,  after  school  is  out  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Cigarets  and  cigars,  she  ex- 
plained can  be  kept  in  order  by 
systematic  arrangement  in  the  case, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  find  each 
magazine  by  the  Braile  system 
since  customers  often  move  them 
around. 


BUND  BOY  STARTS 
HIS  OWN  BUSINESS 


Billy  Boyer  Opening  Coffee  and 

Candy  Stand  in  Lobby  of 

Shirt  Factory. 


George  Hackenburg  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  help  blind  per- 
sons find  some  occupation  whereby 
they  can  earn  or  partially  earn  their 
own  living,  was  in  Meyersdale  this 
week  in  the  interests  of  Billy  Boyer, 
local  well-known  blind  youth. 

Mr.  Hackenburg  conferred  with 
President  J.  L.  Starkey  of  the  Mey- 
ersdae  Shirt  Company  and  got  his 
permission  to  let  Billy  Boyer  con- 
duct a  small  confectionery  and  coffee 
stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  shirt  fac- 
tory. 

George  Beall,  Meyersdale  carpen- 
ter, spent  part  of  last  Friday  chang- 
ing a  partition  and  getting  every- 
thing ready  for  Billy  to  open  his 
place  of  business  by  the  beginning  of 
next  week. 

Young  Boyer  will  operate  the  stand 
himself  and  will  count  mostly  on  the 
employees  of  the  local  shirt  com- 
pany, now  numbering  more  than  400, 
for  the  bulk  of  his  trade.  However, 
he  hopes  to  draw  some  patronage 
from  the  neighborhood  and  from  the 
persons  driving  into  the  nearby 
filling  stations. 

Billy  Boyer  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ed  J.  Boyer  of  Sherman  Street 
and  is  well  known  and  popular  with 
young  and  old  of  this  community. 
He  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Johnstown  for  a  while  and  graduated 
from  the  Meyersdale  High  School 
several  years  ago.  He  is  among  the 
most  precocious  and  versatile  of  all 
Meyersdale's  youths. 

Born  blind,  he  has  developed  his 
other  faculties  to  such  a  degree  that 
people  who  do  not  know  him  very 
well  sometimes  doubt  that  he  has  no 
sense  of  sight  whatever,  but  such  is 
the  case.  Billy's  sense  of  touch  and 
hearing  are  especially  acute.  Once 
he  learns  to  know  a  person  he  never 
forgets  his  walk  or  voice.  All  of  his 
more  intimate  friends  he  can  tell  by 
touching  their  hair,  hands,  neck  or 
face. 

Billy's  many  friends  hope  that  he 
will  be  altogether  successful  in  his 
business  venture  and  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  he  will  succeed  because  of 
the  good  location  he  has  procured 
for  his  venture,  and  his  winsome 
ways  and  popularity.  The  employees 
of  the  shirt  factory  will  undoubtedly 
find  it  a  convenience  and  pleasure  to 
patronize   Billv's   stand. 


He  will  serve  hot  coffee  and  sell 
candy,  chocolates,  small  pies  and 
cakes,  wafers,  cookies,  etc. 

The  Meyersdale  Shirt  Company  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  generosity 
and  practical  foresight  in  this  en- 
terprise,. Its  purpose  is  both 
practical  and  philanthropic,  in 
that  it  supplies  a  service  to  the  plant, 
as  well  as  providing  a  possible  means 
of  self-support  for  a  blind  citizen. 
The  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
represented  by  George  Hackenburg, 
stationed  in  Meyersdale  until  this 
project  gets  under  way,  has  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  fourteen 
such  enterprises  throughout  the 
State,  and  "Billie's"  stand  will  be 
No.  15. 

The  public  is  invited  to  patronize 
this  project,  when  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plant. 


J^X.  y.  /?,^ 

NEWSTANDS  FOR  THE  BLIND   ; 

Editor,  Jersey  Observer: 

The  kindness  of  the  Jersey  City 
Commission  and  the  Jersey  City 
Liens  Club  to  the  blind  of  the  city 
has  again  been  revealed  by  the  plac- 
ing of  six  blind  men  in  charge  oi 
the  various  newstands  in  and  about 
Veterans  Square.  Mr.  D.  Morroe, 
veteran  manager  of  a  stand  has 
beer  advanced.  Through  the  death 
of  Joe  Moore  opportunity  came  for 
placing  new  men  at  the  several 
stands.  We  are  sure  the  good  folks 
of  the  city  will  help  these  handi- 
capped men  to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  Malinka  and  his  fellows  on 
the  Lions  club  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  best  interest  of  these  sightless 
men  who  will  now  be  given  this 
chance  to  make  a  living  for  those 
dependent  upon  them. 

Mayor  Frank  Hague  is  personally 
interested   in   this   also.     Notwith- ; 
standing  the  cares  of  his  office  both , 
he  and  Mr.  Malone  supervised  the 
matter  and  the  police   department 
gave  every  assistance  to  the  cause 
Besides  Mr.  Morrow  and  NelU  who 
have  been  at  this  fine  location  for 
many   years,   Messrs   Conners    and 
Johnson  as  well  as  O'Donnell  and 
Santora,  all  are  rejoicing  because  of 
this  splendid  arrangement  made  by 
the    City    Commissioners    ana    me 
Lions  Club.      ^>       o 
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The  Sightless 

PENDING  on  the  House  calendar  in 
Congress  is  the  Randolph  bill,  giv- 
ing the  country's  blind  an  opportunity  , 
to  earn  a  living.    Under  Rep.  Ran-  j 
dolph's   measure,   permits   would    be  ' 
issued  to  the  blind  to  operate  small 
vending    stands    in    postoffices    and 
other  Federal  buildings.  Also  a  survey 
is  authorized  to  determine  what  indus^ 
tries  are  open  to  the  blind. 

Not  all  the  blind  are  poor,  but  most 
of  them  are.  Out  of  100,000  blind 
Americans,  fully  80,000  are  dependent. 
Only  27  states  have  blind  pension  sys- 
tems, covering  about  30,000  of  these 
unfortunates.  The  new  Social  Security 
Act  appropriates  three  million  dollars 
this  year  and  a  sufficient  sum  there- 
after to  help  the  states  on  a  50-50 
basis,  and  by  this  means  some  50,000 
more  blind  can  be  pensioned.  But  if 
all  the  needy  blind  had  pensions  they( 
would  get  about  $30  a  month.  The^ 
should  have  some  means  of  supple- 
menting these  small  pesnions  with 
honorable  work. 

No  class'  sufferings  so  wring  the 
nation's  heart  as  those  of  the  blind 
poor.  We  have  been  generous  in  sym- 
pathy. The  Randolph  bill  offers  some- 
thing more  substantial. 
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BLIND  WIN  MONOPOLY 

OF  U.  S.  NEWSSTANDS 

Relief  for  the  blind  of  fhfl  Igs^MAM  -GrweiumnV  <*f«*ers 


trict   of    Columbia    came   yester- 
day from  Congress. 

The  House  enacted  a  bill  giving 
sightless  persons  a  monopoly  on 
the  operation  of  stands  and  con- 
cessions in  Government  buildings. 

The  bill  is  expected  to  give  sup- 
port to  hundreds  of  the  sightless, 
who  otherwise  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  earn  a  living.  Under  the 
bill,  the  blind  will  have  first 
choice  of  all  newsstands,  refresh 


The  bill  was  passed  after  a  long 
fight  by  the  Citizens  Sightless 
Welfare  Committee.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Sheppard  and 
Representative  Randolph. 

Passage  of  the  bill  was  a  triumph 
for  Leonard  A.  Robinson,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Citizens  Sight- 
less Welfare  Committee,  who  has 
constantly  fought  for  this  act  for 
five  years.  .    ,    , , 

Helping  the  blind  is  his  hobby. 
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ment  stands,  and  other  small  con-  He  is  said  to  have -.spent  a  small 
cessions  which  serve  more  than l  fortune  working    for  its    passage^ 

PRIVILEGE  REFUSED. 

The  board  Monday  rejected  a 
proposal  to  allow  a  blind  resident 
of  the  county  to  set  up  a  magazine 
and  candy  stand  in  the  county 
building.  The  proposal  was  made 
by  a  representative  of  an  organi-i 
zation  which  has  as  its  purpose  I 
opening  of  employment  to  the  blind  | 

Government  Officials  Aid 
Blind  Newspaper  Vendor 

Right  to  set  up  stand  in  U.  S.  building  grant- 
ed Murphy  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 


With  the  consent  of  a  committee 
comprising  Representative  James  M. 
Mead,  Postmaster  Daniel  A.  Dris- 
coll  and  Dr.  William  Mehl,  local  eye 
specialist,  Edward  Murphy,  23  years 
old,  blind,  yesterday  set  up  a  news- 
paper and  magazine  stand  in  Buf- 
falo's Federal  Building,  Swan  and 
Ellicott  streets. 

C.  L.  Bround,  director  of  the  em- 
ployment and  placements  bureau  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  accompanied  Murphy  to 
his  new  post  to  see  that  the  young 
man  was  set  up  properly  in  his  new 
environment. 

Murphy,  a  likeable  sort  of  chap, 
whose  face  invariably  bears  a  broad 
grin,  yesterday  went  about -the  busi- 
ness of  making  acquaintances. 

His  first  customer  was  Assistant 
Postmaster  John  M.  Keyes  who, 
after  buying  a  paper,  said  that,  from 
now  on,  he  was  Murphy's  regular 
subscriber.  Newspaper  reporters 
gathered  'round  to  wish  the  new- 
comer good  luck.  Federal  employes 
from  the  building's  various  depart- 
ments likewise  welcomed  Mr. 
Murphy. 

Arrangements    were    being    made 


last  night  with  all  Buffalo  news- 
papers to  have  a  supply  of  all  edi- 
tions on  hand  today. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Murphy  re- 
ceived his  education  in  local  schools 
fsr  the  blind.     He  lives  at  9  Oak- 
dale  Place.    His  mother  is  dead  and . 
his  father  is  in  business  in  South! 
Buffalo.     There  is  another  side  toi 
the  story: 

During  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  | 
other  newspaper  vendors  havei 
served  all  offices  in  the  government ; 
building.  Whether  they  will  con-' 
tinue  to  sell  papers  to  employes 
there  or  find  another  business  spot 
is  not  known. 

Anthony  Ferrentino,  with  his 
brother,  Pascal,  who  live  at  501 
North  Division  Street,  have  been  on 
the  Federal  Building  "beat"  for 
more  than  nine  years.  Norman  J. 
Nicholson,  a  familiar  figure  at  the  i 
building,  has  sold  papers  there  for 
five  years.  Nicholson,  36  years  old, 
has  only  one  arm.  His  customers 
have  been  many.  There  also  is  a 
newcomer,  Lawrence  Cooney,  293 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Lawrence 
has  been  selling  papers  at  the  build- 
ing for  two  months. 
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B^aile  Books  to  Be 
* —  rfold  in  Postof  f  ice 

Brailo  books  that  the  blind  can 
read  will  be  sold  in  the  local  post- 
office  under  arrangement  where- 
by throughout  the  nation  worthy 
blind  persons  will  operate  such 
booths  in  postoffices.  it  was  re- 
vealed yesterday  by  Postmaster 
Ambrose.  There  will  also  be  ordin- 
ary magazines  and  newspapers  in 
the  booths. 

The  local  booth,  probably  the 
first  to  be  operated  in  America,  I 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lantern  Club,  an  organization  for 
the  blind  that  was  started  locally 
by  Mrs.  Wolcott  Tuckerman.  Post- 
master Ambrose  called  Mrs.  Tuck- 
erman and  Mrs.  Frederick  Cowles 
to  conference  when  authority  was 
received  for  the  local  booth. 

They  selected  Mrs.  Eileen  God- 
bey,  member  of  the  Lantern  Club, 
to   operate  the  booth. 


BILL  AIMED  TO  HELP  BLIND 
PASSES  HOUSE 

/  i        — 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  operation 
of  stands  in  Federal  buildings  by 
blind  persons,  and  to  enlarge  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  introduced  and  sponsored  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Democrat  of  the 
Second  District  of  West  Virginia, 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
soon  will  come  up  for  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Last  weekend,  Rep.  Randolph  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  making 
a  plea  for  the  passage  of  his  meas- 
ure, which  has  received  support  by 
large  newspapers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  measure  calls  for  a  survey  of 
concession  stand  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  in  Federal  and  other 
buildings ;  proposes  surveys 
throughout  the  tinted  States  of  in- 
dustries with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  that  will  assist  blind 
persons  to  obtain  employment; 
calls  for  the  issuing  of  licenses  to 
blind  persons  who  are  citizens  ol 
the  United  State  and  21  years  of 
age  and  over  for  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  in  Federal  build- 
ings for  the  vending  or  newspa- 
pers, periodicals,  candies,  tobacco 
products,  and  such  articles  as  maj 
be  approved  by  the  custodians  o 
these  buildings. 
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Tennis  Racquets  Restrung 
"Professionally"  by  Blind 

24-Hour   Service   Offered   at   Workshop— Sense   of 

Touch  So  Fine  That  Work  Is  as  Good  as  That 

Done  by  Men  With  Sight 

Behind  the  doors  of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind  at  33  Highland 
Street,  eight  men,  whose  fingers  have  become  their  eyes,  are  re- 
stringing  tennis  racquets  and  reseating  chairs  in  a  manner  which 
professionals  might  envy. 


•  The  sightless  men,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Edward  P.  Curran,  workshop 
manager,  offer  24-hour  service  on 
tennis  racquets,  cane  seats,  porch 
chairs,  splint  work  and  rush  work. 
Orders  are  called  for  and  delivered 
within  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  Curran,  busy  tapping  out  a 
letter  on  a  Braille  typewriter,  paused 
long  enough  to  explain  that  the  work- 
er's touch  is  so  keen  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  fin- 
ished work  and  that  of  a  professional 
with  vision. 

"We  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
our  sense  of  touch  and  with  constant 
usage  it  becomes  so  keen  that  we  can 
readily  distinguish  all  familiar  ob- 
jects." 

Some  of  the  men  reside  at  the 
Home  for  the  Blind  adjoining  the 
workshop,  others  go  to  and  from  their 
own  homes.  One  of  the  workers  has 
a  collie  dog  to  guide  him  to  the  work- 
shop daily.  The  others  are  led  by 
companions. 


"We  have  a  happy  family  here," 
Mr.  Curran  said.  "If  one  were  to 
spend  a  little  time  among  them,  he 
would  soon  forget  that  these  men 
cannot  see." 

Theories  have  often  been  advanced 
that  blind  persons  do  not  enjoy  smok- 
ing. Mr.  Curran  said  this  was  a 
generalization  and  not  necessarily 
true. 

"I  have  known  bind  men  who  were 
very  heavy  smokers  and  others  who 
did  not  smoke  at  all.  Those  of  the 
blind  who  do  smoke  have  no  out- 
standing preferences  and  smoke  pipes, 
cigarets  and  cigars." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts Workshop  for  the  Blind  here  has 
been  operating  since  1908.  Mr.  Cur- 
ran has  been  connected  with  it  for 
.gOyears. 
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Skylines  of  the  City 

By  John   Bruce 

Perhaps    the    Blind    Can    See 
There   is    on   our   desk   today!     But  to  catch  which  line  is  corn- 
that    n»ost     unusual    magazine,  lng  in,  Cooley  must  rely  on  his 
Light,  published  in  the  interests  remarkable   memory,   for   trunk 
of  tl4e  blind  of  the  state.  lines  come  in  fixed  rotation.  He 

We  see  therein  a  story  that  *?aS- the  4-  P-  m  to  7  a-  m-  shift- 
surprises  us.  It  tells  about  S.  duflng  a  ^me>  of  course>  that  is 
I  Rowan  Cooley,  who  operates  the  nol  ,.so  *?*ive'  but  often  in  a 
telephone  board  of  the  San  publlc  utilities  company  trouble 
Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Com-  comes  during  those  hours, 
pany.  And  Mr.  Cooley  is  blind.  .  In,  fact-  Cooley  kept  sixteen 
He  lost  his  sight  fifteen  years!  !runll  nef  hummme  last  win- 
ago,  a  year  before  he  secured  the1  «*  when  storms  tore  down  seven 
job,  and  is  now  51  years  old]  h]f.h  tension  wires.  Company 
Now,  that  switchboard  has  id  offlcers  say  when  he  tended  the 
trunk  lines  and  160  local  comL™aMaj  J?oard  he  even  then  had 
pany  connections.  f  p* actlcally  a"  errorless  record. 

Sightless  Sculptors! 

Up  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, we  see,  are    two    students 
who  excel  the  other  students  in 
sculpture.   Both  are  blind.   They 
a  double  buzzer  system  has  beenjj  are  creating  figures  in  both  clay 

and  stone.  Art  has  become  their 


H^w  It's  Done 

To  those  of  us  who  are  sighted, 
this  seems  an  almost  unsur- 
moun table  task;  operation  of  aj 
switchboard  without  seeing  it.| 
Instead  of  lights  to  register  calls,! 


installed. 


Measure  in  Senate  Stipulates 

Vending  Concessions  for 

Federal  Buildings 

By  RALPH  W.  OLMSTEAD 
A  bill  of  interest  to  blind  per- 
sons, H.  R,  4688,  has  been  passed 
by  the  house  and  now  awaits  ac- 
tion by  the  senate. 

The  bill  authories  the  office  of 
education  (1)  to  make  surveys  of 
concession  stand  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  in  federal  and  other 
buildings,  and  gather  helpful  in- 
formation. (2)  To  license  blind 
persons  who  are  citizens  over  21 
years  of  age  and  not  having  over 
10  per  cent  visual  acuity  to  operate 
vending  stands  in  federal  buildings 
■ — giving  preference  to  persons  in 
need  of  employment  and  those  who 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
for  at  least  a  year.  (3)  To  purchase 
stand  equipment  and  loan  it  to 
state  authorities  who  agree  to  sup- 
ply it  to  licensed  persons  without 
charge;  to  cooperate  in  training 
and  placing  blind  persons;  to  lend 
blind  vendors  funds  for  original 
stock  of  supplies;  to  keep  equip- 
ment in  repajr. 

Tremendous  interest  has  been 
i  expressed  in  the  measure  by  blind 
j  persons  everywhere  and  it  seems 
!  to  have  a  good  chance  for  enact- 
|  ment, 

work  and  play. 

While  molding  clay  and  chisel- ' 
ing  stone,   the   sensitive   hands 
and  fingers  of  these  two  serve , 
as  their  "eyes."    Constantly,  they 
run  their  fingers  over  the  object  j 
on  which  they  work. 

THey  keep  their    finger    tips, 
especially  the  index  finger,  close 
to  the  end  of  their  tools,  feeling 
out  the  course  of  the  chisels. 
Subjects  Unseen 

The  amazing  thing  to  us,  and 
also  to  their  instructor,  is  that 
these  two  students  have  not 
seen  the  figures  they  are  mak- 
ing. For  instance,  one  of  them 
did  the  head  of  a  football  player. 
He  had  a  football  player  stand 
before  him  while  he  alternately 
ran  his  fingers  over  the  head 
and  worked  his  chisel.. 

The  other  student  did  a  full 
length  human  figure:  a  man 
girded  in  a  loin  cloth,  standing 
with  bowed  head,  his  hands 
chained  to  a  post  behind  him. 
It  tells  a  story  of  suffering  and 
despair. 
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Blind  Newspaper  Vendors  Will 
Be  Guests  at  Pure  Oil  Dinner 


pretty  drab  for  blind 
nwspapm"  vendors. 

bay  in  Vd  dav  out-  <"r°ugr»  all 
kilds    of    weather,    they    stand    at 
■    corners   selling   news    of   the> 
happenings  of  the  day,  which  they  | 
will  never  see,  or  even  be  able  to . 
read  about. 

They  have  few  enough  activities  ! 
in  which  they  can  take  part. 

So  the  Pure  Oil  Company  has  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  The 
Indianapolis  district  was  planning  a 
dinner  for  its  station  men  here,  and 
officials  said: 

"Why    shouldn't    we    have    some 

people  who  never  get  to   go  to   a 

banquet?" 

The  idea  developed  and  now  the 

|  eleven  blind  news  vendors  in  Indi-  j 

|  anapolis   are   to   be   guests   at  this 

!  banquet,  which  is  in  the  Hotel  Lin- 

1  coin  Friday  evening. 


They  will  assemble  in  the  lobby  of 
The  News  and  be  taken  to  the  Hotel 
Lincoln,  where  their  food  will  be  in 
delicious  contrast  to  the  quick 
lunches  they  usually  eat.  The  en- 
tire entertainment  staff  of  station 
WIRE  will  be  on  hand  to  give  its 
daily  broadcast  from  the  dining 
room. 

The  vendors  also  will  receive  a  gift, 
a  white  cane.  Hereafter,  downtown 
crowds,  seeing  them  walking  along 
tapping  with  a  white  cane,  will  re-  | 
alize  they  are  blind  ancT  will  make 
wav  for  them. 

Representatives  of  newspapers  also 
have  been  invited  to  attend.  Ap- 
proximately sixty-five  persons  are 
expected,  according  to  A.  J.  Cochrane, 
branch  manager  of  the  company  for 
Indianapolis. 
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Reasonable  and  Humane 

Soma  time  ago  the  House  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote 
a  bill  which  would  give  the  blind  persons  of  the  Nation  who 
are  without  other  means  of  support-  mt  opportunity  to  EARN 
a  living  in  a  way  which  would  preserve  their  self-respect. 

In  brief  the  measure  authorized  the  blind,  under  proper 
regulation  and  control,  to  set  up  small  vending  stands  in  Fed- 
eral buildings. 

It  is  a  sensible  bill  and  one  that,  while  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate small  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
meet  the  cost  of  establishing  the  stands,  would  in  the  long 
run  result  in  a  saving  to  the  Government  and  to  the  various 
cities  which  now  are  aiding  in  the  support  of  those  suffering 
from  this  handicap. 

The  measure  is  now  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

That  committee  would  be  performing  a  reasonable  act 
with  great  humanitarian  potentialities  if  it  were  to  report 
the  bill  speedily  to  the  Senate  and  urge  that  body  to  pass 
it  before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Congress. 
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Dante  Dominicci, 
Blind  Goes  Into 
Business  for 
Himself 


Dante  Dominicci,  24  years  old, 
808  State  street,  Lockporc,  is  open 
for  business  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Will  county  courthouse. 

Dominicci  is  the  blind  person  se- 
lected by  a  special  committee  to  op- 
erate a  stand  in  the  court  house,  fol 
lowing  authorization  of  the  project 
by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

With  his  own  hands,  Dominicci, 
who  has  been  almost  totally  blind 
since  infancy,  has  constructed  the 
workmanlike  stand,  stocked  it  with 
cigars,  cigarets,  candy  and  gum,  and 
is  ready  for  business.  Thus  far  he 
has  been  unable  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  the  sale  of  maga- 
zines  and  newspapers  but  expects  to 
be  able  to  do  so  within  a  short  time.  | 

Has  Wife  and  Son 

The  project  is  one  of  two  estab- 
lished in  Joliet  in  the  campaign  to 
find  useful  employment  for  the  blind 
of  the  nation.  The  stand  belongs  to 
Dominicci.  He  receives  no  salary 
I  and  will  be  taken  off  the  blind  pen- 
sion rolls  only  if  he  is  a  success  in 
his  business  venture  and  receives 
sufficient  patronage  to  show  a  prof- 
it that  will  keep  him,  his  wife  and 
son  Donald,  who,  appropriately 
enough,  will  celebrate  his  second 
birthday  Friday. 

Dominicci  is  known  to  many  busi- 
ness offices  in  the  loop  district.  He 
has  always  been  an  industrious  indi- 
vidual, never  ready  to  give  up  de- 
spite his  almost  insurmountable 
handicap.  Last  summer  he  sold  ice 
cream  bars  from  office  to  office,  and 
made  many  friends. 

The  other  stand  operated  by  a 
blind  person  in  Joliet  is  located  in 
the  postoffice  with  Miss  Genevieve 
Pell  in  charge. 
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BL4Jm~£PUPlE'S 

WORK  CARRIED 

ON  BY  BLIND 


The  news  and  magazine  stand  of: 
blind  Richard  Boehler  and  his  blind; 
wife,  Adeline,  was  doing  business' 
again  today  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
United  States  courthouse  after  a 
half  day  of  inactivity  in  a  dusty 
courthouse  storeroom. 

And  Richard  and  Adeline  may 
again  carry  on  their  fight  against 
illnesses  in  the  Evangelical  Dea- 
coness hospital  with  the  spirit-bol- 
stering knowledge  that  friends  are 
helping  to  save  them  from  utter 
poverty. 

It  is  not  Uncle  Sam  nor  his  chief 
regulations  interpreter  they  can 
thank,  though.  It  is  another  suf- 
ferer of  the  same  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, Cyril  Lynch,  27  years  old, 
6147  South  Racine  avenue,  who  is 
parrying  on  the  business  for  them. 
!  For  a  time  yesterday  it  appeared 
that  Uncle  Sam  would  help  Richard 
and  Adeline  through  their  difficul- 
ties after  they  became  ill. 

Throughout  yesterday  morning 
the  uniformed  and  armed  guards 
of  the  courthouse  took  turns  sell- 
ing papers  and  magazines  from  the 
Eoehler  stand  and  scrupulously  see- , 
jing  to  it  that  every  cent  got  to  and 
stayed  in  the  till. 

At  noon,  though,  the  chief  inter- 
preter of  Uncle  Sam's  regulations 
reported  that  he  found  nothing  in 
the  rules  for  custody  of  govern- 
ment buildings  housing  postoffice 
activities  permitting  federal  officers 
to  give  any  part  of  their  attentions 
to  nonfederal  activities. 

So  the  stand  was  unmanned, 
shoved  into  the  storeroom,  and  the 
uniformed  guards  went  back  to 
their  formal  posts. 

Charles  C.  Shirley,  assistant  cus- 
todian of  the  building,  couldn't 
stand  it.  He  couldn't  break  regu- 
lations, but  on  his  own  time  he 
could  try  to  help.  Last  night  he 
went  among  blind  friends  of  the 
Boehler's,  found  all  who  had  time 
eager  to  help.  Lynch  appeared  in 
best  position,  so  Shirley  permitted 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  stand 
today. 


Blind  Operator  Mans 
Colleger-Switchboard 

Tetespfione  calls  to  and  from 
the  Port  Arthur  Business  College, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  are  handled 
toy  an  operator  who  is  blind,  Miss 
Margaret  Childre.  Yet  Miss  Chil- 
dre  is  an  extremely  accurate  op- 
erator, due  to  her  remarkaJble 
memory  and  system  for  handling 
the  calls.  The  twenty-one-year- 
old  woman,  whose  eyesight  was 
destroyed  when  she  was  eight,  han- 
dles hundreds  of  calls  daily  with- 
out a  mistake. 

A  buzzer  sounds  when  there  is 
an  incoming  call  on  the  switch- 
board. Rows  of  plungers  replace 
the  customary  line  of  holes  in  the 
board.  Vibration  of  a  plunger 
warns  the  operator  as  does  a  light 
for  one  who  can  see.  A*  braille 
character  beneath  each  plungei 
denotes  its  purpose.  Miss  Childre 
readily  locates  the  corresponding 
..socket  on  the  switchboard  and 
\gugs  in. 
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Blind  Operator  Handles 
N.  H.  Telephone  Service 


Elwyn  C.  Smith,  blind  telephone  operator  in  Greenfield,  N.  H., 
Is  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day. 


who 


E.     C.     Smith,     Former 

Teacher  at  Perkins,  on 

Job  for  14  Years 

"They  also  serve  who  onry  stand 
and  wait,"  wrote  the  poet  Milton  in 
"On  His  Blindness,"  which  he  penned 
as  he  succumbed  to  the  loss  of  his 
vision.  Rather  than  "stand  and 
wait,"  Elwyn  C.  Smith,  blind  tele- 
phone operator  in  Greenfield,  New 
Hampshire,  is  on  the  job  almost  24 
hours  a  day. 

Never  allowing  his  blindness  to 
affect  his  disposition,  Mr.  Smith,  on 
duty  every  minute,  handles  approx- 
imately 300  calls  daily  from  Green- 
field's 95  subscribers.  He  has  served 
In  the  capacity  of  telephone  operator 
there  for  the  past  14  years. 


The  switchboard  used  by  the 
blind  operator  is  much  the  same 
as  the  standard  switchboard  used 
by  operators  everywhere.  In  his 
case,  however,  a  standard  board 
was  modified  by  extending  panels 
on  either  side,  and  all  line  sig- 
nals and  associated  jacks  are 
placed  in  a  single  row  across  the 

board.     Signals  discernible  to  the 
operator's  fingers  replace  the  usual 
switchboard    lamps,    and    buzzers 
with  distinctive  tones  indicate  the 
type  of  call.  The  jacks  are  divided 
into  three  sections  by  two  wires  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  operate  more  rapidly. 
When  calls  come  to  him,  his  ears 
pick  up  the  sound  of  the  drops  as 
they  fall  on  the  board,  then  verify- 
ing the  position  of  the  drop  with  his 
hands,  he  plugs  in  the  correspond- 
ing jack.    A  special  watch  for  the 


blind  enables  him  to  correctly  time 
his  toll  calls.  Also  at  hand  is  a 
Braille  typewriter,  with  which  he 
punches  out  his  toll  tickets,  and 
which  are  later  transcribed  by  Mrs. 
Smith  on  the  regular  form  sheets  to 
be  sent  to  the  main  office. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Chatham, 
where  he  was  brought  up  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools.  He  graduated  from 
Chatham  High  school  In  1889.  Born 
with  imperfect  sight,  he  has  never  | 
been  able  to  read  ordinary  print  and 
has  never  had  more  than  a  blurred 
glimpse  of  the  work-a-day  world. 
From  1895  to  1922,  he  taught  at  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the 
manual  training  department.  He 
also  spent  a  year  in  study  there. 

Rather  than  being  despondent 
over  his  handicap,  he  is  very  genial 
and  has  taken  the  "let's  make  the 
best  of  things"  attitude.  In  his  own' 
words  he  says:  "Being  blind  isn't  so, 
bad,  I  don't  mind  giving  out  a  story 
if  it  will  convince  other  blind  per- 
sons that  blindness  is  not  altogether 
hopeless."  By  keeping  busy,  he  has 
never  allowed  his  affliction  to  prey 
upon  his  mind. 

Aside  from  his  telephone  work,  sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Smith 
finds  time  for  social  activities  af 
well.  He  is  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Congregationa 
Church.  He  has  served  as  chaplair 
of  Pacific  Lodge,  No.  45,  A.  F.  anc 
A.  M.,  and  is  a  member  of  Atlantic 
Chapter,  No.  28,  O.  E.  S. 

With  his  magazines  of  Braille,  his 
"Talking  Book"  and  radio,  and 
charming  Mrs.  Smith,  who  serves 
as  his  companion,  and  his  "eyes," 
Greenfield's  blind  telephone  operator 
is  quite  content  to  continue  to  "make 
the  best  of  things." 
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Piano  Tuning 

Only  By  Blind 


An  application  for  position  as  pi- 
ano tuner  for  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  E.  Thurston  Damon  was 
received  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
this  week  but  according  to  law,  the 
Board  can  make  no  such  appoint- 
ment. 

Chapter  397,  of  the  Acts  of  1935, 
provide  such  employment  to  blind 
persons  or  those  connected  with 
state  institutions. 

The  law  reads  that  public  institu- 
tions shall,  when  employing  persons 
for  piano  tuning,  cane  seating  or 
mattress  renovating,  employ  persons 
who  are  under  the  supervision  of 
State  divisions  or  who  work  in  state 
industrial  schools. 

By  a  special  release  from  this  pro- 
vision, made  by  nature  of  conven- 
ience, the  late  Mr.  Damon  had  taken 
care  of  the  pianos  in  all  the  local 
public  institutions. 
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S.  LOANS  TO  BLIND 


News  Stands  in  Federal  Buildings 


Washington,  June  4  (US)— The 
House  extended  a  helping  hand  to 
the  needy  blind  with  acceptance  of 
the  Senate-approved  conference  re- 
port on  a  bill  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernment to  aid  unemployed  sight- 
less in  setting  up  newsstands  in 
federal  buildings. 

Introduced  nearly  two  years  ago 
by  Representative  Dandolph  (D)  of 
West  Vinginia,  the  measure  was 
sent  to  the  White  House  for  the 
President's  signature.  The  act  is 
to  be  administered  by  the   bureau 


of  education  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

The  act  provides  that  the  fed- 
eral government  furnish  equipment 
necessary  to  establish  newsstands 
for  the  unemployed  blind.  Ran- 
dolph said  approximately  20,600 
sightless  without  jobs  will  be  given 
work  under  terms  of  the  act. 

Blind  persons  receiving  such  aid 
will  be  required  to  repay  the  loans; 
The  act  also  provides  for  a  country^ 
wide  survey  of  industry  to  de- 
termine jobs  suitable  for  the  job- 
less blind. 


'BILL  TO  ASSIST 


All  Federal  Buildings  Opened 
To  Concessions  Operated  by 
Sightless;  Loans  Banned 

Congress  yesterday  extended  a 
[helping  hand  to  the  needy  blind 
[when  both  Houses  concurred  in  a 
bill  directing  Federal  officials  to 
laid  the  unemployed  sightless  in 
establishing  concession  stands  in 
^Government  buildings. 
\  The  bill,  which  needs  only  the 
President's  signature  to  become 
,law,  will  not  disturb  present  ope- 
!  rators  of  concession  stands,  but 
!  directs  that  the  blind  be  given 
j  first  consideration  when  other 
concession  permits  are  granted. 
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BIG  AID  HERE 

Applicable  to  every  Federal 
building  in  the  nation,  the  bill 
will  extend  its  greatest  benefits  to 
the  blind  in  Washington.  It  has 
been  predicted  that  several  hun- 
dred new  concession  stand  per- 
mits  will   be   issued. 

Introduced  in  the  House  early 
last  year  by  Representative  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia  and  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Shepherd 
of  Texas,  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  would  have  given  the  blind 
a  monopoly  on  concession  stands 
in  Government  buildings,  and  di- 
rected the  Government  to  loan 
such  money  as  might  be  neces^ 
sary  to  set  up  the  stands. 
CABINET  OBJECTIONS 

After  Secretary  of  Interior 
Ickes,  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins 
and  officials  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partments-objected, these  provi- 
sions were  killed  in  the  Senate. 
The  House  agreed  to  their  elim- 
ination. 

The  Cabinet  officers  contended 
that  many  persons  physically 
handicaped  by  reasons  other  than 
blindness  would  be  forced  to 
abandon  the  concession  stands 
they  have  been  operating  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings  for  many  years. 


Blind  A}d  Measure 
Passed  in  Senate 


Sightless  to  Operate 

Stands  in  U.  S. 

Buildings 

Help  for  the  needy  blind  of  the 
tion,  and  especially  of  Washing- 
n,  was  virtually  assured  at  this 
ission  of  Congress  yesterday 
when  the  Senate  passed  an 
amended  House  bill  permitting 
the  sightless  to  operate  concession 
stands  in  Federal  buildings  in  the 
District  and  the  States. 

Today  the  bill  will  go  into  con- 
ference to  iron  out  differences  on 
the  amendments. 

Five-Year  Fight 

Passage  of  the  bill  climaxed  a 
five-year  fight  by  Leonard  A.  Rob- 
inson, executive  chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Welfare  Sightless  Com- 
mittee of  Cleveland. 

The  amended  bill  provides  for 
national  surveys  to  be  made  in 
an  endeavor  to  find  similar  con- 
cessions for  blind  persons  in  other 
buildings. 


President  Roosevelt's  signature 
Saturday  night  to  bill  HR-4688 
climaxed  a  vigorous  five-year 
fight  and  gave  to  the  blind  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  decisive 
victory. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  Morris 
Shepperd,  of  Texas,  and  Repre- 
sentative Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  measure  gives  sightless 
persons  of  the  District  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  stands  and  conces- 
sions in  Government  buildings. 


The  bill  will  not  interfere  with 
concessionaires  who  now  sell  news- 
papers, magazines,  tobacco  and 
candy  in  Federal  buildings.  But 
henceforth  when  these  concessions 
become  vacant,  blind  persons  will 
be  given  preference. 
125,000  U.  S.  Blind 

The  Senate  eliminated  from  the 
bill  a  provision  which  would  have 
made  operation  of  the  concessions 
by  the  blind  mandatory  rather 
than  permissive,  contending  this 
would  have  caused  discrimination 
against  persons  incapacitated  by 
other  reasons  than  blindness.  A 
provision  for  puschase  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  stands  and 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  $750,000 
also  was  eliminated  by  the  Senate. 

The  project  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  which  is  part  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
Federal  agency  will  cooperate  with 
State  divisions  in  finding  conces- 
sions for  blind  persons. 

There  are  approximately  125,000 
blind  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  an 
estimate  by  Mr.  Robinson.  Of  this 
number  he  believes  35,000  are  em- 
ployable. 


It  is  expected  hundreds  of  blind 
who  otherwise  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  earn  a  living,  will  be 
greatly  aided  by  the  act.  The 
blind,  the  bill  declares,  will  have 
first  choice  on  all  newsstands,  re- 
freshment stands  and  other  small 
establishments  which  serve  more 
than  100,000  Federal  employes. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  said  of  the  bill: 
"No  measure  pending  in  Con- 
gress is  more  devoid  of  partisan 
politics  ...  it  would  extend  to 
deserving  blind  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  aid  themselves  .  .  . 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection 
to  the  bill  ...  it  will  help  many 
and  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing." 
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BLIND   TO  OPERATE 

The  House  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  the  Randolph  bill  permitting 
blind  persons  to  operate  concessions  in 
the  Government  buildings. 

In  commenting  upon  the  legislation 
as  it  passed,  Representative  Jennings 
Randolph  (D.)  of  West  Virginia,  auth- 
or of  the  legislation,  pointed  out  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  not  only  would 
take  numerous  blind  persons  from  the 
relief  rolls,  but  would  aid  their  happi- 
ness in  giving  them  work  instead  of 
compelling  them  to  accept  the  dole. 

The  legislation  also  proposes  that 
blind  persons  be  permitted  to  operate 
the  vending  concessions  in  Federal 
buildings  throughout  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Randolph  urged  that  such  a  policy 
be  adopted  in  aiding  the  blind  in  other 
institutions  throughout  the  nation. 
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BLIND:  Last-Minute  Bill  Creates 
Federal  Opportunity  for  2,000 

In  the  United  States  there  are  120,000 
blind  persons,  some  5,000  of  whom  must 
be  cared  for  by  Federal  or  State  au- 
thorities. Because  of  their  handicap 
they  find  it  difficult  to  find  jobs— even 
jobs  they  can  do  perfectly  well. 

Many  a  blind  man  has  made  grood  as 
an  osteopath,  insurance  agent,  or  fac- 
tory machine  operator.  Many  more 
have  utilized  their  ultrakeen  hearing 
as  dictaphone  operators,  piano  tuners, 
or  musicians.  But  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  discovered 
that  they  are  most  often  successful  at 
keeping  stands  for  tobacco,  candy,  and 
newspapers. 

When  Congress  adjourned  last  week, 
it  left  on  the  President's  desk  a  bill 
giving  to  the  blind  all  newsstand  con- 
cessions in  Federal  buildings  through- 
out the  country.  Representative  Jen- 
nings Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  estimated  that  some  2,- 
000  sightless  could  be  placed  imme- 
diately. 

•  At  present  there  are  fourteen  blind 
newsstand  operators  in  public  build- 
ings in  Washington.  Most  successful  is 
Roy  Bradley  whose  stand  dominates  the 
lobby  of  the  District  Building,  where  the 
local  government  is  housed.  Bradley's 
stand  nets  him  $30  to  $40  a  week.  His 
advice  to  other  blind  businessmen: 
"Don't  get  too  friendly  with  customers. 
If  you  do,  they  want  credit." 
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The  Ozark  Basket-makers 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Duncan,  the  Basket-makers  in  Ca 


mp  in  the  Ozarks 


Horse  trading  is  usually  a  side-line 
of  basket  makers.  In  the  Summer  the 
Duncans  travel  with  a  string  of  blem- 
ished nags.  In  this  field  of  business 
endeavor  the  blind  Duncan  excells,  ac- 
cording to  his  wife :  "After  Earl  runs 
his  hand  over  a  nag,  he  knows  what  he 
is  trading  for ;  they  don't  fool  him  in  a 
boss  trade !  In  early  Fall  he  sells  off 
his  stuff,  and  gathers  up  another  string 
through  the  following  Summer.  He 
makes  right  good  money  that  way." 
"I  was  born  and  raised  to  the  basket-making 
trade,"  continued  Mrs.  Duncan.  "I've  made  a  heap 
of  baskets.  I  used  to  help  my  father  re-seat  chairs, 
that  is  how  I  learned  to  weave  split  white  withes 
Father  made  chairs,  oaken  buckets  and  baskets  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  hard  work  but  it  is  pretty  nice  to 
turn  out  a  good,  strong,  smooth  market  basket  that 
you  know  will  last  a  lifetime." 

Arkansas.  minnie  pence  cukry. 
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In  the  Ozarks  one  does  not  travel  far 
or  long  without  noticing  the  basket- 
makers'  caravans  and  camps.  Not  in- 
frequently father,  mother  and  children 
may  be  seen  squatted  around  a  road- 
side camp  weaving  baskets  from  white 
oak  withes.  Where  the  young  white 
oaks  flourish,  there  the  work  shop  of 
these  nomadic  mountaineers  is  likely  to 
be  found.  A  pocket  knife  and  a  butcher 
knife  make  up  the  equipment  of  these 
movable  factory-camps,  with  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hounds  or  non-deseript  curs 
as  accessories. 

Driving  a  small  waterproof  house 
mounted  on  the  trucks  of  a  wagon  drawn  by  a 
spavined  mare,  Mrs.  Earl  Duncan  and  her  blind  hus- 
band have  made  and  sold  white  oak  baskets  in  the 
Ozarks  for  the  past  15  years,  working  "way  down 
south"  to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and  "way  up  north" 
to  Sarcoxie,  Missouri.  When  residence  in  a  bas- 
ket-buying community  is  desired,  it  is  a  simple  task 
to  remove  the  little  one-room  house  from  the  run- 
ning gears  of  their  wagon.  Down  upon  the  ground  it 
becomes  a  dwelling,  headquarters  for  a  business  that 
has  flourished  during  the  depression. 

The  Duncans  are  proud  of  their  handiwork  and  of 
their  trade.  Cheerful  and  optimistic,  she  goes  about 
selling  their  baskets.  Never  has  anyone  been  asked 
to  buy  because  she  has  a  blind  husband  to  support, 
■or  because  the  "times"  have  treated  them  rough.  She 
asks  for  her  share  of  business  on  the  merits  of  the 
articles  offered  for  sale  or  trade. 

In  making  their  beskets,  Mrs.  Duncan  does  all  the 
weaving,  and  a  part  of  the  splitting.  Her  husband 
helps  get.  the  timber,  and  does  the  heavy  or  butcher- 
knife  splitting  of  withes.  Not  all  white  oak  is  bas- 
ket timber.  "I  look  for  basket  timber  on  the  north 
side  of  a  hillside  where  the  land  is  rich,  because  ic 
must  be  quick-growing  timber  or  it  will  be  too  brash 
for  weaving.  Thin  soil  means  slow  growth  and  brit- 
tle oak."  The  wood  generally  costs  them  five  cents 
a  stick.  A  stick  is  a  young  tree.  The  wood  is 
worked  up  while  it  is  green  and  pliable.  No  water 
is  used  to  soften  the  withes  or  shavings  made  from 
,  the  sticks.  For  that  reason  only  a 
small  supply  of  timber  can  be  handled 
at  one  time.  The  weavers  must  stay 
close  to  their  source  of  supply  while 
making  up  their  baskets.  No  shavings 
are  ever  wasted.  The  longer  and 
heavier  ones  go  into  the  market  bas- 
kets, clothes  baskets  and  hampers,  and 
firewood  baskets,  while  the  scraps  are 
worked  up  into  wall  flower  baskets. 
twine  ball  holders,  and  sundry  small  / 
baskets  for  various  purposes. 


Blind  Newsdealer  Tells 
?  Customers  by  Voices 


Michael   Nadel,   blind   newsdealer   in   the   Federal   building    who   can 
Sower  T vision.  TraVe'er   *****  "***  *  *S  rCadi*   as  5S  had  £3 

One  would  never  know,  unless  one 
!  looked  closely,  that  Nadel  was  blind. 
He  can  pick  out  your  favorite  news- 
paper op  the  particular  brand  of 
cigarettes  or  the  kind  of  candy  you 
I  ask  for  with  infallible  accuracy  and 
instantaneous  speed. 

"I  find  the  papers  by  their  loca- 
tion,"   he    explained,    "and    I   can 
tell  the  candy  and  the  gum  and 
the  tobacco  by  feeling-.     When  it 
ccmes  to  magazines  I  have  to  leave 
it  to  the  customer,  though.     The 
sense   of   touch  doesn't  help   very 
much  there." 
He   has   no   difficulty   in  making 
change,  either.   He  has  a  coin  holder 
such  as  street  car  conductors   and 
gas  station  attendants  use,  and- he 
produces    pennies   and   nickels   and 
dimes  with  uncanny  speed.    But  he 
has  to  be  told  the  denomination  of 
bills. 

"Do  people  ever  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  you?"  asked  the  newspaper 
man. 


By  JOHN  E.  PEMBER 

Every  one  in  the  Federal  building, 
from  the  circuit  court  judges  to  the 
stenographers  knows  Michael  Nadel, 
the  blind  man  who  runs  the  news- 
stand in  the  Devonshire  street  cor- 
ridor. 

KNOWS    HIS    CUSTOMERS 

And  Nadel  knows  them,  too,  and 
can  call  them  by  name  when  they 
speak  to  him.  He  recognizes  their 
ces  or  feels  the  texture  of  their 
clothing  and  never  makes  a  mis- 
take, even  though  it  may  be  that 
many  days  have  intervened  since 
he  last  encountered  them. 

Nadel   lost   his  sight   more    than 
10  years  ago  but  he  has  resolu 
risen  superior  to  his  affliction 
is  one   of   the  most   cheerful    aVid 
capable  souls  you  ever  knew. 

"You've  got  to  push  ahead  if 
want  to  get  anywhere,"  he  sak 
a  Traveler  reporter  the  other  day. 

ou  can  do  pretty  nearly  a 
thing.    I  have  confidence  in  myself 
and   have   no   useless   regrets   con- 
what     cant     be     helped. 


MOST  PEOPLE  HONEST 

"Not  very  often,"  was  the  reply. 
"Most  people  arc  honest  and  are 
particular  to  give  me  the  right 
change.  Just  once,  recently,  a 
woman  got  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
things  from  the  stand.  I  missed 
articles  and  pretty  soon  she  was 
cought.  She  tried  to  brazen  it  out, 
but  they  had  the  goods  on  her. 

"It  was  an  exceptional  ca$e,  how- 
ever. The  human  race,  as  I  have 
found  it,  is  99  and  99  hundredths 
per  cent,  honest." 

Nadel  is  an  enthusiastic  baseball 
fan  and  dearly  loves  to  leaves  his 
stfand  in  charge  of  Miss  Jean  Nadel, 
his  some-time  assistant,  and  to  slip 
upstairs  to  the  press  room  where  he 
1  can  listen  to  the  accounts  of  the 
games  on  the  radio.  Wallle  Berger 
and  Lefty  Grove  are  his  particular 
favorites  and  he  follows  the  ac- 
counts of  their  activities  with  the 
keenest  interest. 

He  is,  likewise,  very  fond  of 
swimming  and  is  a  regular  patron 
of  the  L  street  bath.  Some  one 
keeps  an  eye  on  him,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  but,  as  a  general 
rule  he  gets  along  as  well  as  any 
normal  person. 

PHYSICALLY  FIT 

He-keeps  physically  fit  by  regular 
gymnastic  exercises. 

"Feel  that,"  he  said,  flexing  his 
biceps  and  inviting  the  reporter  to 
handle  the  muscle.  It  felt  as  solid 
.as  a  paving  stone. 

Nadel  has  learned  to  read  by  the 
braille  system  and  absorbs  his  liter- 
ature in  that  way.  Being  a  radio 
addict  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
news  of  the  day  via  the  radio. 

Also  he  is  a  confirmed  movie  fan 
and  says  he  can  follow  the  story 
by  means  of  the  spoken  dialogue 
as  well  as  though  he  were  able  to 
see   the   action  on   the   screen, 

DOESN'T  TAKE  MUSTARD 

Eating  presents  no  special  diffi- 
culty" for  Nadel  although  the  wait- 
resses in  the  Federal  building  cafe- 
teria help  him  out  by  giving  him 
proper  sized  portions  of  butter  and 
pouring  the  correct  quantity  of 
cream  into  his  coffee. 

One  blind  man  the  writer  inter- 
viewed confessed  that  getting  the 
right  amount  of  mustard  on  a 
mouthful  of  meat  was  an  almost 
insuperable  problem.  Nadel  is  not 
worried  by  this.  He  doesn't  take 
mustard. 

He  needs  help,  however,  in  navi- 
gating the  streets,  getting  on  and 
off  street  cars  and  buses  and  the 
like. 

Soon  he  is  planning  to  acquire  one 
of  those  wonderful  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs  from  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Then  he'll  be   "all  set,"  he  says. 
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City  Hall  Stand 
Is  Operated  by 
Blind  Man,  35 

Blind  since  birth,  Donald  Martin, 
'35,  is  prcK'irig  that"  lack  of  sight  is 
|  no  real  tyandicap  by  operating  a 
!  cigar  and  candy  stand  in  the  front 
i  corridor  of  the  city  hall. 
i  Permission  for  the  establishment 
i  of  the  concession,  to  be  operated 
by  a  worthy  blind  person,  was  re- 
cently granted  by  the  city  council 
I  at  the  request  of  George  E.  Piper, 
of  Chicago,  placement  officer  for  the 
blind  of  Illinois.  As  a  result,  mu- 
,  nicipal  employes  as  well  as  casual 
visitors  to  the  building  have  dis- 
|  covered  a  new  convenience  added 
to   the   city  hall  facilites. 

Martin  is  proving  himself  a  cap- 
table  merchant.  Altho  sightless,  he 
is  familiar  with  his  stock  of  mer- 
!  chandise  and  is  able  to  deliver  his 
customer's  favorite  brand  of  cigar- 
lets,  cigars,  tobacco,  candy  or  gum 
,'across  the  counter  without  the 
■slightest  hesitation.  He  makes 
change  just  as  speedily,  with  the  aid 
of  a  money  changer  fastened  to  his 
belt,  altho  he  is  compelled  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  denominations  of 
bills  which  are  tendered  him.  In 
this,  of  course,  he  must  trust  to 
the  honesty  of  the  buyer. 

In  addition  to  operating  his  stand, 
to  which  magazines  and  newspapers 
[may  be  added  later,  Martin  is  also 
I  conducting  an  information  bureau, 
'answering  questions  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  various  offices  and  depart- 
1  ments.  In  this  connection  he  has  a 
;  list,  written  in  the  point  system 
writing  for  the  blind,  a  variation  of 
Braille,  to  which  he  refers  when- 
:  ever  necessary. 

The  list  was  written  by  himself 
on  a  sheet  of  light  blue  cardboard. 
Questioned  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
preparation,  he  displayed  a  unique 
guide  in  which  square  holes  mark 
the  position  of  the  various  letters. 
Using  a  stylus  fashioned  by  himself 
from  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  nail,  he 
demonstrated  its  use,  punching  out 
the  various  characters  as  fast  if  not 
faster   than   the   average   person  4s  I 
able  to  write  with  pen  or  pencil,     j 
He    can    also   read    Braille    with 
ease.     For   real   speed    in    writing, 
however,  when  writing  to  a  person 
who  is  not  blind,  he  prefers  to  use 
his    portable    typewriter    which    "I 
[wouldn't  trade  for  a  house  and  lot." 
Martin   is   married   and   has   two  I 
daughters.    At  the  present  time  he| 
resides  at  St.  Charles  where  he  has 
made   his   home   for  a  number   of ! 
years  since  coming  from  Iowa  and '' 
where  he  has  been  employed  #s  a' 
piano   tuner   for   the    Cable    Piano ! 
company.      He    plans,    however,    to 
move   to   Aurora   within   the   next 
few  days. 


Worcester  Blind  Girls    X 

Break  Into  Headlines 

WORCESTER,  Aug.  29,  (UP)— 
Two  Worcester  County  blind  girls 
made  headlines  today. 

At  Farnumsville,  Miss  Eva  Con- 
tois, a  sightless  choir  singer, 
smelled  smoke,  discovered  a  tene- 
ment house  fire,  and,  unaided,  ex- 
tinguished it  with  a  pail  of  water. 

At  Southbridge,  while  many  a 
normal  person  looked  in  vain  for 
work,  Miss  Margaret  Czyzewski,  22,  i 
blind  since  she  was  9,  got  a  job  in 
the  fingerprint  department  of  the 
American       ,    Optical  Company. 

Trained  at  famed  Perkinslnstitu- 
tion  for  the  Blind,  she^wTfTb'e  able 
to  do  her  work  by  sense  of  touch. 
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Business  Will  Be  Resumed 

By  a  Rugged  Individualist 

— 

Blindness  Sends  Youth  Into  Business  But  a  Flood 

Ruins  Everything ;  the  Flood  Hasn't  Come  Back 

But  the  Business,  and  a  Boy's  Spirit,  Have 


Lou  is  the  partially  blind  fellow 
who  used  to  opearte  the  little  news- 
stand and  candy  counter  in  that 
piano-box  arrangement  that  stood 
on  the  bank  of  the  Little  Cone- 
maugh  River,  across  Washington 
Street  from  the  Cambria  Library. 

Since  great  torrents  of  water 
swept  down  the  valley  in  the 
spring,  carrying  Lou's  enterprise 
in  the  direction  of  Seward  and 
oblivion,  the  pint-sized  structure 
and  Lou  have  been  missing  from 
the  city's  collection  of  commercial- 
ly rugged  individualists.  But  his 
absence  was  only  a  backing-up  pe- 
riod, during  which  he  utilized  the 
pennies  he  saved  and  the  expe- 
rience he  had  gained  toward  a 
running   start. 

And  those  kindly  folks  who  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  the 
genial  youth  were  informed  lately 
that  all  was  well  again  with  Lou — 
pretty  well,  anyway.  They  saw,  re- 
placing the  demolished  quarters,  a 
small,  strong  stone  building.  Then 
they  heard  tha  Lou  was  set  to  go 
again. 

Louis  Opperman  of  1093  Miles 
Street,  son  of  Charles  Opperman, 
"announced"  this  week  in  a  poign- 
antly-phrased note,  that  "business 
would  be  resumed"  at  the  Walnut- 
Washington  Street  location  the  day 
after  Labor  Day.  Resumption  of 
business  will  not,  of  course,  be  ac- 
companied '  by  big  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements or  radio  programs. 
The   "announcement"   is   about  the 


only  attempt  toward  reestablishing 
public  relations  Lou  will  be  able  to 
make.  It's  simply  that  sort  of  a 
business. 

The  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Red  Cross,  agencies  of  the 
Community  Chest,  gave  Lou  a  lift 
when,  after  being  in  business  a 
short  time,  flood  waters  hurled  his 
industry  to  destruction.  George 
Hackenburg,  field  representative  of 
the  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
heard  about  it.  He  just  couldn't 
permit  Lou's  misfortune  to  rob  him 
of  his  chance  of  self-support. 

City  Council  and  Bethlehem 
Steel,  owner  of  the  property  on 
which  the  stand  is  located,  cooper- 
ated. The  Chest  agencies,  Lou  says 
quietly,  "gave  me  quite  a  lift  al- 
though my  credit  was  good  and  I 
was  making  th«  old  business  move 
along.  It  had  just  started  to  go," 
he  told  Mr.  Kackenburg,  "when  the 
water  came  along.  Then  it  went 
entirely." 

Who  said  the  day  of  opportunity 
is  dead?  What  reasoning  sends 
ruined  men  backward  when  their 
business  and  courage  fail  together? 
Who's  afraid  of  subversive  ele- 
ments and  their  doctrine  of  perpet- 
ual bankruptcy? 

Isn't  Lou  the  17th  person  who, 
through  help  of  the  State  organ- 
izations for  the  blind,  has  been  set 
up  in  business  in  just  this  way? 
He  is. 

"Drop  in  Tuesday"- — This  from 
Lou — "I'm   opening   up   again." 
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A  Newspaper  Feature  Writer, 
Who  Takes  Her  Notes  in  Braille 

H.  Katharine  Smith,  Blind  Journalist,  Returns  From 
Six  Months'  'Listening'  Tour  of  South  America. 

"  v— 

By  JEAN  LYON. 

If  you  were  blind,  probably  the.  last  job  in  the  world 
you'd  think  of  trying  for  would  be  a  newspaper  job.  But 
you  aren't  H.  Katherine  Smith.  Katherine  Smith  is  blind. 
And  she  is  a  feature  writer. 

It  seems  impossible  at  first.  But 
it's  true.  The  funny  thing  is  that 
after  you've  been  with  her  for  five 


minutes  you  completely  forget  that 
she  is  blind.  She  becomes  a  fellow 
reporter— a  girl  with  a  swell  sense 
of  humor,  a  good  head  on  her 
shoulders,  and  the  same  ambitions 

hat  every  other  reporter  has. 
She   has  just   come   back   from  a 

ix  months'  tour  of  South  America. 
3he  arrived  on  the  Santa  Barbara, 
->n  which   she  was  a  guest  of  the 


race  Line.  She  wrote  weekly  ar- 
cles.  during  her  trip  for  her  Buf-! 
ilo  sheet,  the  Courier-Express, 
eaded  "A  Good  Listener  in  South 
unerica." 

We're   Good  Pals. 

She   interviewed  every  one,  from 

le  dictator  of  Ecuador,  who  said 

hat    American    women    made    the  I 

-est  pals  in  the  world,  to  the  cholos 

yho  had  never  heard  of  American 


.vomen.  She  visited  rich  homes  and 
poor  homes.  She  met  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  writers.  She  was  feted, 
important  South  Americans  came 
to  her  hotel  to  be  interviewed  by 
her.  And  she  can  describe  the  In- 
dians walking  around  with  their 
babies  on  their  backs,  and  the  pro- 
fuse flowers  in  a  Quito  gardon  so 
vividly  that  you  forget  that  she 
must  only  have  been  told  about 
them,  or  have  smelled  or  felt  them. 
She's  an  amazing,  girl,  this  tall, 
thin  blond  young  woman  who  in- 
terviews potentates  and  business 
magnates  and  takes  her  shorthand 
notes  in  Braille.  She  makes  a  per- 
son with  two  good  eyes  feel  like 
a  piker. 

Door  to   Door. 

She  graduated  from  Vassar  in 
1927,  and  five  days  after  graduation 
she  had  landed  herself  a  job  with 
the  Courier-Express.  She  has  been 
writing  a  weekly  Sunday  feature 
ever  since.  She  interviews  Hugh 
Walpole,  and  Franchot '  Tone's 
father,  and  people  like  that.  The 
best  story  she  ever  wrote,  she 
thinks,  was  on  educated  servants— a 
story  which  took  days  of  running 
around  to  Buffalo  kitchens  and  rail- 
road stations  in  search  of  Pullman 
porters  who  spoke  Latin  and  Irish 
cooks  who  recited  Shakespeare. 

How  does  she  do  it?  How  does  she 
get  around?  Well,  there's  nothing 
miraculous  or  psychic  about  it. 
She's  a  very  logical-minded  girl. 
Her  mother,  a  small,  energetic, 
practical  looking  little  woman,  goes 
everywhere  with  her.  "But  she's 
not  allowed,  to  say  anything  during 
my  interviews,"  Miss  Smith  ex- 
plained yesterday  as  she  sat,  with 
her  hands  quietly  folded  in  her  lap, 
in  their  room  at  the  Hotel  Vander- 
bilt.  Her  mother's  job  is  to  get 
Katherine  to  the  place  where  she 
wants  to  go.  And  then  Katherine 
takes  out  of  her  pocketbook  a  little 
strip  of  metal  about  six  inches  long 
and  a  piece  of  paper  and  prepares 
to  take  notes  in  Braille.  Then  she 
starts  her  interview.  She  has  a  line 
of  questions  all  mapped  out.  One 
thing  leads  to  another,  and  Kather- 
ine gets  her  story. 

Gives    a    Lead. 
"Sometimes  mother  will  whisper 


to  me  about  something  unusual  in 
the  room  which  will  give  me  a 
lead,"  she  said.  "Oh,  like  a  picture 
of  Lincoln  over  the  desk  or  a  stamp 
album  in  a  corner." 

Her  mother  looked  up  from  the 
paper  she  was  reading  in  the  corner 
of  the  room  and  vigorously  denied 
that  she  had  ever  done  anything  of 
the  sort— well,  not  more  than  once 
or  twice. 

"I  suppose  the  impressions  I  get 
on  interviews,"  Katherine  Smith 
went  on,  "are  different  from  the 
ones  you  get,  for  instance.  But  I 
wish  I  knew  what  the  difference 
was.  I  can't  tell,  because  I've  never 
known  anything  else. 

';One  thing  I  think  I'm  pretty 
good  at,"  she  said,  "is  knowing, 
from  people's  voices,  whether  or  not 
they  are  telling  the  truth.  Not" 
she  added,  laughing,  "that  I'd  ever 
ever  make  money  as  a  lie  detector." 

Studied   at   Vassar. 

Katherine's  mother  was  set  against 
this  reporting  business  when  Kath- 
erine first  went  into  it.  But  it's  ob- 
vious that  Katherine  is  a  deter- 
mined girl.  She  knows  what  she 
wants  and  goes  after  it. 

"The  man  under  whom  I  studied 
Journalism    at    Vassar,"    she    said 
was    really   responsible    for   it   all 
But  I  think  he  was  pretty  shocked 
when  he  really  found  out  that  I  was 
taking    his    advice     seriously.      He 
said  he  thought  a  city  about  the  size 
of    Buffalo    was    a    good    place    to 
start  newspaper  work  in,"  she  ex 
Plained.      "So    I    went     home    to 
Wilkes-Barre  and  told  mother  I  had 
to   move   to   Buffalo.     Mother  was 
horrified,   because   she   had   always 
lived    in    Wilkes-Barre,    in    the    old 
family  home.     But  I  just  made  her 
move.    And  when  we  got  to  Buffalo 
I  went  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Express    and    suggested    a    Sunday 
feature  on  people  who  had  achieved. 
And  I  got  the  job.    I  was  never  so 
surprised  in  my  life." 

The   Typewriter  Does  It. 

At  that  time  she  and  her  mother 
had  a  comfortable  little  income,  and 
her  mother  couldn't  see  any  sense 
to  Katherine's  trying  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. But  now  her  mother  has  to 
admit  that  it  was  pretty  lucky,  be- 
cause the  old  income  isn't  much 
good  now.  It's  Katherine's  type- 
writer and  her  Braille  notes  that 
fill  the  Smith  larder  these  days. 

Tha  South  American  venture  was 
another  of  these  determined  notions 
that  Katherine  gets.  She  decided 
she  was  going  stale  on  her  people 
of  achievement  feature.  She  no- 
ticed that  all  big  writers  take  trips 
every  once  in  a  while.  So  she  de- 
cided to  take  one,  too— "not  that 
I'm  a  big  writer."  And,  quite  typi- 
cally, she  began  mapping  things  out. 
She  got  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  presidents  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  from  their  ambassa- 
dors in  Washington.  She  bought  a 
short-wave  radio  set  and  began  lis- 
tening to  Spanish  programs  in  her 
spare  moments.  And  then  one  day 
she  said,  "Mother,  we're  going  to 
South  America."  And  they  went. 
Now  she's  going  back  to  Buffalo 
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I)  PERSONS 
■Ifr)  (frtftVEKS 

lening  Is  one  of  the  hobbies 
available  to  blind  per- 
sons. They  loam  to  tell  weeds 
from  plants  by  the  feel  and  smell. 
\  garden  line  is  employed  to  guide 
them  while  digging.  England  has 
a  Guild  of  Blind  Gardes 


BlincLPeople 
to  Have  Store 

in  Post  Office 

I   • 

A  newspaper,  magazine  and  to- 
bacco stand  will  be  conducted  in 
the  lobby  of  the  new  Oak  Park 
post  office  by  Mr.  and  Mrs".  Max 
Cooperman,  both  blind  persons. 
By  direction  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
:  Howes,  this  concession  was 
reserved  for  a  blind  war  veteran 
but  Postmaster  Lynch  and  a  citi- 
zen's committee  of  war  veterans 
could  find  no  blind  veteran  to  ac- 
cept the  place.  It  was  then  de- 
cided to  give  the  concession  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooperman.  They 
live  in  their  own  apartment  at  10 
Home. 

Mr.  Cooperman  was  born  in 
Chicago.  He  attended  Illinois 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Jack- 
sonville, and  John  EricJsaen  school 
in  Chicago.  He  has  been  totally 
blind  since  8  years  of  age.  He  has 
been  unemployed  for  the  past  two 
years,  although  in  the  manufac- 
turing business  previously.  He  I 
reads  and  writes  Braille. 

His  wife,  Harriett,  who  has  par-'j 

tial  sight,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Albert   Robinson.     Her 

mother  died  when  she  was  3  years 

old  and  she  went  to  live  with  her 

uncle    and    aunt,    Mr.     and    Mrs. 

Strode    Lindsay,    who    have    lived 

their   married    life    in    Oak    Park. 

She   was   educated   in    the   Illinois 

e  School  for  the  Blind,  taking 

the  full  course,  after  which  she  at- 

!"d  John  Marshall  High  school 

from  which  she  was  graduated  in 

1929.     She  studied  typing  both  in 

I  -      ;ind    John     Marshall 

High  and  reads  and  writes  Braille.  I 
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BLIND  WILL  SURVEY 
JOBS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Wider  Economic  Opportunities 

Are  to  Be  Provided  Under 

New  Federal  Law. 


Special  Correspondence.  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  17.-For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  this  Fall  will  hold 
an  examination  for  blind  persons  to 
supervise  in  part  a  survey  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the 
blind,  for  which  Congress  made  pro- 
vision ir  legislation  passed  last  ses- 
sion. The  same  act  authorized  the 
establishment  of  vending  stands  in 
Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
country  to  be  operated  by  the  blind. 

Under  the  law,  half  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  survey  must  be 
blind.  For  purposes  of  the  exami- 
nation a  blind  person  is  defined  as 
one  having  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  j 
when  corrected  by  glasses.  The 
commission  plans  later  to  hold  an- 
other examination  to  select  several 
blind  dictaphone  operators. 

Administering  the  Law 

In  this  legislation  Congress  sought 
to  widen  economic  opportunities  for 
the  more  than  100,000  blind  persons 
throughout  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  program  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  In  addition 
the  office  will  designate  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  each 
State  s*as  the  agency  for  issuing 
licenses  for  operating  the  newspa- 
per-and-cigar  stands  in  public  build- 
ings. In  States  that  have  no  com- 
mission for  the  blind  the  Office  of 
Education  will  designate  another 
public  agency  to  handle  the  licenses. 

Each  State  commission  must 
agree  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  with 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  State  in  training, 
placing  and  supervising  blind  p*r«. 
sons,  and  also  to  provide— by  loan, 
gift  or  other  means— an  adequate 
initial  stock  of  suitable  articles  for 
each  blind  stand  operator. 

A  special  staff  will  be  set  up  in 
the  rehabilitation  division  at  th» 
Office  of  Education  to  guldO  the) 
work. 


Two  blind  operators  have  taken 
control  of  the  automatic  switchboard 
in  Great  Portland-street  telephone 
station,  London.  They  are  Miss  M. 
G.  Lavity  and  J.  .Riley.  They  were 
trained  to  begin  work  immediately 
when  the  board  was  changed  from 
manual  to  automatic.  Their  first 
day  was  without  error.  The  switch- 
board has  pins  at  top  and  bottom  of 
plugs  so  that  they  can  gauge  the 
spot  they  want.  They  also  take 
down  messages  and  telegrams  for 
staff  members,  using  a  Braille  short- 
hand machine  at  the  side  of  the 
switchboard. 


RUHD^YET  SHE 
FINDS  SUCCESS  IN 
NEWS  REPORTING 


Buffalo   Woman   Tells 
of  Her  Work  Here. 

BY  MARCIA  WINN. 

"  Use  your  eyes,"  is  a  frequent  ad- 1 
monition  to  newspaper  reporters.  But  j 
Miss  H.  Katherine  Smith  of  the  Buf-  j 
falo  [N.  Y.]  Courier-Express,  who  ar- 
rived here  yesterday,  is  a  living  proof 
that  a  reporter  can  get  along  with- 
out eyes.   For  Miss  Smith  is  blind. 

Interview  a  person  without  seeing 
him?  Certainly,  says  Miss  Smith, 
who  has  been  a  reporter  and  column- 
ist since  her  graduation  from  Vassar 
college  [with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ksy] 
in  1927.  Spoken  words,  she  says,  are 
far  more  revealing  than  face  or 
clothes. 

Prefers  to  Explore  Minds. 
A  fellow  reporter  once  asked  this 
|  tall,  blonde  young  woman  with  res- 
'  onant,    musical    voice    and    graceful 
hands,  how  she  overcame  the  handi- 
cap   of    not    being   able   to    see    the 
things   lying  around  the  person   she 
was   interviewing.     "0,"    she   replied 
quickly,    "  but    there    are     so    many 
more  things  lying  around  in  peopled 
minds  " 

"  Then,  too,"  she  explained,  "  the 
things  lying  around  often  are  the 
things  the  person  being  interviewed 
wants  to  give  an  impression  about. 

"  He  might  have,  for  instance,  a 
picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  hanging 
over  his  desk,  because  he  might  want 
people  io  think  he  believed  in  the 
integrity  and  honesty  of  Lincoln. 
j  Whereas,"  she  added,  "  he  might 
show,  by  the  little  things  lying 
around  in  his  mind,  that  he  isn't  that 
kind  of  a  man  at  all. ' 

Tours    South   America. 

A  month  ago  Miss  Smith  returned 
from   a   six   months'   tour   of   South 

1  America,  interviewing  such  person- 
ages as  Arturo  Alesandre,  president 
of  Chile.  Before  she  went,  she  de- 
cided to  learn  Spanish,  but  after 
reading  twelve  books  in  Braille,  she 
found  she  had  exhausted  the  Braille 

{ Spanish  library.  So  she  employed 
the  aid  of  a  short  wave  radio,  tuned 
in  on  Madrid  and  South  American 
broadcasts  and  now  she  speaks  the 
language. 

Nor  are  athletics  barred  for  her. 
She  is  an  expert  swimmer,  and  con- 

I  siders  a  mile  and  a  quarter  pull  just 
pleasant   exercise.     Most   remarkable 

j  of  all,  though,  is  her  reputation  as  a 

j  bridge  player,  for  she  has  won  sev- 
eral tournament  trophies,  always 
playing  with  persons  whose  sight  is 
unimpaired. 


Braille  Marks  on  Cards. 

She  uses  her  own  bridge  cards,  or- 
dinary cards  with  Braille  notations 
in  the  upper  corners.  The  sole  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  other  players 
is  that  they  must  call  out  all  cards, 
such  as  "  ace  of  spades,"  as  they  play 
them.  The  "dummy"  hand  also  is 
read  to  her. 

"I  haven't  a  particularly  good 
memory,"  she  said  when  a  visitor 
commented  on  her  bridge  procedure, 
"I  have  a  good  memory  for  things 
that  interest  me,  but  not  for  things 
that  don't  interest  me.  If  I  order 
dinner,  I  usually  forget  cabbage, 
but   never   chocolate   eclaire." 

Miss  Smith  said  she  has  decided 
Chicago  "is  the  most  honest  city 
I've  ever  seen." 

"Do  you  know,"  she  commented, 
"I  dropped  $15  from  my  bag  at  the 
airport  and  some  one  returned  it!  " 

Miss  Smith  is  to  address  the  Con- 
ference of  Women's  Club  Presidents 
in  Fullerton  hall  of  the  Art  institute 
today.  --■^m.. 
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Blind  Workers  Prepare  for  Christmas  Sale 


Geneva  Times  Photo  Engraving 

Mrs.  Hugh  Grant  Straus  (left)  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Truslow  of  Geneva,  New  York  State  Commissioners 
Tor  the  Blind,  inspecting  the  work  of  the  Community  Craft  Weavers  being  prepared  for  the  annual  Christ* 
mas  Sale  opening  at  the  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  41st  St.,  Monday,  Nov.  30.  These  wo- 
men workers  are  the  only  blind  wig  makers  in  the  world,  and  this  year  they  are  turning  out  thousands  of 
doll  wigs,  indicating  in  yet  another  way  that  prosper  ity  has  returned.  1400  other  blind  workers  throughout 
the  state  are  making  their  wares  ready  for  this  sale  sponsored  by  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


Fourteen  hundred  blind  workers 
throughout  the  state  are  busy  put- 
ting the  last  festive  touches  on  ar- 
ticles for  the  annual  Christmas  sale 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  This  year  Santa 
Claus  arrived  early  in  the  shape  of 
James  H.  Perkins,  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  who  has  do- 
nated the  former  Farmers  Loan  & 
Trust  Building,  5th  Avenue  and 
41st  Street.  The  sale  will  open  there 
Monday,  November  30,  and  continue 
daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  until 
Christmas  Eve. 


The  fourteen  hundred  workers 
are  busy  at  various  trades.  Some 
are  at  looms  weaving  fine  woolens 
for  coats  and  suits.  Some  are  at 
sewing  machines  hemming  towels 
and  other  household  articles.  Soma 
are  pounding  copper  into  ashtrays 
or  binding  rushes  into  brooms  or 
are  making  the  toys  that  will  go 
weaving  them  into  baskets.  Many 
into  the  cradles  of  New  York's 
youngest  generation.  There  are 
crimson  cows  from  nowhere,  brown 
burros  from  the  desert,  rag  doll 
versions  of  the  Dlonne  quints,  plush 
cats,  Dutch  dolls,   sheepskin  dogs. 


animals  for  Christmas  trees  and 
and  all  kinds  of  soft  and  endearing 
stockings. 

Most  of  the  blind  work  in  organ- 
ized groups  and  seventeen  different 
associations  consign  their  products 
to  the  sale.  But  there  are  sixty-six 
men  and  women  in  remote  corners 
of  the  state  who  work  alone  at 
their  looms  and  send  their  prod- 
ucts direct  to  the  Commission  for 
this  sale. 

Fourteen  committees  of  women 
are  busily  organizing  their  volun- 
teer sales  forces  and  preparing  to 
dispose  of  this  Christmas  output. 
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Blind  Man  Operates  His  Own  Gas  Station 


# ,  #  * 


#  *  * 
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Covington  Young  Man,  Blinded  by  Playmate's  Arrow,  Bests 

Handicap 


"THE  Sistance  between  Mans- 
field and  Covington,  Pa., 
is  five  miles  but  in  that  short 
span,  the  motorist  is  apt  to 
undergo  an  experience  that 
may  well  make  a  'lasting  im- 
pression. 

Let  tug  say  the  motorist  stops  at 
a  certain  gasoline  service  station 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Covington.  He  pulls  up  beside  one 
of  the  pumps  and  waits  for  service. 

The  station  door  opens  and  a 
powerfully  built  young  man  of  31 
steps  out.  He  weighs  218  pounds 
and  he  has  the  physique  of  a  Min- 
nesota  Gopher    tackle. 

Yet  there  is  a  strangeness  about 
this  man's  actions.  He  feels  his 
way  to  the  gas  pumps,  gropes  for 
the  hose  and  the  gas  tank  of  the 
automobile.  His  hands  search,  too, 
for  the  pump  gadgets  after  he  has 
j  asked  the  perfunctory  question, 
"How  many?" 

There    is    a    reason    for    all    this 
uncertainty     of     movement.       For 
this  magnificent  specimen  of  man- 
hood is  blind — totally  blind. 
*      *      * 

EIGHTEEN  years  ago  James 
Sampson  was  a  boy  of  13,  liv- 
ing at  Tioga,  Pa.  The  year  was 
1918  and  the  mind  of  everyone, 
adult  and  older  children  alike,  was 
on   the  war. 

James  Sampson  and  a  playmate 
were  adjusting  their  play  to  the 
spirit  of  war.  The  playmate  had 
no  high-powered  rifle,  no  machine 
gun  or  bayonet,  but  he  had  a 
weapon  which  for  James  Sampson, 
13,  was  to  prove  as  tragically 
deadly  as  any  hellish  implement  of 
war.     It   was   a  bow   and   arrow. 

The  playmate  released  the  ar- 
row. The  missile  sped  straight  and 
true — into  one  of  James  Sampson's 
eyes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Sampson, 
parents  of  the  boy,  took  him  to 
immediate  medical  attention.  The 
other    eye   became    infected. 

James    Sampson  —  the    boy    with 

the    same   name    as     the     Biblical 

giant   who    was   made   sightless   by 

'  the    Philistines — was    totally    blind. 

For  15  years  now  Sampson,  liv- 
ing in  rooms  back  of  the  combina- 
tion home  and  gas  station,  has  at- 
tended to  trade.  His  keen  ears  de- 
tect the  noise  of  cars,  crunching 
on  the  gravel  outside.  A  sound  in- 
dicator tells  him  the  number  of 
gallons    pumped. 

«       *       * 

NO  one  has  yet  been  sordidly  dis- 
honest   enough   to    attempt   to 


cheat  the  blind  attendant.  His  sen- 
sitive fingers,  of  course,  recognize 
the  size  of  coins.  He  makes  his 
way  back  to  the  cash  register  in 
the  building.  Its  keys  he  knows 
as  a  skilled  typist  knows  his. 

Sampson  knows  the  voices  of  his 
acquaintances.  When  they  tell 
him  "That's  a  five-dollar  bill,  Jim- 
my"  he  knows  they  do  not  lie. 

But  a  stranger  —  well,  who 
knows?  Perhaps  there  shall  ap- 
pear one  with  a  soul  so  crooked  he 
shall    try    to    cheat    even    a    blind 


man.     So   one   suspects   that  wlJ-.i 

a    stranger    says    "That's    a  five,' 

James  Sampson  calls  on  his  fathei 
or  mother  for  confirmation. 

For    after    all,     blindness  is     a 

great    affliction,    even    for    a  game 
guy   like    James    Sampson. 
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BLIND  MAN'S  HUT 
STIRS  UP  QUINCY 

Erected  as  Newsstand  in  Front  of 

City  Hall—Some  Want   It 

Removed — Others  Object 


NEWSSTAND  AT  QUINCY  CITY  HALL 

Overnight  this   neat  gray  newsstand  appeared  on  the   curbing  in   front  of 

Juincy  City  Hall  and  started  a  big  row.     It  is  owned  by  Sam  Gray,  a  blind 

World  war  veteran. 


What  to  do  about  a  little  gray 
building  standing  in  the  street  right 
in  front  of  Quincy  City  Hall  is  a 
problem  that  Mayor  Thomas  $.  Bur- 
gin  and  the  Quincy  City  Council  will 
have  to  wrestle  with  right  away. 

The  building  is  a  tiny  contractor's 
shanty  and  it  made  its  appearance 
on  the  street  yesterday,  replacing  an 
old  truck  that  had  been  parked  there 
for  the  past  10  years.  It  belongs  to 
Sam  Gray,  blind  news  dealer. 


Recently  he  went  to  Mayor  Burgin 
arid  told  him  the  truck  from  which  he 
sOld  papers  and  magazines  for  the  past 
decade  was  falling  apart.  He  said  he 
would  have  to  put  in  a  replacement- 
one  without  a  motor.  The  next  develop- 
ment was  the  trim  shanty  that  came 
yesterday. 

"It  is  true  that  the  structure  has  no 
right  in  the  street,"  said  Mayor  Bur- 
gin.  "It  was  equally  true  that  Sam's 
truck  had  no  business  to  stand  there 
permanently  through  the  last  10  years. 
But    Sam    is    blind. 

"Perhaps  he  deserves  advantages  not 

given  other  persons.  I  would  not  lika 
to  take  the  responsibility  Of  depriving 
a  blind  man  of  his  livelihood.  If  many 
complaints  come  in,  of  course  I  will 
have  to  do  something,  but  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult  problem   to    decide   upon." 

The  complaints  came  in  an  abund- 
ance after  that  but  there  were  pleas 
for  Sam,  too.  The  Mayor  finally  de- 
cided to  call  a  special  session  of  th« 
City  Council  to  decide  just  what  to  do 
about  it.  He  thought  it  likely  that 
Sam  might  be  given  special  permission 
to  move  the  shack  to  a  space  a  short 
distance  away  where  it  would  not  ba 
quite  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  now. 
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Blind  Man's  Shack  Is 
Cause  of  Quincy  Row 
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BLIND  VET  CAUSES  QUINCY  STORM 

Sam  Gray,  Quincy  World  war  veteran  and  blind,  in  the  new  newsstand  hft 

1  placed  right  in  front  of  City  Hall  shortly  before  midnight  Wednesday  night. 

He  has  electricity  and  no  permit. 


Star  Dust  Proprietors 

Blind  Since  Childhood 

id  Mrs.  Al  Chovance, 
Star  Dust  Cocktail 
lounge,  1148 
Pratt,  greet 
customers  with 
a  friendly  smile 
and  warm 
handshake,  but 
with  eyes  that 
cannot  see. 
Both  have  been 
totally  blind 
since  childhood. 
Despite  their 
handicap,  they 
make  a  jolly 
combination, 
and  have  built  up  an  excellent 
business  and  following  of  friendly 
patrons.  Their  bartender,  George 
Lloyd,  mixes  the  drinks  that  have 
attracted  a  large  following. 


Al  Chovance 


Blind  Man  Opens   Shop. 

L.  S.  Dossey, '  30  years  old,  a  Wood 
River  blind  man  opened  a  small  shop 
Monday  in  the  corridors  of  the  court 
house  where  he  will  sell  soft  drinks, 
ngars,  cigarettes,  candy  and  will  later 
idd  newspapers  to  his  stock.  The 
loard  of  supervisors  recently  granted 
lim  to  use  the  space. 
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Quincy's  Information  Bureau 


By  a  Stafi  Photographer 


City  Hall  Overshadows  New  Department 


Quincy  Solved  the  Problem  of  What  to  Do  About  Sam  Gray,  Sightless   News   Vendor,   by   Making   His   Newsstand   Next   to   City 

Hall    the    Official    Municipal    Information    Bureau 
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Quincy  Solves  a  Problem— 
And  Establishes  New  Bureau 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


QUINCY,  Mass.— With  the  estab- 
lishment not  long  ago  of  a  gray 
Tourist  Information  Bureau  beside 
the  City  Hall,  here,  one  of  Quincy's 
most  momentous  municipal  ques- 
tions has  been  settled. 

For  Sam  Gray,  sightless  news 
vendor  whose  stand  has  been  winked 
at  for  10  years  by  Quincy  official- 
dom despite  its  position  bang  in 
front  of  City  Hall,  is  no  longer 
operating  extra-legally. 

The  matter  was  formally  settled 
when  Mayor  Thomas  S.  Burgin  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gray  official  dispenser 
of  tourist  information  for  Quincy. 
The   Mayor   announced  that   there 
had  been  an  "urgent"  need  for  such 
an  information  bureau.  Instead  of 
an  illegally  parked  stand,  Mr.  Gray 
!  now  has  a  snug  "office"  in  which  he 
not  only  disseminates  travel  infor- 
I  mation,   but   also  sells  his  papers, 
:  magazines  arid  smallwares. 


In  creating  the  non-salaried  office 
to  which  Mr.  Gray  was  appointed, 
Mayor  Burgin  demonstrated  in  a 
deft  manner  that  if  the  legal  door 
refuses  to  budge,  the  solution  is  to 
knock  down  the  legal  wall.  First  in 
a  stationary  truck  and  later  in  the 
small  building,  the  blind  newsdealer 
conducted  his  business  without  the 
sanctity  of  the  law.  Although  many 
felt  that  this  was  a  justified  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  Quincy  police 
ana  courts,  certain  citizens  and  mer- 
chants objected  to  the  discrimina- 
tion. 

With  the  Mayor's  solution,  how- 
ever, both  sides  as  well  as  Mr.  Gray 
are  presumably  satisfied.  The  small 
gray  shack  is  now  parked  jauntily 
—not  where  it  might  suffer  the  in- 
dignity of  a  parking  tag— but  un- 
der the  pro/tecting  shadow  of  Quin- 
cy's City  Hall. 
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FEW  PEOPLE  know  that  Fred 
i  Lowery,  miracle  whistler  with  Vin- 
cent Lopez's  band,  started  whis- 
(tlmg  as  a  hobby  to  keep  up  his 
[spirits  while  studying  at  the  In-' 
(statute  for  the  Blind  at  Austin, 
Tex.  He  has  only  ten  per  cent 
vision. 
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Local  SIM  Man  Opens 
Stand  In  Court  House 

'.<>".!    River    blind 
man    residing  at    42   Carson   avenue, 

ied    a    small    confection,    cij 
ami    ncwspaiu  r   stand    in    the    i 
corridor  of   ihe  court    house  at    IM- 
warls\iiu-  the  first  ot  the  week. 

Permission    ua  i     Dossej 

for  ns<-  of  the  space   by   the  county 
board  at  a  recent  session,  upon  tl 


application  of  George  R,  V\pFv, 
blind  representative  of  the 
>'•  i  artment  of  welfare.  A  simil  u' 
i  is  now  in  operation  in  the 
city  hall  at  A  Hon  through  alder- 
manic  consent. 


\  D.  Kirkland  Make 

Annual  Trip  To 

City 


W.  D.  Kirkland  of  Plummer- 
ville,  Ark.,  blind  magazine  sales- 
man visited  Camden  today  for  the 
21st  conservative  year.  He  visit- 
ed old  customers  and  also  se- 
cured new  ones.  Each  year  he 
returns  at  renewal  time  and  nev- 
er forgets  a  voice  or  a  name.  He 
writes  out  the  subscriptions, 
makes  the  receipts,  gives  correct 
change,  etc,  despite  his  blindness.  ' 

Mr.  Kirkland  has  six  states  in 
hi3  territory  and  he  travels  both 
by  rail  and  bus.  Recently  he  was 
stranded  due  to  flood  waters.  That 
handicapped  his  business,  he  said 
today.  He  gets  on  and  off  busses, 
and  train  without  help  and  in  each 
town  or  city  he  visits  he  has 
friends  that  go  with  him  to  his 
various   customers. 

"Mr.  George  Newton  of  Cam- 
den started  me  out  in  the  maga- 
zine business  over  20  years  ago," 
Mr.  Kirkland  said.  Mr.  Newton, 
owner  of  the  old  Newton  hotel 
died  some  years  ago. 

Many  of  his  customers  wait  for 
Mr.  Kirkland  each  year  before  re- 
newing their  subscriptions  to  per- 
iodicals and  magazines.  He  never 
forgets  any  of  them  and  returns 
about  the  same  time  each  year. 


BlmfLOtegon  Piano  Tuner  Wouldrft 
Trade  Ears  For  "World's  Best  Eyes" 

William  Howard  Has 

Tuned  87,000  Pianos 

To  Date 


It  isn't  so  important  what  you  do 
during  your  lifetime,  it's  the  way 
you  look  at  it  that  counts  observed 
William  Howard,  veteran  blind  piano 
tuner  who  celebrated  his  72nd  birth- 
day anniversary  at  his  home  in  Ore- 
gon recently. 

Though  he  had  been  blind  since 
he  was  3  months  old,  Howard  has 
always  found  life  interesting.  For 
more  than  70  years,  Howard  has 
I  "seen"  through  his  ears — ears  that 
!  he  wouldn't  trade  for  the  "best  eyes 
in  the  world." 

"Lots  of  people  have  told  me  what 
beautiful  things  in  life  I  could  see 
if  I  only  had  eyes,  but  I  can  hear 
what  people  say .  and  from  the  way 
they  talk  I  can  tell  what  they  look 
like.  I  don't  think  I  have  missed 
much." 

Despite  his  years,  Howard  still 
works  at  his  job  tuning  pianos  at 
the  Schiller  Piano  factory  at  Ore- 
gon, a  job  he  has  held  for  the  past 
44  years.  "I'm  still  just  as  good  as 
I  was  30  years  ago.  I  feel  fine,  and 
I  can  still  tune  pianos,"  he  said 
proudly. 

Tunes  87,000  Pianos 
Since  he  first  started  tuning  pianos 
for  a  living,  Howard  has  tuned  ap- 
proximately 87,000  pianos,  many  of 
them  five  and  six  times  over  a 
period  of  years.  He  likes  his  work, 
but  much  prefers  to  tune  pianos  as 
they  are  turned  out  at  the  factory 
instead  of  instruments  in  homes. 

"Most  people  aren't  kind  to  their 
pianos.  They  never  call  a  tuner 
until  their  pians  are  so  far  out  of 
key  that  it  is  sickening  to  touch 
them." 

Although  the  piano  business  isn't 
what  it  used  to  be,  although  it  has 
staged  a  substantial  comeback  in  the 
last  few  years  he  still  works  several 
hours  each  week.  'Back  in  the  good 
old  days"  he  used  to  work  12  to  14 
hours  per  day.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  the  sole  tuner  employed  at 
the  factory,  and  he  has  always  tried 
to  do  his  work  the  same  as  if  he  had 
eyes,  and  believes  that  he  is  first 
blind  man  who  has  performed  all 
of  the  required  operations  in  a  first 
class  tuning. 

He  decried  the  idea  that  his  blind- 
ness made  his  hearing  more  sensi- 
tive and  that  as  a  result  he  is  a 
better  piano  tuner.  "That's  just  a 
lot  of  bunk,"  he  declared. 

Howard  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Creston. 

His  parents  moved  to  Oregon  when 
he  was  2  years  old,  and  he  has  lived 
there  since. 


Started  To  Work  At  9 

It  was  when  he  was  9  years  old 
that  he  started  out  to  look  for  work 
to  bolster  the  family  income  which 
described  "as  none  too  good  at  the 
best."  His  first  job  was  selling  pea- 
nuts and  shoe  laces  in  Oregon. 

He  was  educated  at  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville, 
111.  He  excelled  in  mathematics  but 
was  hopeless  when  it  came  to 
geography.  Although  state  school 
authorities  objected  to  providing 
music  lessons  for  blind  students  at 
that  time,  he  learned  piano  tuning 
from  one  of  the  instructors. 

In  spite  of  the  ruling  of  his  teach- 
ers, he  also  obtained  a  fair  educa- 
tion in  music  and  learned  to  play 
the  piano  at  an  early  age.  Of  re 
cent  years,  however,  he  has  givi 
up  playing. 

"The    boys    down   at    the   fa 
threw  wet  sponges   at  me   w! 
played,  all  they  wanted  to  he; 
jazz  and  how  I  hate  the  stuf: 
gave  it  up." 

Now,  he  contents  himself 
operating  a  player  piano  at  his  home. 
He  has  more  than  250  music  rolls, 
most  of  them  works  of  great  masters. 
Treasures  "Talking  Book" 
Chief  among  his  treasures  in  his 
home  is  his  "talking  book"  machine 
which  plays  recordings  \  of  books. 
Through   this   and   huge\itacks   of 

Braille  books  loaned  to  him  by  the 
Chicago  public  library,  he  is  able  to 
keep  up  on  current  affairs.  At 
present,  he  is  reading  "The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barnett"  by  Trollope. 

He  is  quite  contended  with  his 
lot,  he  insists.  Hs  goes  wherever  he 
wants  to.  Being  blind  doesn't  stop 
him. 

"It's  no  credit  to  me  though,  I've 
had  to  do  that.  I  used  to  go  into 
Chicago  several  times  every  week, 
and  had  to  direct  my  daughter  in 
traffic  in  there.  I  know  every  square 
foot  of  territory  around  here  by 
heart.  It  really  isn't  any  trouble 
getting  around." 

Shortly  after  he  graduated  from 
the  Jacksonville  school,  Howard  re- 
turned to  Oregon,  and  became  man- 
ager and  operator  of  the  Oregon 
telephone  exchanges  post  he  held 
for  4  years. 

His  work  running  the  telephone 
switchboard  was  the  happiest  of  his 
life,  he  said.  Installation  of  a  new 
electric  switchboard,  however,  forced 
him  to  give  up  his  job  and  return 
to  piano  tuning. 
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Opposes  Roosevelt 

Concerning  politics,  Howard  de- 
scribed himself  as  an  "anti-Roose- 
veltian." 

"I  don't  even  like  the  name, 
Roosevelt.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  just 
as  bad  as  the  one  we  got  now." 

When  he  is  not  working,  Howard 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  a  den  at 
his  home,  seated  beside  his  desk.  A 
radio,  his  "talking  machine,"  an  ar- 
ray of  smoking  paraphernalia  and 
his  books  cover  his  desk.  He  likes 
the  radio  except  that  he  doesn't  care 
much  for  modem  music  and  has  an 
intense  dislike  for  "that  stuff  they 
call  jazz." 

He  recently  invented  an  ampmy- 
ing  device  which  shuts  out  all  ex- 
traneous noise  and  permits  hair  line 
piano  tuning  regardless  of  what  is 
going  on  about  him.  He  has  never 
bothered  to  have  his  invention 
patented,  principally,  he  says,  be- 
cause it  would  cost  too  much  money. 
He  is  the  father  of  five  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  married.  His  wife 
died  2  years  ago. 

All  in  all,  he  is  convinced  that 
much  worse  things  than  being  blind 
could  have  happened  to  him. 

"I've  never  felt  sorry  for  myself. 
I've  got  five  wonderful  daughters, 
all  married,  and  what  more  could  a 
man  want. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "One  time 
when  I  was  in  Chicago  standing  in 
a  store,  some  woman  came  up  and 
put  some  money  in  my  hand  and 
said.  'You  poor  man,'  I  immediate- 
ly gave  her  her  money  back  and  told 
her  there  were  people  that  liked  to 
work  for  their  money  and  she  said 
she  thought  I  was  cruel.  She  seemed 
quite  aghast  at  my  attitude,  but  I 
told  her  when  she  saw  a  blind  per- 
son not  to  think  of  her  pocketbook, 
and  not  to  think  of  tin  cups.  vVe 
get  along  all  right."  I 


Mind  Man  Tildes  87,000  Pianos 
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— Photo  by  Althouse 
Being  blind  isn't  such  a  severe  hardship  according'  to  William 
Howard,  (above),  veteran  Oregon  piano  tuner.  Although  without 
sight  since  he  was  3  months  old,  Howard,  who  celebrated  his 
72nd  birthday  recently,  nas  rarely  been  out  of  work.  He  has  been 
a  piano  tuner  at  the  Schiller  Piano  company  factory  at  Oregon/ for 
the  last  44  years.    Howard  estimates  he  has  tuned  87,000  pianos,  j 


ELPS  BLIND  MAN 


City  fathers  have  lifted  a  help- 
ing' hand  to  C.  C.  Cerone,  who  is 
blind,  by  giving  him  a  space  in  the 
lower  hall  of  the  city  building  to 
erect  a  stand. 

Cerone  has  been  financed  by  the 
Seeing  Hand  organization  of  the 
Wheeling  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  sells, 
candy,  tobacco  and  newspapers. 


City  Manager  Harry  J.  Humph- 
rey has  written  bulletins  to  each 
of  the  city  departments,  asking 
employes  to  patronize  the  blind 
man. 

The  stand  is  located  in  the  hall- 
way near  the  center  staircase. 


SIGHTLESS  CITIZENS  EARN  OWN  LIVING 


The  association  seeks  to  teach  the 
Dima  to  lead  themselves,  and  in 
turn  these  blind  ones,  understanding 
better  than  anyone  else  the  prob- 
lems facing  their  fellows,  will  in- 
struct other  blind  persons. 

The  pictures  above  indicate  what 
the  blind  can  do  with  a  little  help. 

Charles  N.  Waitt  for  years  has 
supported  his  family  by  selling 
newspapers  and  magazines  at  vari- 
ous Main  street  stands.  Rain  or 
shine  he  follows  his  profession. 

Veeda  Sellers  has  made  her  own 
living  by  operating  her  own  store  at 
Woodside  mill.  The  association 
wishes  to  obtain  a  seeing-eye  dog 
for  her,  but  before  the  Seeing-Eye 
institute  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  will 
accept  her  for  training  she  must 
have  an  operation.  She  will  get  it 
if  the  coming  association  campaign 
for  funds  is  successful. 

Hardy  Center,  blind  for  eight 
years,  is  ahother  learning  a  means 
.upport  himself.  He  is  studying 
weaving  in  the  workshop  at  Furman 
univer.sitv.  His  completion  of  two 
perfect  bath  mats  indicate  that 
he  soon  will  be  able  to  support  him- 


HABD¥  CENTER,  BLIND,  AT  HIS  LOOM.  ^ 

Blind  Oi  County  Taught  To 
'See9  With  Hands  And  Braii\] 
At  Novel  Furman  Workshop 

Nation's  First  Cooperative  Selling  Agency  For  Blind  Organ- 
ized Here  And  Chicken  Farm  Soon  To  Be  Started  It 
Campaign  For  Funds  Gets  Greenvillians'  Support 

The  axiom  that  "to*  S5°^H^^t?  ™o£^ 
ridicule  and  sarcasm,  tout rf  the  Greenvwe ^ou    y  ^  ^  q£  ^ 

Sffi  5£  Sr1&5«SAS£  Sen  with  blindness. 

The  work  at  Furman  is  under  tne 
direction  of  Capt.  Michael  Seymour, 
and  experienced  teacher  of  blind 
handicraft.  He  has  developed  new 
types  of  tools  to  facilitate  the  work 
done  by  the  blind. 

Ten  blind  persons  who  have 
been  studying  at  the  workship  have 
organized  their  own  cooperative  as- 
sociation, and  have  elected  officers. 
Thirty  applications  for  membership 
have  been  submitted  since  forma- 
tion of  the  group.    The  organization 

is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  type  in 

the  nation. 
A  new   loom  has  been  added  to 

the  workshop  equipment,  and  plans 

are  under  way  for  the  establishing 

of  the  first  chicken  farm  for  the 

blind  in  the  United  States. 
The    general    public    will    get   an 

idea  of  what  is  being  done  tomor- 
row   and    Saturday    when    Eustace 

Burris,  blind  resident  of  the  county 

home,  will  operate  an  electric  saw 

in   the   window   of   Sullivan   Hard- 
ware    company     on     North     Main 

street.    The  saw  operates  at  a  speed 

of  2,800  revolutions  per  minute. 


VEEDER  SELLERS, 
OF  WOODSIDE  COMMUNIT 


The  Greenville  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  the  first  to  be 
origanized  in  this  state,  although 
other  Southern  cities  have  effective 
organizations  and  workshops  in  op- 
eration.  .         ,  . .    i 

The  work  is  not  of  a  charitable! 
nature,  but  seeks  to  train  the  blind  \ 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles,  the 
sale  of  which  it  is  hoped  will  en- 
able   these   now    helpless   bund   to 
become  self-supporting..  | 

And  when  the  association  begins 
its  drive  to  collect  $10,000  April  5-11, 
it  will  not  be  money  for  charity 
but  funds  for  training  blind  to  Be- 
come independent  individuals  in- 
stead of  a  helpless  group.  Tne 
money  thus  spent  will  come  back 
to  the  county  many  times  over. 

There  are  five  classes  of  con- 
tributors, and  they  may  give  from 
$1  to  $100  yearly.  Association  head- 
quarters are  in  the  county  health 
department  office,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Florence  Newton. 
Checks   should   be   mailed   to  Mrs. 
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SAVANT    TASTED     FLOWERS. 

Blind  for  nearly  60  years  but  able 
to  continue  his  profession  of  bota- 
nist by  distinguishing  plants  and 
flowers  by  the  sense  of  taste  and 
i  touch,  John  G.  Wilkinson  has  just 
died  at  Leeds,  England,  at  the  age  of 
81.  Leeds  University  bestowed  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
science  over  20  years  ago. 
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OPERATE  SHI 

1 1\\  POST  OFFICE 

■ 

Sightless  to__Set   Up   Busi- 
ness Saturdayiwfn 
Federal  Approval. 

A  vending  stand,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  operated  in  Kalamazoo 
by  a  blind  person,  will  be  opened 
for  business  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Kalamazoo  post  office  at  10  Satur- 
day morning. 

The  stand  is  being  sponsored  by 
Kenneth  Hinga,  who  is  totally 
blind  himself  and  is  official  copy 
reader  for  the  Braille  projects  lo- 
cated in  the  ERA  headquarters, 
Michigan  avenue  and  Park  street, 
in  an  effort  to  aid  other  Kalama- 
zoo blind  persons  in  finding  em- 
ployment. Members  of  the  Lions 
club  are  also  taking  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  vending 
ventiore. 

APPROVED   BY    CONGRESS 

Hinga  recently  secured  an  offi- 
cial permit  for  the  stand  from  the 
United  States  post  office  depart- 
ment, Washington,  after  obtaining 
approval  of  the  Kalamazoo  postal 
officials.  The  permits  were  granted 
following  the  passing  of  the  Shep- 
pard-Randolph  act  by  congress, 
enabling  blind  persons  throughout 
the  country  to  maintain  vending 
stands,  thus  aiding  them  to  find 
employment. 

Post  office  officials  throughout 
the  country  are  adopting  the  plan. 
The  first  stand  of  this  special  type 
was  set  up  in  Port  Huron.  Battle 
Creek  is  now  sponsoring  a  similar 
vender. 

KEYS  TO  TEND  STAND 

Robert  Keyes,  Kalamazoo,  who 
has  been  partially  blind  all  his  life, 
will  tend  the  stand  from  its  open- 
ing time  at  11  in  the  morning  un- 
til 6  in  the  evening.  The  vender 
will  be  located  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  lobby. 

Business  at  the  stand  will  be  su- 
pervised by  a  special  state  com- 
mission organized  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hinga  will  direct  the  local 
activities.  Merchandise  handled  at 
the  stand  will  include:  candy, 
magazines,  cigarets,  and  other 
equipment. 

Another  project  of  a  similar 
nature  is  also  being  considered  for 
the  county  building,  now  being 
completed. 
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Blind  Larchmont  Merchants  Find  Joy 

In  Shops  Established  By  Lions  Club 
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Arthur  Frickholm  Provides  Aid 

For  Others  In  Blind  Art 

Shop 

Arthur  Frickholm,  proprietor  of 
the  Blind  Art  Shop  at  74  Boston 
Post  Road,  lost  the  sight  of  his 
left  eye  in  Brooklyn  while  playing 
"Cowboys  and  Indians"  at  the  age 
of  six.  The  <-nd  of  a  rope  struck 
hin  eye,  leaving  him  with  sight 
only  in  his  right  eye.  Eleven 
years  later  a  plank  struck  his 
t  eye  while  he  wae  at  work, 
making  him   totally  blind. 


Arthur  Frickholm  at  work  in 
■  the  Blind  Art  Shop,  74  Boston 
I    Post  Road,  where  articles   made 

by    other    blind    people    are    also 

offered  for  sale. 


He  was  manager  of  a  semi-pro 
baseball  team  in  The  Bronx  at 
the  time  of  this  last  injury  but 
has  continued  keenly  interested  in 
baseball  and  other  sports,  in  addi- 
tion to  conducting  the  Blind  Art 
Shop  successfully.  Like  Blind  Jim 
Parker  across  the  Post  Road,  he 
was  sponsored  in  business  here  by 
Frederick  A.  Smith,  chairman  erf 
the  Blind  Committee  of  the  Larch- 
mont Lions  Club. 


Space  for  a  sizeable  shop  was 
provided  at  94  Boston  Road  by 
Burton  C.  Meighan  and  for  four- 
years  Mr.  Frickholm  was  not  ask- 
ed to  pay  any  rent.  When  the  prop- 
erty passed  into  the  control  of 
others,  this  arrangement  naturally  \ 
became  void  and  the  Blind  Art 
Shop  has  just  moved  to  quarters1 
at  74  Boston  Poet  Road  where  the 
rent  charged  him  is  quite  reason- 
able. 
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The  Blind  Art  Shop  offers  the. 
residents  of  Darchmont  and  other 
Westchester  communities  a  real 
opportunity  to  help  the  blind.  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Frickholm.  do  furni- 
ture repairing  and  reifihishing,  but 
he  also  has  for  sale  a  variety  of 
high  grade  articles  made  entirely 
by  blind  people.  Among  the  arti- 
cles for  sale  are  brooms,  mops, 
brushes,  footstools,  towels,  pot- 
holders  and  rugs.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Frickholm  conducts  a  piano  tun- 
ing service. 

People  who  patronize  Mr.  Frick- 
holm are  therefore  helping  other 
blind  people  as  well  as  him.  Some  j 
of  the  products  sold  are  made  by  ' 
people  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Blind;  other  articles  are 
made  by  blind  people  in  their  own 
homes  after  they  have  had  'thor- 
ough training  and  have  become 
quite  competent  to  work  alone. 

"I  started  in  business  very  in- 
i  auspiciously,"  recalls  Mr.  Frick- 
holm, "with  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  chairs  and  a  broom.  The 
sponsorship  of  the  Dions  Club  help- 
ed a  lot  and  now  we  feel  that  we 
can  sail  along  under  our  own 
colors  fairly  well.  The  Darohmont 
Shore  Oluib  has  given  us  a  contract 
to  repair  more  than  100  pieces  of 
furniture.  As  we  don't  have  to  do 
all  this  work  at  one  time,  we  can 
accept  work  from  other  customers 
!  as  they  come." 

"We  did  60  pieces  for  a  Dong- 
i  champs  restaurant,  30  for  the  West- 
chester Country  Club,  25  for  a 
Bronxville  restaurant,  15  for  a  New 
Rochelle  bakery  and  25  more  for 
George  P.  Forbes,  right  here  in 
Darohmont.  I  used  to  have  a  blind 
partner,  but  he  isn't  with  me  any 
more.  However,  the  folks  working 
here  with  me  know  their  business 
and  do  good  work." 

Mr.  Frickholm.  lives  a  life  as 
[  nearly  normal  as  possible  for  one 
who  is  blind.  He  studied  at  the 
New  York  Blind  Institute  and 
there  wor.  the  checker  champion- 
ship in  1927.  A  picture  of  this 
tournament  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
j  his  Blind  Art   Shop   here. 

Braille  cards  enable  Mr.  Frick- 
holm to  play  a  bit  of  poker  now 
and  than.  He  enjoys  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  every  year,  usually  in 
August,  and  spends  the  time  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  hiking.  He  covers 
six  to  10  miles  on  a  hike.  Dast  elec- 
tion day  he  caught  75  flounders  on 
a  salt  water  fishing  trip. 

These  are  not  all  of  Mr.  Frick- 
holm's  pursuits.  Once  on  the  stage 
himself,  he  sponsors,  under  the 
name  of  the  Blind  Art  Shop,  two 
yearly  entertainments  by  blind 
people  at  White  Plains.  The  next 
program  will  be  given  June  4  at 
the  Ridgeway  Theater  and  will  in- 
clude three  plays  by  blind  drama- 
tic performers.  The  proceeds,  na- 
turally, are  devoted  to  the  assis- 
tance of  blind  persons.  Mr.  Frick- 
holm no  longer  participates  per- 
sonally in  these  performances. 


It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Frickholm 
derives  great  pleasure  from  help- 
ing other  blind  people.  His  own 
accomplishments,  both  in  educa- 
tion and  business,  are  used  large- 
ly to  make  life  better  for  other 
blind  people.  His  best  friend,  and 
one  of  those  who  helped  him  most 
— his  mother — died  a  few  days  ago, 
about  the  time  the  Blind  Art  Shop 
was  being  moved  to.  its  present 
location.  ^**^ 
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Blind  Jim  Parker  Conducts  Suc- 
cessful    Tobacco     And 
Candy  Store 


"Isn't  it  a  lovely  day,"  Blind  Jim 
Parker  remarked  pleasantly  as  we 
stopped  to  buy  some  cigarettes.  A 
smile  broke  over  his  kindly  face  as 
he  continued,  "Boy,  I  sure  like 
Summer  weather.  Of  course,  we 
bad  a  mild  Winter.  It  was  the  mild- 
est Winter  I  can  remember.  But 
it's  sure  nice  when  the  sun  gets 
really  warm  again,  and  the  flow- 
ers bloom  again,  and  I  can  open 
up  the  windows  for  the  Summer." 

Jim  can't  see  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing anymore.  He  can  smell  their 
fragrant  perfume,  though,  and  he 
can  hear  the  robins  and  feel  the 
warm  sunshine.  He  still  has  his 
health  and  every  faculty  but  his 
eyesight.  Jim  thinks  it's  good  to  be 
alive. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  have 
aided  Jim  since  his  sight  failed 
17  years  ago.  "I've  got  a  wonder- 
ful wife,"  he  says,  "she's  helped  me 
a  lot.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  've 
done  without  her.  Or  the  Dions 
Club.  There's  a  fine  bunch  o'  fel- 
lers. You  bet!  They  keep  me  goin' 
here.  Fred  Smith  started  me  in 
business  and  he  and  the  other 
Dions  do  a  lot  for  me.  They  use 
my  cigars  and  cigarets  at  their 
meetings  every  week." 

"If  it  Wasn't  for  the  Dions,"  he 
continued,  "I  couldn't  make  a  go 
of  it.  Almost  everyone  in  the  vil-  j 
lage  passes  here  at  least  once  a 
week.  There're  a  lot  of  folks  goin' 
to  the  postoffice  every  day.  But 
they  don't  all  remember  I'm  here 
in  this  little  place,  tryin'  to  make 
a  livin.'  The  Dions  remember,  God 
Bless  'em!" 

Jim's  place  next  to  the  postoffice 
is  just  across  the  sidewalk  from 
the  ceaseless  traffic  of  the  Post 
Road.  It  is  situated  where  the  old 
Darchmont  Athletic  Club  used  to 
be  when  Dynn  Buck  came  to  town 
27  years  ago.  Jim  was  manager  of 
the  club,  the  athletic  activities  of 
which  were  mostly  bowling  and 
billiards.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of 
poker,  too,  if  one  considers  that 
an  athletic  pursuit. 


DarohJmont  was  different  then. 
None  of  the  present  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings  Was  standing  then. 
Much  of  the  Palmer  Avenue  sec- 
tion, now  a  booming  business  dis- 
trict, was  then  swampland.  There 
were  a  few  buildings  here  and 
there  but  most  of  the  few  business 
buildings  were  in  the  Vicinity  of 
the  Post  Road.  The  Park  Plaza 
site  was  all  swamp. 

Jim  hails  from  DakeWood,  N.   J.  i 
When   he   was  there   it  was  called  | 
"Bricksbergh,"  often  shortened     to  ; 
"Bergen."  His  father  was  a  brass-  i 
molder  there  in  the  days  when  six- 
mule    teams    carted   pig   metal   for 
the  mills.  Jim  himself  helped  erect 
the    iron    fence    around    the    estate 
of   George      Gould,      son     of     Jay 
Gould.  He  recalls  the  railway  ser- 
vice, "a  couple  pf  passenger  trains 
and  a  freight  each  way." 

He  became  a  raEroad  man  at 
the  age  of  17  and  continued  this 
career  12  yeaj;s.  He  came  to  Darch- 
moht^when  George  Burton  was 
president  of  the  Athletic  Club  and 
Julius  Recher  was  secretary.  Mr. 
Reeber  was  then  a  prominent  vil- 
lage bowler,  along  with  Bill  Irv- 
ine, John  Hiekey,  Douis  Combree, 
Charley  Dookwood,  Arthur  Green- 
wood, Gus  Abrabaimsen,  Billy 
Dovely  and  others.  Messrs.  Com- 
bree and  Dockwood  were  also 
good  pool  players,  along  with  Douis 
DeCicco  and  C.  O.  Hamilton. 

Jim's  sight  failed  gradually.  He 
wore  strong  glasses  for  quite 
I  awhile  but  lost  his  sight  com- 
jpletely  about  17  years  ago.  His 
'case  came  to  the  attention  of 
Frederick  A.  Smith,  Darchmont  au- 
tomobile dealer,  about  seven  years 
ago.  Mr.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Darchmont  Dions  Club  recommend- 
ed backing  Jim  as  a  tobacco  and 
candy  dealer.  This  was  approved 
by  the  Dions  and  the  little  building 
which  still  houses  Jim's  business 
was  erected  at  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Smith. 
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SUCCESS    STORIES 

TOLD  BY  HEAD  OF 

ASSOCIATION 

"Just  because  a  person  can't  see 
is  no  sign  that  his  useful  days  are 
over,"  Mrs.  G.  A.  Young,  president 
of  the  Fort  Worth  and  Tarrant 
County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
explained  Friday  in  discussing  the 
demonstration  and  exhibition  of 
blind-made  merchandise  that  got  un- 
der way  Tuesday  at  613  Main  Street. 

"Blind  people,  we've  learned,  are 
just  as  anxious  as  anybody  else  to 
accomplish  things,  and  many  of 
them  work  eagerly  and  become  quite 
successful." 

She  gave  as  an  example  Orbie  T. 
Guthrie,  who  came  to  Fort  Worth 
two  years  ago  from  Altus,  Okla. 
He  had  an  idea  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  to  make  porch  mats  out  of 
old  rubber  tires,  but  he  lacked 
capital  to  get  started. 

Financial  assistance  came  from 
the  Lions  Club,  and  Guthrie  started 
out.  His  first  order  brought  in 
$700.  Within  eight  months  he  had 
paid  off  his  debt,  brought  his  crip- 
pled brother,  Max,  down  from  Ok- 
lahoma and  bought  a  truck.  He  now 
owns  his  own  shop,  the  White  Cain 
Rubber  Mat  Company,  and  has  three 
men  working  for  him. 

Went  to  See  Father. 

Another  success  story  concerns  L. 
T.  Campbell  of  1125  Bessie,  who  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  was 
earning  only  a  little  more  than  a 
dollar  a  month  at  his  weaving.  He 
has  been  blind  for  nine  years. 
Through  the  Fort  Worth  Lighthouse 
he  has  been  making  an  average  of 
$17.50  a  month.  With  his  first  "big 
money"  he  journeyed  to  Gilmore  to 
visit  his  father.  It  was  for  the  last 
time,  as  his  father  died  shortly  aft- 
erward. 

Campbell  has  bought  himself  a  ra- 
dio, and  his  next  aim  is  to  get  a 
wrist  watch,  with  raised  numerals 
for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
sons at  the  Lighthouse  is  Mrs.  M.' 
C.  Lewis,  head  teacher,  who  also 
is  blind.  Mrs.  Young  claims  she  is, 
the  main  pivot  of  the  Lighthouse. 

"They  call  this  National  Week  for 
the  Blind,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis.  "It's 
not  for  the  blind,  really,  but  more 
for  the  public — to  show  the  world 
that  blind  people  are  not  entirely 
invalids.  I  hope  that  everybody  in 
Fort  Worth  can  come  in  and  see  our 
demonstrations  and  exhibitions.  I'm 
sure  they'll  get  an  entirely  new  slant 
on  the  blind."  I 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Baker,  left,  and 
Miss  Louise  Scott,  both  blind, 
ire  demonstrating  the  use  of  the 
loom  at  613  Main  Street  where 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
rierce  is  sponsoring  a  demon- 
stration and  exhibition  of  blind- 
made  merchandise  this  week  in 
co-operation  with  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Tarrant  County  Association 


— Star-Telegram  Photo, 
for  the  Blind.  Both  are  capable 
of  making  basketry  and  novel- 
ties. Miss  Scott  proof  reads  the 
Braille  transcriptions  from 
print.  They  have  a  blind  father, 
brother,  sister  and  grandfather. 
They  live  with  their  mother, 
Mrs.  Belle  Scott,  at  813  East 
final1  ■fltreel.     """ 


Purchases  Help   Blind. 

"By  purchasing  articles  made  by 
the  blind,  the  public  is  helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves,"  Mrs. 
Young  sums  up  the  whole  matter. 

Among  the  articles  on  display  are' 
hand  woven  rugs,  luncheon  sets,  bath 
mats,  leather  belts,  bill  folds,  rub- 
ber mats  and  runners,  grass  mats, 
rag  dolls,  hearth  brooms,  basketry 
and  chair  caning.  The  exhibition 
is  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  is  being  held 
each  day  this  week. 

The  Fort  Worth  Lighthouse  is  not 
a  boarding  house,  but  a  recreational 
and  industrial  center  for  the  blind. 
On  the  staff,  besides  Mrs.  Lewis, 
are  Miss  Aubyn  Colb>,  assistant 
home  teacher,  and  Enos  Giddens, 
work  shop  manager. 


At  the  Lighthouse  the  blind  learn 
to  read  by  the  Braille  system,  learn 
to  play  games  and  hear  lectures  and 
travelogs.  A  class  for  negro  blind 
was  opened  recently  at  1000  East 
Kumbolt. 

In  the  United  States  today  there 
are  more  than  120,000  cases  of  blind- 
ness, Mrs.  Young  said.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  could  have  been  prevented, 
according  to  doctors.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Jackson  will  talk  on  prevention  for 
blindness  over  Station  KTAT  at  4:45 
p.  m.  Wednesday.  Dr.  C.  R.  Lees 
spoke  on  the  same  subject  over 
KFJZ    Tuesday    night. 
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Blind  Girl's  Work  Is  Exhibited 


rare  Young  Woman,  Deprived  of  Sight   at 
Age  of  Three,  Is  Capable  in  Crafts 


"WARE,  May  21  —  Miss  Josephine 
Rymarski  of  South  St.,  blind  since 
she  was  three  years  of  age,  is  dis- 
ng  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
her  work  of  woven  leather  jitirses, 
belts,  knitted  dresses,  bag's  and  other 
woven  wear  in  the  window  of  slaven 
and  Gordon  in  Main  St.  in  her  first 
public  sale  today  and  Saturday. 
\  The  young  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Michael  Rj  mat-ski,-  lost 
her  sight  following  an  illness  and 
admitted  todaj  site  bad  taken  but 
first  and  second  grade  study  in  the 
Braille   system. 

She    is   able    to    read    and    write   but 
a   little   and   can   operate   a   typewrit  <'f 


slightly,  but  her  remarkable  memory- 
has  taken  the  place  of  an  education 
as  her  system   of  working  reveals. 

Persons  coming  to  her  home  to  or* 
dor    a    dies;;    are     measured    by    her. 
hands,    the    pattern    of    the   dress    re*, 
tyuired    is    given   to    her    in   a    general 
way,     .she    runs    her    hands    over    the 
purchaser  to  a^c.fertaia  just  what  form 
the    moi&el     is    adapted     to.     and     Miss  ■ 
Rymarski   then  counts  the  number  of  j 
stitches     needed     to  -  accurately     com- : 
plete  those  measurements. 

is  Rymarski  also  has  made  reed 
I  askets  and  hampers;  several  of  which 
are  inclwfcfl  -ju  ^M.flJittlaKi  fttjff ■  — 
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Famous  Blind  Home  Economist 
t      To  Give  Demonstrations  Here 

Miss  Greta    Griffis,    Blind    From    Birth,  Has 

Achieved  National  Acclaim  In  A 

Difficult  Field 


Miss  Greta  Griffis 

Who   Is   to   conduct   cooking   schools   at  the   uptown   store   of   the   Cum- 
berland County   Power  &  Light  Company,  all  this  week. 


History  records  notable  examples 
of  persons  afflic'.e'l  with  blindness 
who  have  overcome  this  serious  handi- 
cap   through    Indomitable    will-power 


and  courage  and  who  have  achieved 
great  renown  in  chcsen  fields.  But, 
most  such  persons  have  become  great 
in     the     abstract    sciences    and     the 


arts,  and  we  find  among  them  poets, 
lecturers,    statesmen. 

Miss  Greta  Griffis  who  is  coming 
to  Portland  this  week  to  conduct 
cooking  schools  at  the  uptown  store 
of  the  Cumberland  County  Power  & 
Light  Company,  has  not  only  achieved 
greatly  in  formal  scholarship,  but 
she  has  also  conquered  the  practi- 
cal science  of  cooking  and  home- 
making.  She  not  only  talks  on  these 
subjects  but  she  also  gives  personal 
demonstrations    upon    the    platform. 

Audiences  throughout  the  United 
States  have  followed  her  demonstra- 
tions with  rapt  attention  and  un- 
stinted admiration.  It  is  a  great 
triumph  to  have  her  in  Portland  for 
a   week. 

A  native  of  Eldorado,  Kansas,  Miss 
Griffis  attended  McPherson  College, 
in  Kansas,  where  she  studied  social 
sciences.  Upon  graduation  she  en-j 
tered  the  University  of  Chicago  where' 
in  August  1935  she  obtained  her) 
Master's  degree  in  Educational  Psy-; 
chology. 

Always  desirous  of  being  of  as-' 
sistance  in  the  work  of  her  home, 
Miss  Griffis  was  handicapped  by  her 
affliction  until  her  mother  attended 
a  demonstration  of  electric  cook- 
ery. She  immediately  saw  in  the  elec- 
tric range  an  ideal  medium  for  her 
daughter  to  use  in  cooking  because 
the  absence  of  flame  in  the  electric 
range  made  it  safe  to  use.  Miss 
Griffis  began  cooking  on  the  elec- 
tric range  after  instruction  by  the 
Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
and  soon  became  so  proficient  that 
she  was  cooking  all  of  the  meals  for 
her  family.  Her  expert  use  of  the 
electric  range  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Appliance  Company,  manufacturers 
of  the  Hotpoint  electric  range,  and 
Miss  Griffis  was  added  to  the  Hot- 
point  staff  of  home  economists  sev- 
eral months  ago.  Since  that  time  her 
demonstrations  have  attracted  huge 
audiences  wherever  she  has  appeared, 

and  have  won  nation-wide  attention 
of   magazines   and   newspapers. 

Included  in  the  local  demonstra- 
tion will  be"  all  types  of  surface  and 
oven  cookery  as  well  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  broiler  cooked  foods.  She  will! 
also  demonstrate  „he  use  of  the) 
Thrift  Cooker  unit  of  the  electric; 
range.  In  making  pies,  cakes,  cook-j 
ies,  etc.,  she  is  able  to  divide  the 
ingredients  exactly  through  the  usq 
of  measuring  cups  and  measuring 
spoons.  Spices  she  identifies  through 
her  sense  of  smell.  She  knows  that 
flour  comes  in  a  sack  and  baking 
powder  in  a  can  and  therefore  cari 
tell   them   apart. 

The  time  chime  and  "Chef's 
Brain"  or  timer  clock  of  the  range 
enable  her  to  time  each  cooking 
operation    accurately. 

The  complete  program  of  events  is 
given  elsewhere  in  this  section  of} 
the   paper. 
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To  Aid  The  Blind,      r 
Stand  In  Post  Office 


A  tobacco  and  confectionery 
stand  will  be  installed  soon  in  the 
foyer  of  the  post  office  building  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  Blind. 

The  stand  will  be  operated  by 
William  Hassett,  a  blind  man  of 
South  Whittlesey  avenue,  Mr.  Has- 
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sett  only  recently  returned  from 
Morristown,  Pa.,  with  "Pal",  his 
IGerman-Shepherd  "Seeing  Eye', 
and  can  be  seen  daily  stepping 
briskly  about  the  borough  with  his 
guide  d'  fading  him  safely 
through  i 

The  erec.jn  of  this  stand  will  be 
made  possible  under  a  recent  act  of 
Congress  allowing  blind  persons  the 
use  of  federal  buildings  for  such 
purposes. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Blind  has  requested  and  re- 
ceived permission  of  Postmaster 
John  P.  Bridgett  for  the  erection  of 
the  stand  following  which  his  ap- 
I  plication  was  approved  by  the  of- 
fice of  the  fourth  assistant  post- 
taiaster  general  and  the  bureau  of 
education. 
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Blind  Merchant  Operates  Store 
Alone  Through  Ingenious  System 


DESPITE  THE  HANDICAP  OF  BLINDNESS,  W.  C.  Smith,  of 
Calhoun,  Ala.,  operates  a  general  merehantHs«  store,. waiting  on  trade 
and  evei?*"k«Apinjj.._his  own  books.  He  has  no  help  whatever,  yet 
some  of  the  methods"*rrB"trar-worked  out  for  handling  details  of  the 
store  operation  are  very  ingenious.  Mr.  Smith  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture above  weighing  up  sugar  to  be  handed  over  the  counter  to 
his  customers. 

Calhoun  Man  Keeps  Books,  Makes  Change, 
And  Even  Kecognizes  His  Customers 

\/  BY   HAROLD    I.    FISHER  v 

State    Editor,    The    Birmingham    News-Age-Herald 

CjJiTiHOUNy  ■■Ala/-Congenital  blindness  is  a  serious  handicap, 
but  W.  C.  Smith,  of  Calhoun,  has  proved  that  a  determination  tffl 
be  independent,  coupled  with  some  original  ideas,  are  sufficient 
to  surmount  most  of  the  obstacles  confronting  those  so  afflicted. 

For  Mr.  Smith,  entirely  without  help,  operates  a  small  general 
merchandise  store  here.  Not  only! 


does  he  do  all  the  buying  of  mer-' 
ichandise  and  waiting  on.  the  trade 
'but  he  handles  his  own  corre- 
ispondence  with  wholesale  houses 
land  keeps  the  accounts  of  some 
1 150  credit  customers  of  his  store. 


At  first  thought  it  might  seem 
.that  a  blind  man  could  not  possiblv 
j  do  all  of  these  things.  But  persons 
(who  reach  such  a  conclusion  reckon 
(Without  the  originality  Mr.  Smith 
jhas  shown  in  working  out  details 
(of  the  operation  of  his  store. 


Excellent    Memory 

lt,h  'n^: 
ables  him 

uncle  is 
placed  in  the  And  so  ex( 

lent  is  his  memory  that  he  can  even 
pick  out  from   his  stock   of   thread 
the  different  color?  he  carries. 
-I    never    have    any    trouble    re-. 
mbering  where  anything  is.    said 
IMr.  Smith.     -1  think  I  can  wait  on 
lost  as  rapidly  as  the  avei- 
person    with    sight.      Some    of 
thing-;  I  <  equire  spe- 

cial markings  to  identify  them.  For 
nee,  some  of  my  bottled  cold 
drinks  of  different  flavors  are  in 
identical  bottles.  When  these  are 
delivered  to  me  I  have  them  segre- 
gated according  to  flavor  and  then 
when  I  have  time  I  tie  string, 
around  the  top.  center  or  bottom  so 
I    can    pick    them    out. 

"I  u«e  a  similar  system  with  sell- 
rising  and  plain  flour.     In  stacking 
flour  in  the  shelves  I  put  the  plain 
flour    with    tops    inside    and    self- 
rising    with    tops    hanging    outside. 
With  mv  clothing  and  shoes   I  use 
Braile  to  mark  sizes  so  when  I  get 
a    call   for    any    size    I    can    lmme- 
diatelv  select  what  is  wanted. 
Hundreds   Of   Items 
Mr    Smith  has  operated  the  store 
here  for  seven   years   and   for   that 
length    of    time    each    item    in    the 
store  has  always  been  placed  in  the 
same  place   in  the   store.     Thus   he 
has  no  trouble  finding  it.    Although 
hundreds   of   items  are   m   stock  he 
knows   immediately    where   to   find 
each  one.  .  ,- 

In   addition  to  being     blind     Mi. 
Smith    also   is   crippled   as   a   result 
of  an  infantile  paralysis  attack  suf- 
fered when  a  youngster.    Although 
he  is  able  to  walk  about  the  store 
his   lame   leg  prevents     him     from 
walking   any    great   distance.     This 
inability  to  get  around  well  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  made  him  de- , 
cide  to  be  a  merchant. 
"Most  of  my  customers  here   are 
oes    and    I/n\ve    several    hun- 
dred of  them,"  Mr.  Smith  said.      1 
can  recognize  nearly  all  of  them  by 
their   voices.     Of    course,    like   any 
other    community,    there    are    some 
jwho   cannot  be  trusted,   so   I   nave 
|  had    to    take    precautions    to    keep 
'  them   from    picking    up    things    off 
the  counters." 

Shoplifting  Precaution 
This  precaution  consists  of  hav- 
ing wire  netting,  extending  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  in  front  of  his 
counters.  Mr.  Smith  locks  himself 
behind  this  wire  in  the  morning 
and  through  small  openings  in  the 
cage  hands  out  the  merchandise  his 
customers   buy. 

*  Mr.  Smith  weighs  up  meat,  sugar 
and  other  commodities  on  a  balance 
1  scales.    Much  of  this  is  weighed  and 
1  sacked  in  advance  so  that  all  he  has 
!  to  do  is  deliver  the  packaged  mer- 
chandise. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  store's  operation  is  the 
fact   that  Mr.   Smith   has   some    150 
'credit  accounts.     All  these  accounts 
by  himself,  each  on  a  sep- 
e  sheet  in  his   books.     The  en- 
course,  are  in  Braile  and  al- 
es not  file  them  alpha- 
is  so  faithful 
it  -urn  to  any  account  al- 

ckly  as  though  it  were, 
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He    writes    his    OW1  ss    let* 

wholesale  houses  and  others 
with  whom  lie  has  dealings  on  a 
portable  typewriter.  >  these 

letters  must  be  read   to  him.   I 
he   gets    his   sister-in-law,    Mrs,    B. 
Roger  Smith,  to  do  this,     He  makes 
up  his  own  bank  deposits  and  keeps 
his  own  bank  account. 

Few  Mistakes 
"Everyone  makes  mistakes,  nat- 
urally, but  I  probably  do  not  make 
any  more  mistakes  in  my  records 
than  persons  with  normal  vision," 
Mr,  Smith  said.  "Often  I  am  able 
to  catch  mistakes  made  by  whole- 
sale houses  through  my  system  of 
bookkeepir 

In  handling  money  Mr.  Smith 
again  calls  upon  his  memory  for 
sorting  bills  of  different  denomina- 
tions. Bills  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion always  are  kept  in  the  same 
place  in  his  pockets  or  in  his  cash 
box. 

"When  I  receive  a  bill  over  the 
counter,  if  it  is  of  more  than  $1,  I 
remember  who  gave  it  to  me  and 
then  keep  it  separate  from  the  rest 
until  someone  I  can  trust  comes  into 
the  store.  Then  I  ask  this  person 
its  denomination  and  if  it  is  of 
proper  denomination  I  put  it  with 
the  rest.  One  time  a  customer  gave 
me  a  $5  bill  and  said  it  was  a  $10 
bill.  But  through  my  system  of 
checking  I  caught  the  effort  to  de- 
fraud me  and  made  the  customer 
pay  me  the  difference." 

Mr.  Smith  also  owns  a  six-acre 
pecan  grove  and  each  year  sells 
about  $350  worth  of  nuts.  These 
nuts  are  harvested  by  a  helper  but 
Mr.  Smith  himself  packs  and  labels 
the  pecans  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  unmarried,  re- 
ceived his  schooling  in  the  State 
School  Cor  the  Blind  at  Talladega, 
completing  the  10  grades  at  the 
ool  in  six  years.  He  lives  in  his 
own  house  adjoining  his  store.  In 
the  same  house  lives  his  brother, 
B.  Rogers  Smith,  and  his  wife.  The 
brother  operates  a  chicken  farm, 
aided  by  Mrs.  Smith,  who,  although 
not  blind,  went  to  the  Talladega 
school  to  learn  Braile  so  she  could 
help  her  husband  in  operatin 
chicken  business. 
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STAND  OPENED 
q>  BY  BLIND  MAN 

William  Hassett  of  South  Whit- 
tlesey avenue,  totally  blind  for  ft 
number  of  years,  today  opened  a 
candy,  tobacco  and  news  stand  in 
the  post  office  in  a  business  venture 
sponsored  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education    for   the   blind. 

Mr.  Hassett  returned  to  WalUng- 
ford  several  weeks  ago  from  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  trained 
in  the  art  of  getting  about  with  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog,  "Pal."  He  is  a  fa- 
miliar figure  cm  the  borough  streets. 
and  is  very  popular  with  his  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

The  stand  in  the  post  office  is 
permitted  under  a  recent  act  of 
Congress  to  provide  wasy  and 
means  for  blind  persons  to  earn 
their  living. 
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Blind  Washington  County 
Youth  Works  Chicken  Farm 


Nineteen-year-okr  Charles'  Lundy 


came      home  *.    from      the 


School  for  the  Blind  today,  tucked 
his  diploma  in  a  bureau  drawer 
and  pitched  in  to  help  with  the 
chores  on  his  father's  home  at 
Salem,  Washington  County. 

His  first  job,  says  The  Associated 
Press,  was  to  check  on  his  400 
chickens,  the  money  for  which  he 
sent  home  from  school  a  year  ago; 
his  second  to  determine  how  many 
more  he  can  buy  with  $50. 

Blinds  since  birth,  Lundy  plans 
to  run  the  poultry  end  of  the  farm 
while  his  father  takes  care  of  the 
dairy  and  crops.  And  he  is  certain 
t'  ;   enterprise   will   be   a  success. 

"For  the  past  three  years,"  he 
said.  "I  supported  myself  at  school 
with    my   chickens.    I    cleared    $230 


Bartawa- -money   left   to   buy    more   chicks." 


paid    railroad   fares   and-  had    some 


At  school,  he  said  he  had  30  regu- 
lar customers,  his  hens  produced 
between  40  and  50  dozens  of  eggs 
weekly.  On  the  farm,  he  hopes  to 
develop  a  real  "poultry  ranch." 

"You  see,  *  he  added,  "1  have  am- 
fcl.ions.  I  want  to  add  brooders,  in- 
cubators and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment as  business  comes  along." 

A  student  at  Batavia  for  13  years. 
Lund}  learned  the  poultry  business 
there.  He  keeps  his  chickens  in- 
doors and  by  use  of  special  pens 
and  fixed  places  for  equipment, 
cares  for  them  and  collects  his 
own  eggs. 

Help?   Lundy   frowns   upon   it. 

"I'm    going    to      have      complete 
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out  of  which  I  bought  my  clothes,  I  charge  of  the  poultry,"  he  asserte 


STATE  ASSISTS  BLIND 

aguzine  Stand  Opened  in  P.  0. 


The  second  of  twenty-three 
projects  which  the  state  depart- 
ment of  social  security  hopes  to 
start  during  1937,  in  a  campaign  to 
help  the  blind  earn  a  livelihood, 
went  into  operation  yesterday  in 
the  Seattle  postoffice  building. 

In  the  postoffice  lobby,  Robert 
A.  Scott,  who  has  conducted  a  mod- 
est stand  the  last  two  years,  was 
presiding  at  a  magazine,  tobacco 
and  candy  bar  shop  considerably 
expanded  with  a  little  financial 
help  from  the  social  security  de- 
partment's division  for  the  blind. 

D.  V.  Morris  of  Olympia,  staff 
assistant  in  the  blind  division,  ex- 
plained that  the  additional  stands 
to  be  established  in  government 
buildings,  industrial  plants  and  hos- 
pitals will  be  financed  through 
loans  from  service  clubs. 

Rotarians  aided  with  the  first  of 


the  stands,  In  Chehalis.  Lions' 
Clubs  in  Everett,  Tacoma  and  Spo- 
kane are  among  those  planning  this 
type  of  public  service  in  the  near 
future,  Morris  said. 

To  qualify  for  a  stand,  a  candi- 
date must  not  have  more  than  10. 
per  cent  vision,  must  be  a  citizen, 
resident  of  his  county  for  at  least  | 
one  year,  must  be  in  good  health 
and  in  need.  Experience  in  small 
shop  operation  will  help  secure  a 
recommendation  from  the  local 
social  security  administrator. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Paine,  manager,  Sixth 
UnitecvBmte*  Civil  Service  District, 
Feder&,^uijping,  Tuesday,  reported 
an  exarnynEftion  for  assistant  clerk- 
stenografohdr,  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Applicants  must  be 
experienced  in  the  use  of  braille 
and  braille  machines,  and  must 
have  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye,  when 
corrected  by  glasses.  The  salary  of 
$1,620  a  year  is  subject  to  a  Z%  per 
cent  deduction  toward  a  retirement 
annuity.  Full  information  may  be 
I  dbtained  in  the  manager's  office 
and  applications  must  be  accom-i 
panied  by  a  medical  certificate/ 
showing  the  condition  of  the  eye/ 
from  a  licensed  oculist,  optometry 
or  ophthalmologist. 
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POSITION*  FOR  BLIND 
OPEN  IN  WASHINGTON 


open  competitive  examina- 
tion for  an  assistant  clerk-steno- 
grapher for  the  blind  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  education, 
department  of  the'  interior.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  been  announc- 
ed by  the  United  States  civil  ser- 
vice commission. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
examination,  applicants  must  be 
experienced  in  the  use  of  braille 
and  braille  machines.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  examination  a  blind 
person  is  defined  as  one  having 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  vis- 
ual acuity  in  the  better  eye  when 
corrected  by  glasses.  Applica- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  a 
medical  certificate  from  a  duly 
licensed  oculist,  optometrist  or 
\  ophthamologist. 

The  position  carries  a  yearly  sal. 
ary  of  $1,620.  Applications  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  civil  service 
commissioners  in  Washington  not 
later  than  August  9.  Blanks  for 
making  application  for  the  ex- 
amination may  be  obtained  at  iMe 
local  post  office. 


at  Mir 


2  Blind  Youths 
Operating 
Cigar  Stand 

Two  blind  young  men,  Willard 
Ice  and  Jimmie  Simpson,  have 
taken  over  the  cigar  stand  in  the 
courthouse,  which  has  been  run 
for  the  past  year  by  Vannis  Ker- 
by.  Mr.  Kerby,  also  blind,  has  not 
enjoyed  good  health  for  some 
time  and  found  the  indoor  work 
too  much  for  him. 

Simpson  has  been  blind  since 
birth  and  is  now  in  high  school  at 
the  Jacksonville  state  school.  Ice 
has  been  blind  since  childhood 
and  despite  his  affliction  has  been 
I  able  to  go  through  high  school 
and  college  and  has  had  one  year 
of  law  at  University  Of  Illinois. 

The  two  will  run  the  cigar  stand 
until  school  begins  in  September 
when  they  plan  to  resume  their 
studies. 
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JQ8.  QFEN  FOR  BLIND 

|1  Service  Exam  for  Braille  Sys- 
tem Is  Announced  Here 

lere  is  an  opening  for  an  as- 
sistant clerk-stenographer  for  the 
blind  who  is  experienced  in  the  use 
of  Braille  and  Braille  machines  at 
a  salary  of  $1,620  a  year  in  the  of- 
fice of  education,  Department  of  In- 
terior in  Washington,  D.  C,  accord- 
ing to  H.  V.  Rice,  who  has  charge  of 
the  civil  service  examinations  in 
Wichita. 

Other  government  positions  open 
are  senior  motion  picture  director 
at  a  salary  of  $3,800;  motion  picture 
specialist  at  $2,600;  forest  service, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  so- 
cial security  board. 
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to  Earn  Own   Livinq  Bri 


iving  Dnngs 


9{f    Joy  to  Blind  Owner  of  News  Stand 


His  magazines,  newspapers,  cigars 
and  cigarets  are  so  arranged  that 
he  can  grasp  the  article  and  hand 
it  to  the  customer  or  indicate  its 
position  in  the  rack. 

A    placard    in    black    and    while 
hangs  above  the  stand.  It  reads:        J 
"Operated     by     James     A.     Tivol 
under   auspices   ot  the  Kansas  City 
-iaiion    for   the   Blind    and   the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind." 
Under    New   Law. 
Tivol,  whose  home   is  at  207  Ea-t. 
Thirty-second     street     terrace,     re- 
-d  his  commission  under  a  law 
a  year  ago  permitting  blind 
on-  to  operate  cigar  and  maga- 
ds  in  federal  building  and, 
'<?s. 
"Blind  persons  no  not   want    pity, 
harity,"  Tirol  asserted. 
"They  arc  skilled  producers  and  de- 
an  available   market  for    their, 


— journal-Post  rboio. 
James  A.  Tivol  is  shown  serving  onejof  his  regular  customers,  H.  C.  Koster,  labor  foreman  at  the  post  office. 

James  A.  Tivol  Appreciates  Action  of  Con- 
gress Authorizing  Use  of  Post  Office 
Space  by  Sightless. 

A  flame  for  the  welfare' of  his  fellow  "children  of  darkness"  burns 
fervently  behind  the  sightless  eyes  of  James  A.  Tivol,  operator  of  »' 
cigar  and  newspaper  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  general  post  office. 

As  postal  clerks  work  in  the  turmoil  of  seeing  the  mails  go  through, 
Tivol.  in  a  land  of  shadows,  works  quietly  but  efficiently  in  his  business.' 

Although  he  has  operated  the  stand  only  a  month,  the  World  war' 
veteran  has  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  location  of  his  wai-oc 
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"I  would  like  to  be  given  the  op-, 
'portunity  to  thank  individually 
each  person  who  was  instrumental 
in  passing  the  law  of  the  1936  con- 
gress permitting  blind  persons 
operate    these    stands. 

"I  was  a  happy  man  the  day  ij 
received  my  commission  as  were/ 
many  other  blind  veterans  when 
they  received  theirs.  It's  swell  to) 
know  you  are  making  your  own 
way. 

Have  Places  In  World. 

"The  blind  are  not  stagnant  per- 
sonalities, as  most  people  picture 
them,  but  can  take  a  place  in  the 
world   if  given  the  chance. 


"Recent  legislation  has  been  fav- 
orable to  us  and  I'm  confident  it 
will  continue  to  be  so.  July  6,  when 
the  president  signed  a  bill  per- 
mitting blind  persons  to  take  their 
guide  dogs  on  trains  and  other  con- 
veyances, it  was  like  returning  a 
crutch  to  a   cripple. 

"A  blind  person  accustomed  to  a 
'seeing  eye,'  (trained  German  shep- 
herd dog)  cannot  manage  well  with- 
out it.  The  dogs  are  constant  com- 
panions and  real  friends. 

A  customer  approached  the  stand 
and  Tivol  went  to  serve  him.  He 
made  change  with  a  smile,  said 
"Tank  you,"  the  customer  being  un- 
aware he  had  been  served  by  a 
blind  man. 
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Blindness  no  Hardship 

It's  Inconvenient  At  Times,  Says  M.  J.  Donnelly, 

Who  Runs  Post  Office  Newsstand,  But 

Hearing  Furnishes  Plenty  Of  Joy 


Michael  J.  Donnelly,  blind  opera- 
tor of  the  newsstand  at  the  post 
office,  who  says  it  is  inconvenient 
at  times  not  to  be  able  to  see  but 
there  is  plenty  of  fun  in  life,  just 
the  same. 

Blindness  is  an  inconvenience  at  times  but  not  a  source  of  unhappl- 
ness  or  bitterness,  according  to  Michael  J.  Donnelly,  the  young  man  in 
(charge  of  the  candy  and  cigar  stand  in  the  post  office.  This  stand  is 
the  second  established  in  Waterbury  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  the  Blind.  The  first,  in  charge  of  James  Mitchell,  has 
been  in  the  city  hall  for  the  past  several  years. 

Standing  at  Michael  Donnelly's  counter  the  observer  is  surprised  at 
the  number  of  purchasers  who  have  no  idea  that  the  man  behind  the 
counter  is  blind.  So  efficient  is  he,  so  carefully  has  he  memorized  the 
location  of  his  wares  and  so  easily  does  he  make  change  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  he  sees  nothing.  Sometimes  those  who  know  of 
his  affliction  try  with  the  kindest  intentions  n  the  world  to  help  hm  but 
they  only  hinder.    A  man  stepped  to  the  counter  the  other  day  and  said: 

"I  want  a  bar  that's  on  the  fourth  f 
shelf  the  second  from  the  left."' 
The  left,  of  course  was  Mr.  Don- 
nelly's right  and  he  was  confused 
until  another  customer  told  him  the 
nan  wanted  a  peanut  bar  for' 
which  he  immediately  reached. 

"If  he  had  told  me  the  name  of 
the  candy  he  wanted  I  wouldn't 
have  been  confused,"  he  said, 
"You  see,  I  memorize  their  posi- 
tions every  day  after  my  brother 
or  someone  else  puts  them  in  place 
for  me.  I  memorize  the  cigars 
too,  not  only  the  brands  but 
whether  they   are   light  or   dark." 

When  Donnelly  says  that  blind- 
ness is  only  an  inconvenience  he 
does  not  speak  as  one  who  never 
saw  the  light.  Until  he  was  12 
years  old  he  grew  up  on  Baldwin 
street,  where  he  was  born,  just  as 
other  boys  do  with  two  bright  eyes 
to  see  everything  that  makes  a 
boy's  world  so  wonderful.  He  was 
chopping  wood  one  day  when  a 
splinter  hit  him  in  the  eye  and  per- 
manently destroyed  the  sight.  The 
other  eye  went  blind  through  sym- 
pathy and  before  he  was  in  his 
teens  he  was  sightless. 


He  attended  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  where  he  com- 
pleted his  grammar  and  high 
school  courses,  specializing  in 
stenography  and  typewriting.  After 
his  graduation  he  entered  a  local 
business  college  for  a  further  six 
months'  course  in  stenography  and 
typewriting  and  later  got  a  job  at 
Lincoln  House.  He  worked  there 
jas  a  typist  for  five  years  and  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Mutual  Aid 
jrolls  where  he  wrote  up  investiga- 
tions, the  investigators  dictating 
Idirectly  to  him. 

He  describes  himself  as  "very 
happy"  at  his  post  office  stand.  He 
likes  to  listen  to  the  footsteps  echo- 
ing along  the  marble  floor  and  de- 
cide whether  the  customers  are 
men  or  women,  heavy  or  light,  and 
so  on.  His  hearing,  he  says,  has 
become  very  acute  since  his  blind- 
ness developed.  He  can  hear 
scraps  of  conversation  from  three 
or  four  areas  at  once  and  the  re- 
sults are  interesting.  He  likes  to 
be  in  place  where  so  many  per- 
sons come  and  go  and  is  looking 
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BliradMan  Is 
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Albljpd  man  was  named  Thursday 
to /gnjps_  visitors    to    offices    In    the 

w*%^,01,  He  is  Ernest  L.JReno. 
wlfo  for  14  years  operated  a  r/fresh- 
ggrt  stand  in   the  lobby  of  tf  first 

Reno,  who  sold  his  stand  /recently 
and  moved  to  Colorado  for  h/  health 
knows  the  location  of  ever/office  in 
the  capitol  and  is  aoqu/nted  with 
most  of  the  employees/Reno's  in- 
formahon  desk  is  on  /e  first  floor 
of   the   capitol. 


forward  to  the  holiday  season  when 
he  can  hear  the  hurrying  crowds 
carrying  in  Christmas  packages  to 
be  weighed. 

"Not  being  able  to  see  is  some- 
times inconvenient  when  you  want 
to  find  something  in  a  hurry,"  says 
Mr.  Donnelly,  "but  aside  from  that 
it  need  not  be  such  a  terrible  hard- 
ship. With  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blnid  giving  equipment  to 
earn  a  living,  a  person  who  is 
otherwise  healthy  can  get  along  all 
right." 
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YOUTH  'OPERATES 
CONCESSION  HERE 

Stand  is  Opened  in  Post  Office  by 
Carey   Baker,  Sponsored,  bjU-, 
7   '  School  for  Blind 

Carey  Baker,  son  of  Mrs.  Lelia 
Baker,  Danville,  today  opened  a 
concession  in  the  lobby  of  the  post 

office  here,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville. 

Mr.  Baker  will  handle  all  varie- 
ties of  candy,  chewing  gum,  cig- 
arettes, cigars,  and  tobacco,  and  a 
complete  line  of  sandwiches. 

Stands  similar  to  Mr.  Bakers 
are  being  operated  in  Louisville, 
Lexington,  and  Frankfort  by  per- 
sons endorsed  by  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind.  Authority  for 
the  use  of  post  offices  by  persons 
who  have  lost  their  sigh/  was 
granted  by  Congress  ear/y  this 
year.  Concessions  are  gjftan  only 
to  persons  recommended  by  the 
state  societies  for  the  blind. 
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New  Business— First  Customer 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merwin  Cutsforth,  both  blind,  yesterday  established 
in  the  old  federal  building  on  Morrison  street  M™*"™**^ 
Sixth  avenues,  the  first  candy  and  tobacco  stand  ever  to  be  operated 
In  a federal  building  in  Oregon.  The  new  business  was  xnade .pos- 
sible bv  the  recent  Randolph-Shepard  act  of  congress.  They  are 
shown  here  behind  the  counter,  with  their  first  customer,  Miss  Perle 
Olsen,  at  extreme  right. 


In  charge  of  the  stand  were 
blind  Merwin  Cutsforth  and  his 
blind  wife,  Elizabeth. 

The  new  business  was  made 
possible  by  the  recent  Randolph- 
Shepard  act  of  congress. 

Co-operating  in  giving  the 
Cutsforths  a  start  in  their  new 
venture  were  the  Oregon  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  the  re- 
habilitation service  of  the  state 
board  for  vocational  education 
and  the  Portland  Lions  club. 

The  Lions  club  advanced  the 
showcases  and  equipment. 

Probably  three  more  stands 
will  be  established  in  other  Port- 
land federal  buildings. 


GETS  GANDYSTAND 

tuple  First  to  Run 
;      Shop  Under  New  Act 


The  first  candy  and  tobacco 
counter  ever  to  be  operated  in 
a  federal  building  in  Oregon 
was  established  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon in  the  old  postoffice 
building  on  Morrison  street,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues, 
where  a  postal  station  was  re- 
established August^ 
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Firm  Employs  Blind  Men 
For  Assembly  Line  Work 

Cleveland  Plant  Reports  They 
Do  Well  at  Jobs 

CLEVELAND,  Sept.  7  (UP;.— 
William  Bost,  Joseph  Garuk  and 
John  Fuduric  are  blind,  but  they  go 
to  work  daily  on  the  assembly  line 
in  a  factory.  Beside  them  work  John 
Danley,  seventy-eight  years  old,  who 
got  his  job  when  he  was  seventy- 
three  years  old,  and  Jacob  Mahler, 
who  long  ago  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye.  All  are  regarded  as  efficient  pro- 
ducers. 

They    are    employed    by   the    Up- 
son-Walton company.   Their   job   is 
1  to  attach  nuts  and  clamps  to  the    j 
U-shaped   bolts   used   on  cables   in  > 
construction  work. 

Danley  has  worked  steadily  for 
five  years,  and  Mahler  for  two  years. 

"They're  all  fast  at  their  work, 
and  they  get  along  comfortably  in 
spite  of  their  handicap,"  said  Dewey 
Peterson,  shop  superintendent.  "Ga- 
ruk goes  to  and  from  home  by  street- 
car with  no  one  to  help  him.  Danley 
goes  home  with  Bost  and  Fuduric." 

Interest  of  the  late  John  W.  Wal- 
ton in  finding  jobs  for  handicapped 
men  resulted  in  a  policy,  developed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  of  hir- 
ing several  blind  men  to  work  in 
the  company's  assembly  rooms. 

"Mr.  Dalton  found  that  men  han- 
dicapped as  to  eyesight  could  do  as 
well  and  sometimes  better,  assem- 
bling U-bolts,  nuts  and  clamps"  ex- 
plained Frank  J.  Hemler,  secretary 
of  the  company,  "and  there  have 
been  several  such  men  in  the  de- 
partment, placed  m  co-operaticn 
with  the  Society  for  the  Blind." 


BJM3  News  Dealer 
"f^rs-ftjew  Law  Test 


Jack  fisher    Wins    Order 
From  Supreme  Court 

The  supreme  court  ordered  the 
state  board  of  bar  examiners  Friday 
to  review  examination  of  Jack  N. 
Fisher,  blind  Oklahoma  City  man, 
who  failed  to  pass  the  June  bar  exam-  , 
inations. 

Fisher  formerly  operated  a  news  I 
stand  in  the  Oklahoma  county  court- 1 
house. 

The   court   also   ordered   the   board  j 
to  review  three  other  examination  pa-  j 
pers— those  of  Hoy  M.  Clark,  Okmul- 
gee;   Robert   Claud  Smith   jr.,   Ponca  | 
City,  and  Wade  Pipkin,  Seminole. 

John  F.  Warfield,  Oklahoma  City,  j 
was  granted  a  temporary  permit  to 
practice  law  until  the  results  of  next 
December's  bar  examinations  are 
known.     Next  Tuesday  the  court  will 

iswear  in  99  new  nt-tni-novs 
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BImd  xWn/i  Gets  New  Stairs 


(Jews,  CIGAR  STAND 
IS  OPENED  BY  BLIND 


Anthony  Obstarczvt.-*w*^a  rus , 
customers  today  irfThe  tint  news 
and  cigar  stand  to  be  opened  by  the 
BuffafoiAss^on  for  the  Blind 
in  a  pVfAc  buntrme  in  Buffalo.  His 
stand  eV  the  f>st  floor  of  the 
Erif  County    Office    Bldg.,    134   W. 

TJInn-lfl       Gf 

Mr  Obstarczyk,  25,  of  32  Town- 
send  Ave.,  was  blinded  in  December, 
1933  while  hunting  rabbits.  Stands 
1  over  which  blind  men  are  custodians 
have  been  maintained  for  several 
years  in  City  Hall,  County  Hall,  thj 
Post  Office  Bldg.  and  the  new 
eral  Courthouse. 
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Happiest  man  in  town  today  is  Chester  Oglesby,  36-year-old 
blind  man  of  2525  Selma  avenue.  He's  happy  because  he  s  back 
an  his  own  today-waking  his  own  living  again  after  more  than 
a  half  dozen  years  of  enforced  idleness. 

Back  in  pre-depression  days,  Oglesby  earned  his  livelihood 
by  piano  tuning  and  typing.  Blind  eyes  didn't  slow  his  fn^iers 
down  as  they  sped  over  the  typewriter's  keyboarn  with  a  dicta- 
phone furnishing  him  with  subject  matter. 

But  Oglesby  was  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Yesterday,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  KnoxviUe  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  he  was  back  at  work  agumrThrvrgtmtzation 
had  set  him  up  in  business  as  a  vendor  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  cold 
dinkk,  Homes,  and  nuts  at  the  entrance  to  the  finance  depart- 
ment at  City  Hall.  .  _■ -■- .  ■      ■ 

Oglesby  is  the  second  blind  person  to  be  launched  on  a  ca- 
reer of  financial  independence  within  the  last  six  weeks  by  the 
association.  Miss  LiUie  Byrd  was  recently  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar stand  at  the  Courthouse.  Both  are  Knox  countians,  the  asso- 
ciation .placing  only  local  men  and  women  in  such  **»*»£■  . 

In  i.V  above  picture  Oglesby  is  shown  making  his  first  saie^ 
The   buyer  **  City  Manager  George  R.   Dempster.  ^ 
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NEW  WORK  FOR  BLIND — The  first  news  and  cigar  stand  to  be  operated  in  a  public 
building  under  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  BJ,|nj&.was  opened  yesterday 
in  the  County  Office  Building.  John  C.  Stiglmeier,  deputy  county  clerk,  the  first  cus- 
tomer, makes  a  purchase  from  Anthony  Obstarczyk,  the  custodian. 


Blind  Girl  Enters  Hill 
Journalism  School 

A  brave,  ambitious  Syracitse  girl  embarked  on  a  university 
career  today  with  registration  of  blind  Gertrude  Kassel,  513, 
Harrison  st.,  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 

Today  the  unseeing  girl  began  her  * 


participation  in  campus  activities, 
guided  by  her  inseparable  friend  and 
companion,  19 -year-old  Maxine 
Caldwell,  a  fellow  student  and 
reader  to  the  blind  student. 

Both  girls  have  the  same  classes, 
both  have  similar  interests,  and  as 
Gertrude  Kassel  intimated  today, 
she  is  radiant  with  confidence  and 
hope  so  long  as  she  can  lean  for 
support  on  the  arm  of  Maxine. 

And  why  did  Miss  Kassel  choose 
a  journalism  career? 

She  had  always  been  interested  in 
writing,  and  after  an  interview  last 
June  with  Miss  Katherine  Smith, 
famed  blind  Buffalo  newspaper- 
woman, her  youthful  aspirations 
took  form.  Miss  Smith  had  been  the 
principal  speaker  at  Percy  Hughes 
School  graduation  exercises. 


"I  was  able  to  do  it,"  Miss 
Smith  had  said,  "and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  shouldn't  be  able  to 
go  ahead  and  make  a  mark  for 
yourself  in  the  same  field. 

"Of  course,"  she  added,  "it  re- 
quires courage." 

Gertrude  Kassel  undoubtedly  has 
that  courage.  Blind  since  birth  she 
surmounted      obstacle      after 
in   her  struggle  to   secure 


has 

obstacle 

an  education. 

Gertrude  and  Maxine  are  both  of 
the  same  opinion:  College  shouldn't 
be  too  difficult. 

Last  year  the  pair  attended  Syra- 
cuse collegiate  center,  where  pretty 
Maxine  acted  as  Gertrude's  reader 
for  the  first  time.  Since  they  have 
been  inseparable. 


This  enthusiastic  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Kassel  has  no  fears. 
Confident  and  purposeful,  she  faces 
a  new  experience  in  campus  life. 
And  her  sole  fear  is  that  she  max. 
miss  some  activity. 
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Local  pnd  Youth  Opens  New  News  Stand 


■  "/      -: :  ''       :-       :      :*  .:  " 

Although  totally  blind,  Gerel  E.  Croft,  of  964  Twenty-ninth  street,  has  little  trouble  in  suppling  his 
customer's  needs  with  the  ease  and  speed  of  a  more  fortunate  newsstand  proprietor.  Since  the  opening 
of  his  establishment  last  Saturday  in  front  of  the  old  postoffice  at  Chestnut  avenue  and  Eleventh 
street,  he  has  proven  that  he  can  place  his  hands  easily  upon  any  article  included  in  the  complete  and 
varied  assortment  of  merchandise. 

"Jerry"  as  he  is  more  popularly  known  is  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  In  Pittsburg  and  formerly  conducted  a  newsstand  in  the  federal  building  on  Eleventh  avenue. 
George  Hackenburg,  a  guild  representative  of  the  state  council  for  the  blind,  is  in  Altoona  to  assist  the 
operator  until  he  becomes  established  in  his  new  place  of  business. 

According  to  reports,  the  establishment  of  the  present  business  venture  marks'  the  36th  newsstand 
throughout  the  state  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  state  council  for  the  blind.  It  also  marks  the 
fourth  one  established  in  federal  property  under  arrangements  in  the  BandoJph-Shepard  bill. 


BLIND  OPERATE 
SWITCHBOARDS 
ANp  TYPE  WELL 

Denafoiiftration  of  Ability 

Of  fflind  Office  Work- 

erS^ls  Given. 


A  demonstration  of  a  blind 
son  efficiently  operating  a  switch- 
board and  typewriter  was  given  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
here  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  positions  for 
blind  students  in  the  business 
houses   in  this  territory. 

The  demonstration  was  in  charge 
of  Carl  C.  Wiley,  field  agent  for  the 
blind  from  the  state  school  at 
Jacksonville.  Mr.  Wiley,  who  is  also 
blind,  brought  with  him  James  Cox 
who  operates  the  equipment  with 
unusual   skill. 

The  switchboard  is  the  same  as 
used  in  offices  everywhere  with  the 
eception  of  an  extra  board  to  the 
left  side  of  the  instrument.  This 
board  is  the  Watson  Touch  Pilot 
system  and  contains  numbers  in 
Braille,  formed  by  small  brass  tacks 
driven  into  the  board.  Beside  each 
number  is  a  small  hole. 

A  Simple  Procedure. 

When  a  call  is  received  on  the 
switchboard  a  small  pin  extends 
from  one  of  the  holes  at  the  same 
time- the  light  on  th»  board  flashes 
and  the  buzzer  sounds.  The  oper- 
ator sweeps  his  hand  across  the 
board,  feels  the  pin  and  the  num- 
ber at  the  same  time  and  then 
plugs  in  the  proper  cord.  It  is  as 
simple    as    that. 

Operators  are  trained  to  handle 
from  three  to  four  hundred  calls 
an  hour,  Mr.  Wiley  said.  That 
number  is  far  greater  than  the 
average  number  received  by  one  op- 
erator in  even  the  busiest  offices. 

If  a  person  wishes  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage, the  operator  either  takes  it  on 
a  tvpewriter  or  on  a  Hall  Braille 
Writer.  The  Hall  Braille  Writer 
punches  the  letters  in  the  paper 
and  a  sort  of  a  shorthand  system 
has  been  devised.  Messages  taken 
injhis  way  are  later  transcribed  on 
the  typewriter. 

A  Sixth  Sense. 

Most  blind  persons  are  able  to 
get  about  almost  as  well  as  persons 
with  sight.  One  of  the  strangest 
things  to  the  average  person  is  the 
sightless  person's  ability  to  keep 
from  running  into  objects. 

This  ability  to  "feel"  a  wall  in 
front  of  them  or  trees  at  the  edge 
of  a  sidewalk  as  one  passes  by,  was 
described  by  Mr.  Wiley  as  a  sort  of 
j  sixth  sense.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  explain  it  exactly,  although 
echoes  and  wind  currents  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it." 


Mr.  Wiley  said  that  the  ability  to 
"feel"  objects  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  those  who  cannot  see. 
In  persons  who  need  light  to  get 
about  this  sense  lies  dormant.  Mr. 
Wiley  gave  as  an  example  his  wife, 
who  is  not  blind  and  who  drives 
the  automobile  while  traveling. 
Mrs.  Wiley  has  become  accustomed 
to  going  around  the  house  at  night 
without  turning  on  the  lights  and 
Mr.  Wiley  said  she  can  get  about 
almost  as  well  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Cox  said  he  "hears"  objects 
rather  than  "feels"  them.  The 
echo  of  his  footsteps  resounding 
from  a  tree  or  the  interruption  of 
the  wind  as  it  rounds  telephone 
poles  are  things  that  a  blind  person 
notices. 

Renews  Acquaintance. 

While  in  Quincy,  Mr.  Cox  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  a 
classmate,  Roscoe  Barnes,  332  Vs  Elm 
street.  Mr.  Barnes  was  graduated 
from  the  school  for  the  blind  in  1930 
and  Mr.  Cox  was  graduated  in  1931. 
Mr.  Barnes  now  operates  a  system 
of  candy  machines  in  Quincy— prob- 
ably the  only  slot  machines  that 
really  pay  out  every  time  you  put 
in  a  nickel.  ,  ..    .   „. 

Several  business  men  visited  tne 
demonstration.  Mr.  Cox,  besides 
graduating  from  the  school  for  the 
blind,  attended  the  music  school  at  | 
Jacksonville  and  plays  the  piano,  as 
well  as  other  instruments.  § 
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BLIND  OPERATOR 
MAK 


Lions  Club  Enthusiastic  Over 

Report  About  Its  Social 

Service  Venture 

"I  am  constantly  surprised  to 
;note  how  well  Leo  Udell  gets  onto 
[prices  and  arrangements  of  stocks 
in  his  new  stand,"  Arthur  Ellis  re- 
ported to  the  Lions  club  this  noon 
jin  recounting  the  progress  of  the 
blind  operator  of  the  vending  stand 
in  the  Federal  building  lobby.  "After, 
only  one  week  of  training,  he  can 
readily  get  any  of  the  12  different 
brands  of  cigarets,  15  kinds  of  candy 
bars  or  11  brands  of  cigars  without 
assistance,"  Ellis  added. 
Keen  to  Learn 

For  the  last  three  days  Udell  has 
opened  the  stand  alone,  Ellis  says. 
He  handles  all  reserve  stocks  and, 
replenishes  displays  by  himself  and 
his  one  desire  now  is  to  handle  it 
all  alone. 

Gross  sales  for  the  stand  to  date' 
have  been  $85.48  and  aside  from  the  | 
initial  $18  spent  by  Lions  when  the 
they  opened  the  stand  last  Thurs- 
day, this  income  represents  bona- 
fide  business.  Ellis  estimates  the 
stand  will  gross  $300  a  month,  net- 
ting its  blind  operator  between  $85 
and  $70  for  his  time. 

Harvey  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
blind-aid  football  game  to  be  played 
October  30  betwen  Lincoln  high  of 
Tacoma  and  Yakima  high  reported 
on  progress  of  publicity  and  ticket- 
selling  plans.  So  far  Lions  have  tak- 
en 1500  tickets. 

To  Aid  Ellensburg  Chapter 

Advertising  assistance  has  been 
promised  from  several  business  or- 
ganizations in  the  city  and  the  Ta- 
coma club  has  promised  to  give  the 
game  every  support  and  intends  to 
send  over  a  delegation. 

A  communication  was  received 
from  Claude  W.  Kane,  international 
Lions  organizer,  requesting  the  Yak- 
ima group  to  become  sponsors  of  the 
new  chapter  being  formed  in  El- 
lensburg. It  was  decided  to  send  the 
club  orchestra  and  six  car-loads  of 
Lions  to  Ellensburg  for  that  group's 
first  meeting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
night. 

Guy  Brace,  affiliated  with  the 
Yakima  junior  college,  was  formally 
inducted  into  the  club  by  Clyde 
Samson. 

Walter  Swanson  was  a  guest  of 
the  Lions  this  noon. 
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Blind  Man  Operates  Stand 


Although  Sightless,  He  Fills 
Orders  and  Makes  Change 


Charles  Holcombe,  28,  of  135 
West  Hanover  Street,  is  happily 
situated  in  his  new  position  as 
manager  of  the  tobacco  and  candy 
stand  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
Federal  Building. 

Charles  lost  his  sight  nine  years 
ago,  but  at  once  decided  to  make 
the' best  of  it.  He  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
learned  Braille,  the  system  of 
reading  from  raised  type,  and  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in    .  Conn.,    which    fitted 

him  for  useful  trades. 


Finally  he  was  selected  by  the1 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  manage  a  stand  in 
the  local  post  office  building.  The 
concession  was  created  by  the  re- 
cent Federal  Randolph  Shephard 
Act,  which  grants  permission  to 
State  commissions  for  the  blind  to 
license  stands  in  Federal  struc- 
tures with  the  purpose  of  provid 
ing  employment  for  persons 
handicapped  by  loss  of  vision. 

Charles  has  all  of  the  cigarettes, 
cigars  and  candies  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  on  the  shelves, 
and  their  position  memorized.     It 


takes  him  no  longer  to  fulfill  a1 
demand  for  a  specific  brand  of 
cigar  or  candy  than  it.  odinarily 
would  for  a  person  with  normal 
eyesight. 

He  makes  change  by  feeling  the 
size  of  the  coin  with  his  fingertips 
inserting  it  in  a  mechanical  coin 
contrivance  he  wears  around  his 
waist,  and  extracting  from  the 
change  container  the  correct 
amount. 

Holcombe  resides  at  the  West 
Hanover  Street  address  with  his 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  T! 
Holcombe.  He  was  selected  by 
Postmaster  Jennings,  Mrs.  Robert 
P.  Fischelis  and  J.  Goodner  Gill, 
acting  as  a  committee  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  Jersey 
j  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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Blind  Youth  Enrolls 
To  Study  Journalism 


New  York  University  inaugu- 
rated its  new  academic  year  last 
week  with  a  blind  student,  Dan- 
iel Boyle,  twenty-two  years  old, 
of    Bayonne,    N.    J.,    registered   in 

I  the    post-graduate    course    in    the 

I  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Boyle  intends  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  out  of  "one  year's 
worth  of  journalism  courses,"  and 
then  get  a  job  at  newspaper  work. 
Although  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  offered  an  opportunity 
to  be  "gainfully  employed  in  the 
work  to  which  I  have  devoted  iny 

j  life,"  he  was  not  ready  to  reveal 

I  his  future  employer's  name. 
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.EGA'L  FIGHT  DUE  ON 
^COURTHOUSE  STAND 


A  legM  battle  was  mapped  today 
by  Walter  King,  state  commissioner 
for  the  adult  blind,  and  J.  Harry  ! 
Johfigonr-assisianJ^aUsrney  general,; 
to  prevent  Jim  Keesey,  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Indians,  from 
taking  the  soft  drinks  concession  in 
the  new  courthouse. 

The  Oklahoma  County  Commis- 
sion recently  awarded  Mr.  Keesey 
the  contract  for  $150  a  month  and 
a  bonus. 

Mr.  King  will  contend  this  lease 
violates  the  state  law  giving  blind 
persons  the  right  to  establish  stand: 
in  public  buildings,   but  after  con 
f erring  with  Mr.  Johnson  tod 
he^-would    not   comment    until 
'Keesey  occupies  his  stand 

An  injunction  request  is  exn£fi#d 
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^EM»  BOY  BEGINS  NEW 

SINESS  IN  POST  OFFICE 

frviptirow    Bates,    a    blind    touth, 
,hsfc   opened   a   confectionery   stand 
an  the  lob-by  of  the  Somerset  post 
:  office  for  the  sale   of  candies  and 
.tobaccos.     Congress     recently     ap- 
proved legislation  authorizing  blind 
persons  to  operate  such  stands,  and 
i  has  placed  them  under  supervision 
,of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
I  Mr.  Bates  is  the  son  of  Jim  Bates 
(of  Grundy.     He  is  a  splendid,  de- 
serving  young   man,    and   has    the 
'best  wishes  of  many  friends    _^" 
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BROADEN  ROLES 
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FOR  BUNIUID 


Attorney  General  Holds  Fund 

Avapabls  for  Other 

I   Than  Machines 
j   /.    

Men\be\sj)f  the  16th  Legislature' 
who  wrote' the  law  providing  for  the1 
[establishment  of  vending  stands  in 
(public  buildings  to  be  operated  by 
the  blind  weren't  thinking  of  what 
they  were  saying  when  they  defined 
|the  word  "vending,"  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mac  Q.  Williamson  said  Satur-^ 
day.  / 

Mr.  Williamson's  statement  can/e 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  Jojpn 
Rogers,  state  examiner  and  inspec- 
tor, for  an  interpretation  of  Hotyse 
Bill  No.  431,  in  which  ''vending"  was 
specifically  defined  as  "any  kind  of 
machine  that,  gives  value  received  in 
merchandise  for  the  money  placed  in 
the  machine   ...   it  is  especially  I 
provided  that   nothing  .in  this   act  I 
shall  be  interpreted  to  give  any  per-  j 
son  the  right  or  permit  to'  operate  I 
any  kind  of  a  game  or  slot  machine." 

"To  hold  that  the  stand  concession 
revolving  fund  could  only  be  spent 
for  machines  would  in  effect  ascribe 
to  the  Legislature  an  intent  and  pur- 
pose to  promote  and  encourage  the 
use  of  vending  machines  rather  than 
the-  purpose  of  assisting  blind  per- 
sons to  become  self-supporting," 
the  attorney  general  wrote. 

So,  in  effect  the  Adult  Blind  Com- 
mission can  spend  money  for  fix- 
tures and  equipment  for  the  stands, 
apples,  cigars  and  other  sundries  not 
sold  in  vending  machines. 

The  Adult  Blind  Commission  can- 
not be  held  liable  for  the  rental  on 
the  stands  in  public  buildings.  The 
blind  operators  will  be  responsible 
for  that,  Mr.  Williamson  wrote. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $20,- 
000  for  use  of  the  Adult  Blind  Com- 
mission in  setting  uV^concession 
stands  in  public  buildings.  The  law 
provided  that  the  stand  operators 
must  pay  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  back  to  the  com- 
mission as  rental. 

\  This  2  to  5  per  cent /must  be  paid 
las  long  as  the  blind  commission  has 
(the  lease,  even  thoygh  enough  has 
been  paid  in  to  pay  for  the  fixtures 
and  initial  cost,  /Mr.  Williamson 
added. 
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Blind  Son  Of  Widow  Sets  Out  To  Earn  Own 
Livelihood  By  Operating  Concessions 
Stand  In  Courthouse  Lobby 


Twenty-one-year-old  James  Waiters  of  Crichton,  is  carrying  on  despite  his  great  physical  handicap  of 
blindness.  He  operates  a  concession  stand  in  the  courthouse,  confident  of  making  it  successful; — Watters, 
wearing  dark  glasses,  is  shown  at  his  stand  receiving  the  counsel  of  Walter  Bruce,  equipped  with  artificial 
legs.  After  Watters  learns  the  business,  Bruce  may  leave  him  and  go  into  his  own  business — that  of  oper- 
ating a  fruit  wagon.    (Press  Register  Staff  Photo) 


'Ey&l  To  -f  rain  21-Year- 
Oldf  Jaines  Watters  Are 
Furnished  By  A  Man 
Equipped  With  Arti- 
ficial Legs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  happiest  young 
business  men  in  Mobile  today  is 
blind  James  Watters,  21-year-old 
son  of  widowed  Mrs.  David  Watters 
of   Crichton. 

Reason :  For  the  first  time  in  his 
he  has  good  prospects  of  earn- 
ing his  own  living. 

Young  Watters  is  now  operating 
a,  concessions  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Mobile  County  courthouse,  and, 
doing  so  proficiently,  despite  his 
blindness.     His   venture   was   made 


possible  through  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation division  of  the  Ala- 
bama department  of  education,  with 
the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind 
co-operating.  ' 

Under  the  direction  of  Frank  H. 
Echols,  assistant  supervisor  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  work,  Wat- 
ters has  set  up  a  little  stand,  where 
he  is  selling  drinks,  candies  and. 
tobaccos  to  employes  of  the  county 
and  others.  The  education  depart- 
ment owns  his  equipment  and  ad- 
vanced him  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase his  stock.  Now,  after  slight- 
ly more  than  a  week  oi  operation, 
he  has  already  made  comparatively 
good  payments  on  the  loan. 

Believes    Problem    Solved 

"All  my  life— one  of  complete 
darkness."  Watters  said,  "I  have* 
worried  considerably  over  the  prob- 


lem of  becoming  economically  inde- 
pendent. This  stand,  I  believe,  is 
the   solution   of   that   problem." 

"Happy?"  the  young  man  asked, 
making  sure  of  his  interrogator's 
query,  "of  course,  I'm  extremely  so.f 
You'd  be,  too,  if  you  found  yourself 
reaching  maturity  without  a  means 
of  a  livelihood,  and  then  suddenly 
your  friends  made  that  means  pof- 
sible."  .  i 

Utilizing   his   super-sensitive  fin- : 
gers,  Watters  has  no  trouble  find- 
ing   the    articles    requested  by  his 
customers,   and,  best  of  all.   he  : 
becoming    quite    adept    at    making 
change. 

"Eyes"  Help  Him 

An  interesting  feature  of  Watter's 
inauguration  of  his  enterprise  Is 
the  fact  that  through  what  Echols 
calls  a  "double-rehabilitation"  case, 


"eyes"  to  train  him  in  operation 
of  his  stand  are  furnished  by  Walter 
Bruce,  who  the  rehabilitation  agency 
has  fitted  with  artificial  legs,  so 
he  may  go  into  gainful  employment. 
Bruce  has  been  retained  by  Echols 
to  sit  beside  Watters  for  several 
weeks,  advise  him  as  to  purchase 
of  stock  and  other  details. 

Bruce,  whose  legs  were  so  severely 
smashed  when  he  was  run  over  by 
a  city  garbage  truck  on  March  9, 
1935,  that  amputation  of  both  ap- 
pendages was  necessary,  plans  to  go) 
In  business  for  himself— probably\ 
operating  a  fruit  wagon — as  soort 
as  Watters  is'  able  to  carry  on  at 
the  stand  without  his  "eyes."  . 

They're  a  congenial,  happy  pair. 
this  blind  young  man,  and  legless 
Bruce.  Upon  talking  with  them  at 
their  little  stand,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  cheerful  mood  in  which  he 
finds  them.  Watters  sits  or  stands 
practically  motionless  when  not 
waiting  on  a  customer,  listening  in- 
tently to  what's  going  on  around, 
and  evincing  a  keen  interest  in 
practically  every  subject  discussed. 
Watters'  blindness  has  not  iso- 
lated him  from  affairs  of  the  world, 
state,  nation  and  the  civic  life.  In- 
stead, by  virtue  of  a  10-year  course 
in  the  Talladega  School  for  the 
Blind,  he,  through  reading  Braille, 
has  kept  comparatively  Well  versed 
on  these  subjects.  In  addition  he  j 
plays  a  piano  and  is  a  capable 
typist. 

Watters  pointed  out  today  that 
his  business  will  not  be  operated 
as  a  charity  project. 

"All  profits  accruing  from  it  are 
mine,"  he  said,  "and  none  of  them 
are  participated  in  by  any  group 
or  individual.  Certain  friends  have 
made  this  business  possible  for  me 
and  I  am  determined  to  make  it  a 
success."  Watters  explained  the 
"certain  friends"  include  Nicholas 
T.  Stallworth,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  and  Miss, 
Flossie  Herzfeld,  director  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

He  also  expressed  appreciation  to 
lEchols  for  his  part  in  establishing 
!the  stand. 

Watters  is  authorized  to  operate; 
his  stand  under  an  act  of  the,; 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  which  en-, 
ables  blind  persons  to  set  up  con- 
cession stands  in  public  or  federal 
buildings.  Permission  for  use  of  the 
courthouse  was  given  by  Sheftff  R. 
L.  Holcombe,  Echols  said, 
i  Similar  projects  are  in  operation 
fat  Do  than,  Athens,  Selma  and  Bir- 
mingham. No  other  projects  are 
contemplated  here  for  the  next  few 
months,  he  explained. 

The  education  department, 
through  its  vocational  rehabilitation 
division,  is  now  training  91  per- 
sons for  gainful  employment  in  the 
18  counties  comprising  the  Mobile 
district.  Of  this  number,  47  are  in 
training  schools,  35  in  what  is 
termed  as  employment  training  and 
9  in  actual  appliance  of  their  knowl- 
edge. Twenty-seven  of  the  91  be- 
ing trained  are  Mobile  Countians. 
The  following  shows  distribution 
by  job  objective  of  trainees  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  in  the  Mo- 
bile district  as  of  September  30, 
,1937: 


Agricultural  education,  1;  arti- 
ficial limb  mechanic,  1;  auto  me- 
chanics, 6;  auto  parts,  2;  beauty  cul- 
ture, 1;  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing, 8;  business  administration,  2; 
chair  caneing,  1;  commercial  art,  1; 
dentistry,  2;  dictaphone  operation, 
2;  electrical  engineering,  1;  fashion 
design,  1;  fender  and  body  repair,  2; 
furniture  repair,  ,2;  industrial  chem- 
istry, 2;  industries  for  the  blind,  1; 
insurance  salesman,  1;  job  printing, 
1;  lawyer,  1;  linotype  operator,  2; 
minister,  1;  mattress  repair,  1; 
newspaper  work  (Gen.),  1;  poultry 
culture,  3;  presser,  1;  radio  repair, 
3;  refrigerator  repair,  2;  shirt  mill 
mechanic,  1;  shoe  repair,  1;  steno- 
bookkeeping,  12;  teacher  training,  8; 
textile  training,  1;  theater  machine 
operator,  1;  watch  repair,  1;  weld- 
ing, 1.  Appliance  and  employment: 
Truck  farming,  1 ;  filling  station  at- 
tend, 1;  presser,  1;  domestic  servant, 
1;  truck  driver,  2;  barber,  1;  cotton 
mill  worker,  1;  convict  guard,  1; 
fruit  peddler,  1. 

Total  number  of  occupations,  45; 
total  number  cases-,'  93. 


News  Stand 
In  Post  Office 
Formally  Open 


First  Such  Stand  In  Arizona, 

Run  By  Blind  Man,  To  Be 

Model  For  Others 


The  first  post  office  newsstand 
in  Arizona,  operated  by  Theo  Bush- 
nell,  who  became  blind  about  five 
years  ago,  was  formally  opened  to- 
day in  the  lobby  of  the  Tucson 
post  office. 

The  stand  was  made  possible  un- 
der the  Randolph-Sheppard  bill,  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress,  which 
permits  the  blind  to  operate  stand 
concessions  in  all  federal  buildings 
through  the  country. 

Bushnell  has  designed  a  method 
of  drawing  charts  locating  merchan- 
dise in  Braille,  and  he  has  also  set 
up  a  complete  bookkeeping  system 
in  Braille  which  will  enable  him 
to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  trans- 
actions. 

Aided  by  Lions  Club 
Bushnell  was  backed  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  stand  by  the  Tucson 
Lions  club  which  has  as  one  of  its 
major  objectives  rehabilitation  work 
for  the  blind.  The  Tucson  stand 
will  be  the  model  from  which  future 
stands;  in  the  state  will  develop. 

When    completely    equipped    the 

stand  will  carry  a  complete  line  of 

cigars,     cigarettes,     and     tobaccos; 

j  mints,   gum,  dry  package  candies, 

|  stationery,    souvenirs,    and    kodak 

films. 

Active  in  securing  the  stand  for 
Bushnell  were:  H.  V.  Bene,  super- 
visor of  vocational  rehabilitation; 
Jack  Wilson,  past  president  of  the 
Tucson  Lions  club;  Pete  Waggoner, 
past  district  governor  of  Arizona 
Lions  clubs;  Rudolph  Zepeda,  pres- 
ident of  the  Lions  club,  and  Vincent 
Hengesbach,  chairman  of  the  club's 
committee  on  work  for  the  blind. 

The  merchandise  was  supplied  by 
John  McCrannie;  the  counter  case 
by  W.  E.  Roediger,  and  the  maga- 
zine racks  by  Frank  Putter.  Paint- 
ing and  finishing  were  done  by 
Q.  J.  Nichols  of  the  Arizona  Paint 
company. 
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5ylva  Lions  Will 
Assist  Blind  Man 
In  Opening  Stand 

Mr  Glenn  Hooper,  age  30,  of 
Tuckaseegee.N.  C.  Began  losing 
sight  at  age  of  15  and  completly 
blind  at  20  years  of  age.  Studied 
at  N.C.Training School  for  blind 
at  Raleigh.N.C. 

He  will  operate  stand  on  Main 
Street  formerly  known  as  Charlies 
Place,  will  sell  candies,  tobacco 
and  magazines:  will  also  recane 
chairs  at  reasonable  charge. 

The  stand  is  furnished  by  State 
Commission  for  the  blind,  Mr. 
Hooper  is  aided  in  getting  start- 
ed in  his  new  place  of  business 
by  Mr.J.Penland.who  hascharge 
of  Rehabilitation  for  the  blind  in 
19  western  N.C.counties.and  the 
LION's  Club  of  Sylva.N.C. 


BLIND  TO  BE 
GIVEN  A  START 


Welfare  Department  to  Pro- 

Vi(Ie  75  Magazine  Racks 

for  Sightless  Folk. 


The  state  department  of  social  se- 
curity is  planning  to  help  set  up  75 
newspaper  and  magazine  stands  for 
blind  persons  to  earn  a  living. 

Three  such  stands  already  are  in 
operation  in  western  Washington  and 
five  are  in  process  of  development 
east  of  the  mountains.  Mrs.  Gwen 
Hardin,  supervisor  of  the  blind,  be- 
lieves that  vending  stands  not  only 
give  blind  persons  a  way  to  make  a 
living,  but  return  them  to  self-confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  for  living. 

The  division  for  the  blind  provides 
a  trainer  until  the  blind  person  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  handling  of  articles, 
arrangement  of  show  cases,  dealing 
with  wholesalers  and  with  inventory 
of  the  stock. 

How  to  care  for  "refugees"  from 
the  drouth  states  and  persons  out  of 
work  during  the  slack  season  at 
Grand  Coulee  dam  are  two  problems 
bothering  the  state  social  security  de- 
partment now. 

Since  the  present  dam  contract  is 
almost  completed,  numerous  men  are 
being  laid  off  at  Coulee  dam  until  by 
the  end  of  the  year  thousands  will  be 
unemployed.  Many  will  drift  back  to 
their  former  homes.  Others  must  be 
cared  for  by  the  state. 

Families  moving  to  Washington 
from  drouth  states  have  swelled  this 
state's  relief  load  so  much  that  state 
funds  earmarked  for  old  age  pensions 
or  child  welfare  may  have  to  be  di- 
verted to  feed  the  families  through 
the  winter.  Welfare  officials  are 
seeking  a  quota  of  30,000  persons  for 
federal  works  projects  this  winter  to 
help  ease  the  load  on  the  state  treas- 
ury.— Wilbur   Register. 
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BlirylMan 
Manages  Cafe 

A  dual  experiment,  in  aid  to  the 
r\  and  restaurant  management 
was  begun  today  at  the  Samson 
pd  Corp,,  1700  University  Ave. 
with  Kbft  opening  of  an  employe 
cafeteria  Imanaged  and  operated  by 
a  blind  man. 

The  experiment  is  being  under- 
taken by  Morris  Wildofski  of  113% 
Kelly  St.  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Sampson  Corporation  and  the 
7  York  Sta-fet  Commission  for 
the  BYind.  Formerly 'a  shoe  sales- 
man, he  has  been  blind  for  12  years. 

A  complete  cafeteria  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  employes'  recreation 
and  lunch  room  of  the  plant.  Wil- 
dofski will  have  full  charge  and 
will  direct  a  force  of  eight  helpers. 
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SEEING  EINGEftS 

The  cruel  haildicap  of  blind- 
ness has  been  ovetzcome  amazing- 
ly  by  many  persons   so   afflicted. 

\  People  of  normal  vision  have 
marveled  constantly  at  the  cour- 
age and  determination  of  the 
blind  worker — at  his  skill  and  his 
pride   in   the  crafbwork,   furniture 

'  and  laces  he  has  learned  to  pro- 
duce. 

Those  with  normal  eyes  will 
rejoice  with  the  blind  in 
announcement  of  a  new  avenue 
now  operating  which  probably 
will  become  the  inviolated  field 
of  the  blind. 

A  film  company,  believing  that 
work  in  the  "dark  room"  where 
cut  film  is  processed,  packed  and 
wrapped,  is  a  field  well  suited  to 
the  blind,  has  established  a,  com- 
plete blind  personell.  The  plan 
is  working — for  the  fingers  of  the 

'blind  are  trained  and  highly  sen- 
sitive; their  work  in  the  dark  is 
much  finer  and  more  accurate 
than  that  of  the  normal  visioned. 
That  is  the  story  for  all  to  re- 
joice fan — the  story  of  "Seeing 
Fingem." 
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A  Hungry  cus- 
tomer pushed  his 
pray  along  Mor- 
ris  Wildofsky's 
3afeteria  yester- 
day, picking  out 
i  bowl  of  vege- 
able  soup,  cod- 
fish on  toast, 
mashed  potatoes, 
rolls   and   coffee. 

Smiling  behind 
the  array  of 
tempting  dishes, 
blind  Proprietor 
Wildofsky  sug- 
j  gested  his  "Fris 
day  specials," 
scooped  out  pota- 
toes with  a  deft 
stroke  and  made 
change  at  the  end 
of   the    counter. 

Blind  for  12 
years,  Wildofsky 
had  set  out  oiji 
an  experiment  to 
prove  that  loss  of 
sight  is  no  detri- 
ment to  a  good 
business  head. 
Daily  since  Wed- 
nesday, 150  cus- 
tomers  had 
crowded  into  his 
immaculate  little 
cafeteria  in  the 
Samson  -  United 
Corporation  em- 
ployes recreation 
hall  in  Univer- 
sity Ave. 

While  he  was 
standing  there  re- 
lating details  of 
his  new  business 
a  man  in  over- 
alls stepped  up 
to    the    counter. 

"A  fig  bar,  Mor- 
ris, with  nuts  in  Morris  Wildofsky  has  conquered  the  handi- 

it,"  he  said.  cap  of  blindness.  He  operates  a  cafeteria  in 

warT  andePWiid"    the  Samson-United  plant  and  operates  it  well 

owsky      was      at  Operated  Store  8  Years 

the  showcase.  Sliding  back  a  panel  j  Father  of  two  boys,  aged  9  and 
h?  reached  into  a  metal  container,  J  5,  Wildofsky  has  operated  a  candy 
drew  out  the  desired  candy  bar  |  and  cigar  counter  at  the  Samson- 
amd  handed  it  to  the  customer. '  United  plant  for  nearly  eight 
"Thank  you,"  Morris  said,  smil-  years.  He  and  his  wife  and  boys 
ing    as    he    rang    up    the    five-cent  J  live  in  an  .unpretentious  little  home 
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at    113%    Kelly    St, 
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Blind,  sightless 
the  idea  of  a 
They  talked   it 

Samuels,,    presi- 


u  tekj        was       couting       his 

■change    a    few    weeks    ago    when 

Charles  W.  Townend.  division 
representative  for  the  State  Corn- 
on  for  the 
himself,  broached 
hoi  lunch  service. 
OVet  with  Abe  O. 
dent  of  the  concern.  Samuels 
liked  the  idea  and  more  thant  that, 
he  liked  "Ollie,"  Townend's  "seeing- 
•ye"  dog  and  constant  companion. 
Arrangements  were  completed  to 
lease  space  in  the  recreational  hall 
to  the  commission.  Pots  and  pans, 
a  refrigerator  and  all  the  equip- 
ment that  goes  with  operating  a 
modern  cafeteria  were  purchased 
by  the  commission  and  turned  over 
to  Wildofsky. 

Chose  Staff  Carefully 
Choice  of  personnel  foi  the  cafe- 
teria took  careful  consideration. 
An  honest,  efficient  and  trust- 
worthy chef  and  assistants  were 
needed.  To  start  with,  Wildofsky 
decided  to  employ  William  Bouter 
i  as  chef  and  two  assistants.  During 
noon  hours  four  additional  helpers 
are  added  to  the  staff. 

By   helping   Wildofsky   the   state 
commission    hopes    to    make  %  him 
financially     independent,     Townend 
said   yesterday.     The   proprietor   is 
required  to  pay  a  small  percentage 
■  of   his   profits   each   month    toward 
equipment.    If  the  experiment  here 
is    successful    it    is    expected    blind 
,  men   will    be   set   up    in   cafeterias 
'  in  other  New  York  State  cities. 
Wildofsky   gained    his   first   busi- 
ness knowledge  before  an  accident 
<  left    him    sightless    12    years    ago. 
Most  of  his  life,  he  said,  had  been 
spent  in  the  shoe  business,  both  in 
manufacturing  and  selling. 

"Even  a  blind  man  can  tell  when 
a  salesman  is  trying  to  put  some- 
I  thing  over  on  him,''  Wildofsky  said 
yesterday.  "You  don't  have  to  have 
eyes  to  tell  a  good  product  from  a 
bad  one."  Jr 
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Blind  Man 
'Sees'  From 
Candy  Stand 

Voices  and  Steps  of  Pass- 
ersbv  at  Post  Office 
Tell  "Him  A^out  Oyners' 
Characters         '\ 

Thousands  of  persons  enter  and 
leave  the  E  ost  Office  on  High  Street 
and  pass  the  cigarette  and  candy 
stand  whidh  is  operated  by  Francis 
A.  Connor,  a  blind  man. 

Many  of  these  persons  do  not  see 
Mr.  Connor  but  it  is  likely  that  Mr. 
Connor    "sees"    them.-  By    listening 
to  their  voices  and  steps.  Mr.  ' 
nor  visualises  them  and  d 


J.  L.  Johnson  Operates  Store  Near 
Gibsonia  in  Spile  of  Blindness 


.1.  L.  Johnson,  who  is  75  years 
of  age,  has  opafratefl  a  little  gen- 
oral  store  in  the  vicinity  of  Gib- 
sonia in  Gallatin  county  for  45 
years,  dining  all  of  which  time  he 
has  been  totally  blind. 

With  almost  no  schooling,  Mr. 
Johnson  devised  a  code  of  price 
marking,  by  which  he  retails  the 
items  in  his  little  store,  consist- 
ing of  shoes,  hose,  canned  goods, 
tablets,  pencils  and  other  such  sun- 
dries as  would  be  in  demand  at  a 
country  crossroads  store. 

He  cuts  cardboard  into  the  sym- 
bols which  represent  figures  to 
him  and  sews  or  ties  them  onto  the 
merchandise  to  be  sold. 

If  he  is  not  acquainted  with  his 
customer  and  currency  is  offered 
in  payment  for  an  item,  Mrs. 
Johnson  verifies  for  him  the  sum 
of  money  offered  and.  he  so  ar- 
ranges his  own  funds  that  he  is 
able  to  count  them  without  help. 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
came  to  Karber's  Ridge  in  1893, 
living  on  a  farm  until  he  opened 
his  store  45  years  ago.  At  that 
time  twenty  families  lived  close 
around,  but  they  have  moved  to 
other  scenes,  nearer  the  state 
roads,  and  his  business  dwindled, 
until  had  it  not  been  for  his  blind 
pension  in  recent  years  he  wouid 
have  been  totally  destitute. 

The  store  has  been  neglected, 
but  Mr.  Johnson  is  there  and  wel- 
comes each  visitor,  whether  a  cus- 
tomer or  some  one  inspired  by 
friendly  curiosity  when  they  come 


their  characters.  "There  is  a  fine 
opportunity  here  to  learn  human 
natures,"  he  told  a  reporter,  "be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
minds  in  a  post  office  than  there 
is  in  a  factory." 

"Most  persons  are  sympathetic 
and  strictly  honest,"  he  said.  "A  few 
are  wise  guys.  Some,'  I  know  from 
the  tone  of  their  voices,  have  a  fu- 
ture  while  others  live  only  from  day 
to  day.  You  can't  tell  much  about 
college  fellows.  They  are  different' 
from  the  rest.  They  have  poker 
faces.  They  like  to  analyze  for  their 
own  satisfaction  and  aren't  so  emo- 
tional as  are  the  not  so  highly  edu- 
cated." 

Mr.  Connor  stated  that  when  &' 
man  utters  one  or  two  words,  the 
variation  in  pitch  is  slight  and  that, 
to  recognize  friends  or  the  identity 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  is  talk- 
ing, he  must  ask  a  question  which 
compels  the  speaker  to  answer  with 
a  full  sentence. 

He  builds  pictures  of  objects  and 

persons    in    his    mind    through    his 

of  hearing  and  smell.  He  de- 
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J.  L.  Johnson 

to  see  the  store  and  its  blind  pro- 
prietor. 

The  Forest  Service  has  improv- 
ed the  road  to  the  store,  which  is 
on  the  way  to  High  Knob  lookout 
tower  and  visitors  come  more  fre- 
quently now,  stopping  on  their  way 
to  one  of  the  lookout  towers  which 
tops  a  hill  deriving  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  eagles  used  to  nest 
along  the  crags  which  overlook 
Gibsonia. 

Mr.  Johnson  lost  his  vision  due 
to  trachoma,  an  eye  disease  which 
is  being  successfully  treated  at 
present  in  the  free  clinics  of 
southern  Illinois. 


ter mines  height,  when  he  can,  by 
the  sound  of  a  man's  voice. 

Mr.  Connor,  blind  for  40  years  and 
now  45  years  old,s  has  never  seen  an 
automobile  and  isn't  sure  if  his 
conception  of  one  is  correct.  "I  have 
an  idea  of  what  one  is  like."  he  said, 
"but  am  not  certain  since  a  different 
outline  is  obtained  by  touch  than 
by  sight.  The  radiators  of  cars  are 
very  confusing." 

Between  sales  and  chats  with 
friends,  Mr.  Connor  makes  rush 
seating  for  doll  chairs.  After  work, 
his  hobby  is  the  lacing  and  braiding 
of  three-colored  rugs.  He  is  married 
and  his  wife,  he  explained,  is  "al- 
most blind.  They  reside  at  301 
Washington  Street. 
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Offers  New  Work  for  Blind 

A  prize  of  $250  for  the  best  idea 
for  a  new  vocational  outlet  for  blind 
Workers  has  been  awrded  to  Miss 
Norma  Carpenter,  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
by  the  foundation's  offices,  15  West 
Sixteenth  Street.  Miss  Carpenter 
suggested  that  blind  workmen 
manufacture  dog  accessories,  such  as 
collars,  leashes,  blankets  and  sleep- 
ing baskets. 
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Record  to  S 

Jdseph  F.  Clunk, 


Remarkable 
Speak  Here. 


blind  man,  who 
made  a  remarkable  record  in  open- 
ing up  business  stands  for  the  blind 
j  in  Canada,  and  is  now  doing  the 
I  same  thing  in  the  United  Staates, 
I  will   be   the   principal   speaker   be- 
1  fore  the  closing  session  of  the  Cen- 
'■  tral    Regional    Conference    of    the 
j  U.    S.    Office   of   Education,    at    the 
Netherland  Plaza  Thursday. 
•     Clunk    came    from    Youngstown 
and,  because  of  his  successful  work 
for  the  blind,  was  invited  to  Can- 
ada.   For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
associated  with  the   Canadian  In- 
stitute  of  the  Blind,   and   special- 
ized in  the  opening  up  of  stands  for 
the   blind,  so  that  they   could  be- 
come self-supporting.    His  work  at-  i 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Government,    which,    in    turn,    en- ' 
;  gaged  him.    He  now  is  in  charge  of . 
'the  placement  of  the  blind  in  the; 
Federal  rehabilitation  program. 

The  convention  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  closed  at. 
the  Netherland  Plaza  Tuesday 
jnight.  Wednesday  the  Central  Re-  ' 
gional  Conference  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
jof  Education  continued  its  sessions 
under  the  chairmanship  of  John  A. 
'Kratz,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  i 
I  chief  of  the  Federal  rehabilitation 
I  division. 

Delegates  attended  from  Illinois 
Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Michiga 
Minnisota,      Missouri,      Wisconsi: 
North  Dakota,   South   Dakota   anj 
Ohio.    The  technical  questions  deali 
ing   with  tests,   measurements   an 
examinations  -of   the   handicapped,' 
and  tests  for  fitness  for  various  pc- 
cupations    were    discussed.      Traby 
Copp,  Washington,  presided  at  the 
afternoon  session,  at  which  plans  fpr 
establishment  of  the  handcapped  In 
business  were  discussed.  / 


Blind  Man's  Ad 
Seeks  Job  Here 
As  a  Stenotypist 

New  Field  of  Employment 
Sought  for  Sightless  With 
Speed  Writing  Machines 
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Blind,  Seeks  Special  Job 


Selected   as    Experiment 

Princeton  Graduate  Can  Re- 
port 15  Words  a  Minute 


An  advertisement  appears  today 
in  the  classified  section  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  making  public  the 
fact  that  a  twenty-six-year-old 
blind  man.  Carl  Weiss,  is  available 
for  a  position  as  a  stenotypist. 
Aside  from  representing  an  indi- 
vidual seeking  employment,  this  ad- 
vertisement marks  an  attempt  by 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  to  open  a  new  field  of  em- 
ployment for  sightless  persons. 

The  stenotype  is  a  machine  with 
which  the  operator  takes  dictation 
or  speeches  in  a  speed  writing 
method.  It  has  come  into  general 
use  ■  at  conventions  and  banquets. 
Carl  Weiss  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
blind  stenotypist  in  the  world.  He 
!  was  found  practicing  on  his  ma- 
chine yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Guild's  dormitory  at  46  West  120th 
Street. 

Born  with  impaired  vision.  Weiss 
became  sightless  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.  Although  blind  from  his 
grammar  school  days,  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Baringer  High  School  in 
Newark,  N.  J.;  took  his  B.  A.  at  Rut- 
gers University,  where  he  was  J 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  and  his 
M.  A.  degree  at  Princeton. 

16  Hours  a  Day  at  School 

He  attributes  his  scholastic  suc- 
cess solely  to  hard  work  and  will 
power.  College  was  a  grind  for  him: 
he  worked  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  He  took  notes  on  a  Braille - 
writer  and  studied  with  the  aid  of 
nine  volunteers  who  read  to  him. 

Like  thousands  of  other  young 
men,  his  graduation  meant  that  he 
was  confronted  with  the  task  of 
finding  a  job.  Others  were  finding 
it  difficult  and  his  handicap  made 
his  chances  seem  almost  hopeless. 
He  had  acquired  a  good  education 
bu  tthere  was  no  place  for  him.  He 
did  not  want  to  do  weaving  or  other 
manual  tasks,  but  there  seemed  no. 
other  means  of  earning  a  living.  He 
applied  to  the  Guild  and  was  selected 
for  the  experiment  in  stenotyping. 

"I  am  proud  that  they  selected 
me,"  he  said. 

He  studied  the  operation  of  the 
machine  for  fifteen  months  and 
now  can  write  150  words  a  minute 
with  ease.  Theer  will  be  no  necessity 
for  hi  mto  transcribe  his  writing, 
he  explained,  because  in  convention 
and  banquet  work  it  is  customary  to 
have  other  persons  familiar  with  the 
system  transcribe  while  the  operator 
takes'down  other  speeches. 


Carl  Weiss,  at  work  on  the  steno- 
typing machine  on  which  he  has 
become    proficient 
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EnroursfeBMnl  to  Others 

"If  T  succeed."  he  said,  "it  will  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  other*.  1; 
will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
What  to  do  with  the  educated  blind 
I  would  like  to  make  this  clear. 
however,  that  without  the  help  of 
sighted  people  no  blind  person  can 
eed.  no  matter  how  industrious 
or  courageous  he  may  be. 

"This  type  of  work  is  a  means  of 
avoiding  that  pity  created  by  so 
many  of  the  sightless.  We  wouldn't 
want  a  blind  person  who  creates  a 
pathetic  feeling." 

Weiss  then  asked  his  interviewer 
to  read  a  paragraph  from  a  news- 
paper. There  was  meager  light  in 
the  room  and  it  necessitated  slow 
reading.  Weiss  fingered  the  keys  of 
his  machine  and.  with  a  smile,  said. 
"You  go  to  slow  for  me."  The  paper 
was  held  toward  the  light  and  an- 
other paragraph  was  read,  this  time 
much  faster.  "I  got  every  #word  you 
read."  Weiss  said. 

He  talked  f:>r  a  time  about  how 
he  had  worked  hard  to  increase  his 
speed  on  the  machine.  Finally,  he 
said.  "I  hope  to  develop  up  to  200 
words  a  minute  and  then  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  anybody." 


Fellow  Workers  Are 

Astonished   At 

Her  Ability 


Courage  and  determination  have 
won  for  Mae  G.  Livingston,  pert 
young  newspaperwoman.  Blind 
since  she  was  5  years  old,  she  has 
surmounted  crushing  obstacles  to 
become  a  society  writer  for  the 
Belleville  Times. 

Happy  at  the  unusual  place  she 
has  won  for  herself  in  a  dark 
world,  Miss  Livingston  revealed  to- 
day how  she  obtained  her  first  job 
—writing  copy  which  she  could  not 
see. 

Several  years  ago.  Miss  Livingston 
telephoned  the  editor  of  the  Belle- 
ville Times,  which  later  merged  with 
the  newspaper  where  she  is  now 
employed.  She  obtained  the  job 
over  the  phone  and  was  given  orders 
to  collect  social  news,  write  and  mail 
it  to  the  office. 

She  Amazes  Staff 

She  followed  her  orders  to  the 
letter.  And  then  came  the  day  when 
the  editor  told  her  to  report  in  the 
office.  When  she  walked  in,  there 
was  an  astounded  silence.  It  was 
the  first  knowledge  her  editor  and 
co-workers  had  of  her  blindness. 

She  stayed  on,  while  the  staff 
marveled  at  her  solution  for  the 
problems  confronting  a  sightless  eirl 

earning   a   living   as   a   newspaper- 
woman. 

First,  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
making  telephone  calls  and  they 
are  legion  for  society  editors;  the 
arduous  task  of  taking  notes,  and 
finally,  the  task  of  transcribing  the 
notes  into  typed  copy. 


BLIND  GIRL   IS   RE 

Courage  Wins  Over  Handicap 

On  Job 


Star-Eagle  Staff  Photo 

TAKING  SOCIETY  NOTES  IN  BRAILLE 
Mae  G.  Livingston,  Blind  Girl  Reporter 


Unable  to  read  the  telephone  di- 
rectory, Miss  Livingston  had  to  call 
Information  constantly  for  num- 
bers. 

Connected  with  her  news  source, 
Miss  Livingston  jotted  down  her 
notes  on  a  Braille  slate,  wielding  a 
stylus  as  rapidly  as  a  person  with 
full  vision  does  a  pencil;  perhaps 
faster  for  she  has  devised  a  short- 
hand system  in  Braille. 

Uses  Typewriter 

Her  notes  in  order,  Miss  Livings- 
ton starts  the  transcription  into 
typed  copy,  using  the  touch  system 
on  a  standard  portable  typewriter. 
She  learned  touch-typing  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
where  she  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  1929. 

Miss  Livingston  no  longer  has  to 
ask  information  for  telephone  num- 
bers when  she  wants  to  make  a  call. 

On  her  desk  is  a  Belleville  tele- 
phone directory  which  she  reads  as 
rapidly  as  any  unhandicapped  per- 


son. It  is  in  Braille  type  also,  pre-  i 
pared  for  her  by  two  friends,  Mrs.  I 
Marguerite  D.  Smith  and  Miss  Irma 
E.  Kriebel,  both  of  Maplewood,  and 
both  associated  with  the  Newark 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross.  Miss 
Livingston  considers  this  aid  indis- 
pensable now. 

Loves  Amusements 

Miss  Livingston  is  an  accomplished 
pianist  and  is  fond  of  dancing.  She 
loves  operas,  the  theater  and  movies 
and  says  she  owes  Hollywood  a  great 
debt  for  the  talkies. 

Miss  Livingston  adores  the 
memory  of  Richard  Wagner,  the 
German  composer  about  whom  she 
wrote  a  biography. 

Her  father,  former  town  commis- 
sioner Edward  Livingston,  died 
about  fifteen  years  ago  and  she  lives 
with  her  mother  at  10  Parkeide 
drive,  Belleville.  When  a  reporter 
left  her  home  today* she  shouted: 

"Don't  forget  the  first  name,  it's 
M  A  E." 
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Blind  Student  Sees  Way  to  Earn  Education 


Joseph  Melillo,  blind  honor  student  at  Newark  University,  and  Bonso,  his  canine  companion,  are  working 
their  way  through  school  with  the  help  of  a  new  business  venture — a  candy  and  tobacco  stand  in  the  admin- 
istration building.    Customers  are  Marie  Laragy  of  175  Ogden  street,  left,  and  Jennie  Bernacki  of  431  South 

11th  street,  pre-medical  students. 


Joseph  Melillo  of  117  Mt.  Prospect 
avenue,  blind  honor  student  at  New- 
ark University,  sold  candy  to  two 
pre-medical  co-eds  today  at  the  uni- 
versity's administration  building  in 
Fulton  street  and  talked  about  his 
new  venture.  His  oeeing  Eye  dog 
and  constant  companion,  Bonzo, 
looked  on  approvingly. 

"I  needed  money  to  help  me  through 
school  and  I  asked  Dr.  Frank  King- 
don,  university  president,  if  I  could 
I  run   a   candy   and   tobacco   stand   in 


the  lobby  here,"  Melillo  explained. 
"I  got  permission  to  use  the  stand 
which  was  acquired  with  the  other 
fixtures  when  the  school  took  this 
building  over  from  the  Progress  Club, 
and  here  I  am." 

In  business  only  a  few  days,  Melillo 
already  knows  by  touch  the  positions 
of  the  various  confections,  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  When  he  has  to  take  time 
out  to  attend  classes — he  is  a  pre- 
legal  junior — his  friend  and  business 
assistant,  Philip  Gambacorta  of  37 
Webster  street,  who  is  partly  blind, 


takes  his  place.  Evenings  until  10 
Melillo  is  usually  on  duty,  and  when 
some  social  function  is  being  held 
both  he  and  Gambacorta  take  their 
places  behind  the  counter  to  handle 
the  rush. 

"Each  day  we're  selling  more  than 
the  day  before,"  Gambacorta  said,  "If 
things  keep  improving,  I  think  we'll 
do  fine." 

Melillo  is  vice  president  of  the; 
student  council,  and  has  been  awarded 
the  Theodore  Paton  Harris  scholar- 
ship for  this  year. 
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PL!ND  BUSINESS  MAN 
OPENS  CAMPUS  STAND 

Third  Si!ch  Stand  Established  Bj 
State  Commission  For  Blind     * 


D.  Smith,  placement  a§ 
for  the  Oklahoma  Ccjauaissjjjnfor. 
Ajjult  Blind,  was  in  Stillwater 'Fri-| 
day  assis  .•  -::  Ralph  Jackson,  Ok-, 
lahoma  City,  in  installation  of  a 
cigar,  candy,  magazine  and  cold 
drink  stnd  in  the  Y-hut  on  the 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical college  campus. 

Jackson's  stand  here  is  the  third 
of  its  kind  to  be  set  up  by  the 
state  commission  for  assistance  to 
the  blind.  A  hundred  or  more 
stands  will  be  placed  in  state, 
federal  and  county  buildings  of 
the  state,  Smith  said. 

Smith,  who  lost  his  sight  in  an 
automobile    accident    about    five, 
years  ago,  is  able  to  move  about1 
on  the  campus  with  ease  by  the 
guidance    of    a    "seeing-eye"    dog, 
Chrissy,    trained    at    the    Seeing- 
Eye  Institute  at  Morristown,  N.  J.' 
Money  for  setting  up  the  stand 
on  the  college  campus  is  furnish- 
ed through  a  revolving  fund  cre-i 
ated  by  the  last  legislature.  Under, 
the  state's  plan  for  assistance  to 
the  blind,  money  is  furnished  by! 
the  state  for  equipment  and  mer-( 
chandise  and  the  state  is  then  re- 
paid on  a  small  monthly  payment 
plan  by  the  dealer. 

In  order  to  qualify,  a  person 
must  have  less  than  10  per  cent 
vision  and  be  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 
Through  House  Bill  431,  the  last 
legislature  authorized  the  com 
mission  for  adult  blind  to  place  the 
stands  in  state,  federal  or  count} 
buildings. 

Jackson's  stand  was  opened  fir 
business  Friday.  Stands  ■  h^e 
been  established  for  blind  ar- 
sons at  Muskogee  and  Wewo/a. 


Built  Paying  Business 


During  Depression  Years 
Despite  the  Handicap 
of  Blindness] 


In  1930  the  depression  was  just 
getting   up  full  steam. 

But,  blinded  though  he  was,  Riley 
G.  Cadle  thought  it  was  a  good  time 
to  quit  working  for  others  and  go 
into  business  for  himself.  Inquiring 
around  he  picked  out  the  candy  vend- 
ing business,  as  offering  the  best 
prospects. 

It  was  an  uphill  fight  but  today 
Mr.  Cadle,  now  47  years  old,  faces 
the  future  with  confidence  that  his 
efforts  will  enable  him  to  continue 
making  an  honest  living  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  without  necessity 
of  seeking  outside  assistance. 

Cadle,  who  became  blind  when  he 
was  a  baby,  is  a  well  known  figure 
on  downtown  streets.  Through  thej 
sense  of  hearing  he  is  able  to  movei 
through  the  business  and  factory 
districts  at  ease,  filling  his  40  ma- 
chines and  collecting  the  pennies  and 
nickels. 

Guided  by  Daughter 
Springfield  residents  have  many 
times  seen  a  smiling  happy  little  girl, 
guiding  him  across  busy  downtown 
streets.  The  little  girl  is  his  daughter, 
Joanne,  and  she  will  celebrate  her 
sixth   birthday   next  month. 

"I  have  trained  her  to  observe  all 
traffic  rules,"  the  blind  man  said, 
"and  although  I  can  get  along  with- 
out her  aid,  she  sure  helps  in  cross- 
ing streets." 

The  little  girl  doesn't  go  with  him 
all  the  time,  he  said,  "only  when  she 
wants  to."  She  is  in  the  kindergarten 
class  at  Lawrence  school  and  "sure 
does  like  to  go  to  school,"  Cadle  de- 
clared. 

Mr.  Cadle  takes  care  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  mother-in-law  and  has  his 
own  home,  residing  at  1714  South 
Second  street.  His  mother-in-law 
keeps  house,  he  said.  His  wife  died 
three  years  ago. 

Aided  by  Merchants 

In  telling  of  his  trips  through  the 
business  and  factory  districts,  he  de- 
clared he  couldn't  express  his  grati- 
tude for  aid  given  by  merchants  and 
factory  heads.  "At  the  Register  office, 
for  instance,"  he  said,  "someone,  I 
don't  know  who,  calls  me  when  the 
machine  needs  refilling.  Other  per- 
sons do  the   same   at  other   places." 

Honesty,  he  said,  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  business.  He  declared  his 
penny  machines  will  not  "take" 
dimes  in  return  for  a  "penny's  worth" 
of  peanuts  or  small  candy  bars.  He 
said  a  man  representing  a  candy 
vending  machine  company  recently 
told  him  if  he  installed  the  company 
machines,  he  could  make  several  ex- 


tra dimes  through  mistakes  of  the 
customers.  Cadle  said  he  refused 
flatly  "because  it  wasn't  honest." 

He  was  born  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains  near  where  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  join  and  moved 
to  Illinois  when  he  was  a  small  boy, 
residing  at  times  in  different  cities. 

He    started    selling    brushes    and 
brooms,  but  couldn't  make  much  at 
the  job.  He  also  worked  as  switch- 1 
board    operator   for    two   months   at  | 
the    stats   school   for   the    blind   at 
Jacksonville,  but  declared  he  wanted 
.some  other  kind  of  work  and  took 
the  candy  job  in  Springfield  in  1930. 
J     "It  was  hard  at  first  t,o  set  per- 
fons  to  allow  me  to  install  macines 
i  in  their  places,  but  after  I  obtained 
some  references,  they  let  m/  put  in 
machines   right    away."     He    added 
that  "most  places  have   treated  me 
kindly.     One  place,  where  they  sell 
candy  in  the  front  part  of  the  store, 
has  allowed  me  to  place  a  machine 
in  the  rear  part  for  the  workers." 

Asked  how  he  traveled  out  to  the 
outlying  factories,  Cadle  promptly 
answered,  "I  ride  the  buses."  He 
added  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
to  and  from  the  factories. 

With  that,  he  carefully  folded  a 
large  knapsack  in  which  he  carries 
the  candy,  walked  easily  down  the 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
proceeded  without,  a  mis-step  to  his 
next  machine  a  short  distance  down 
the  street. 
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Riley  G.  Cadle  and  daughter  Joanne 


Riley  G.  Cadle,  blind  operator  of  candy  vending 
machines,  is  shown  with  his  daughter,  Joanne,  5 
years  old,  filling  one  of  his  machines  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  State  Register  office.  Joanne  helps  her 
dad  and  likes  the  work,  even  though  he  has  de- 


veloped his  sense  of  hearing  and  feeling  to  such  a 
point  that  he  can  do  the  work  himself.  Joanne 
hands  the  candy  to  him  but  Mr.  Cadle  needs  no 
assistance  in  putting  the  various  bars  in  the  right 
receptacle  so  that  the  customer  will  get  just  what 
he  wants. 


Blind  Merchant  at  His  Concession  In  Post  Office 


-Herald   Photo 


Gustav  A.  Vogel  of  54  South  High  street,  the  city's  lone  blind  concessionaire,  is  looking 
forward  to  more  comfortable  business  quarters  this  Winter,  thanks  to  a  recent  congressional 
act  permitting  establishment  in  federal  buildings  of  concessions  for  the  blind. 

Once  a  purveyor  of  periodicals,  tobacco,  candy  and  knick  knacks  in  a  bleak,  wooden 
shanty  at  the  Main  street  railroad  crossing,  Mr.  Vogel  from  now  on  will  be  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  first  floor  of  the  post  office,  with  steam  heat  at  his  fingertips  and 
conversation  close  at  hand.    The  concession  is  the  fifth  among  post  offices  in  Connecticut. 
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BLIND  MAN  HAS  STAND 

IN  P.  0.  BUILDING  HERE 


Gustaf  A.  Vogel  Granted  Concession 

lij    Government   For   sale 

or  Merchandise 

staf  A.  Vogel  of  54  South  High 
street,  New  Britain's  only  blind  con- 
cessionaire, was  installed  in  new 
quarters  i  >fflce   bull 

this     morning.        Formerly      vending- 
idicals   and   candies    in    a   small, 
• ;  e    Main    str(  et   rail- 
road .     Mr.     Vogel    will    now 

ipacious 


ThroiiKh  a  congressional  ail 
which  permits  use  of  space  in  fed- 
eral buildings,  where  available,  for 
concessions  for  the  blind,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  State  D*part- 
ment  of  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Corbin  Cabinet  U>ck  Co.,  Mr. 
Vogrel  will  sell  his  merchandist 
125  postal  employes  and  to  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  visit  the 
post  office  daily, 

Mr.  Vogel's  concession  Is  (ho  fifth 
lo  be  opened  in  a  federal  building 
in    this   state. 
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CONCESSION  TAIN 


Another    Sightless    Merchant. 
Sets  Up  in  Business 


Burton  R.  Beavon,  blind  news-  < 
lef,  has  taken  over  the  little  | 
news  stand  at  the  Main  street  rail-  j 
road  crossing-.  The  stand  was  re-  j 
cently  vacated  by  Gustav  A.  Vogel  \ 
who  moved  into  the  post  office 
building-. 

"J   don't  get  half  as  tired  as  I  did  j 
in    the    old    place    in      the'     welfare, 
building-    in    Hartford,"    he    said    to-  | 
day.      "And    I    work    twice    as    long. 
I  get  here  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing   and    stay    14    hours    but    T    feel 
much    better    because    there's    more 
chance  for  fresh  air. 

"Getting  used  to  the  newspapers. 
was  an  awful  problem  for  a  while. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  papers  here 
and  so  many  more  than  I've  been 
used  to  handling.  There  are  papers 
from  New  Britain,  Hartford.  Bridge- 
port, Boston  and  New  York.  They 
keep  coming  at  me  all  day  long. 
Tor  a  while  I  hardly  knew  where 
I  was  at. 

"When  peopel  want  something 
they  want  it  right  away.  For  a 
while  folks  were  a  bit  touchy  be- 
cause they  had  to  wait  in  the  cold. 
But  now  that  I  have  things  down 
to  a  system  and  folks  are  getting 
to    know    me    they   are   all    pleasant. 

"You'd  think  it  would  be  cold 
here  but  it  isn't  except  for  my  feet. 
Sometimes  it  gets  so  warm  with  this 
oil  heater  that  I  have  to  open  up 
and  air  the  place  out.  After  a 
while  I  think  I'll  build  a  wood  floor- 
ing in  sections  so  my  feet  won't 
be  next  to  the  ground.  With  a  new 
floor  I'll  be  able  to  reach  up  a  little 
higher  too.  Vogel  is  taller  than  I 
am  and  was  able  to  reach  the  top 
shelves   easily." 

Beavon  was  born  in  Bridgeport 
in  1893.  Until  recently  he  worked 
in  his  spare  time  making  leather 
products  and  at  one  time  was  quite 
successful.  More  recently,  however, 
the  leather  business  has  fallen  off 
and  he  held  a  concession  in  Hart- 
ford. 

At  one  time  he  was  employed  at 
the  Farmington  nursery  for  blind 
children.  He  entered  the  nursery 
as  a  janitor.  Fond  of  children,  he 
worked  into  a  position  of  responsi-  ; 
bility  and  became  a  teacher  of  j 
backward   children. 

"Funny  about  that  teaching  bus-  j 
iness.  The  regular  teachers  had  j 
two  children  whom  they  had  given 
up  any  hope  of  training.  I  liked 
children  and  asked  if  I  might  try 
a  hand  at  it.  Since  they  had  failed 
1   couldn't  do  any  worse.     Tt  worked 


(jf     out    quite    well,    too." 

Mr.  Beavon  plans  io  rearrange  the 
.small  shop  to  suit  his  own  conven- 
ience, add  shelves  where  necessary 
and  repair  parts  if  the  building 
which    need    repair. 

""  ore's  a  checker  board  I  made 
for  my  own  amusement."  he  said. 
"It's  made  from  pieces  of  cigar 
lie  :  wood."  Mi'.  Beavon  had  cut 
small  squares  of  wood  and  glued 
them  onto  a  piece  about  10  inches 
Kiinare  in  the  places  ordinarily  used 
for    the    red   spaces. 

The  men  were  round  and  square 
rathrr  than  red  and  black.  On  one 
si  of  each  man  is  a  small  hole 
Which  when  turned  up  indicates  a 
king.  The  depressions  left  where 
no  wood  had  been  glued  on  cor- 
respond with  the  black  spaces  and 
act  as  a  guide  to  keep  the  men 
from  sliding  off  the  board. 

Mr.  Beavon  reports  that  business 
is  fine  here,  much  better  than  at 
his  previous  concession.  "Tve  had 
so  many  call  for  candy  that  I  hope 
to  add  to  my  candy  line,  and  per- 
.  haps  next  summer  I  can  add  some 
soda.  I've  hardly  gotten  settled 
here  but  the  busir-js  means  a  great 
deal  to  me  .and   I  like  it." 
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ra.  Maud  McFatridge  Hankifc 
13fl0  |^est  Texas,  who  has  beei 
blind  since  childhood,  went  into  th< 
merchandising  business  today --it 
the  lobby  of  the  Bryan  count} 
courthouse.  With  the  help  of  tht 
vocational  rehabilitation  service 
and  the  state  commission  for  adul. 
blind  she  opened  a  store  in  the 
east  entrance  to  the  lobby  of  thi 
courthouse. 

In  the  store  Mrs.  Hanks  will  seL 
cigars,  cigarets,  tobacco,  candy 
cold  drinks,  magazines,  fruit,  and 
numerous  small  items  such  as  raz- 
or blades,  gloves,  handkerchiefs 
and  pipes. 

The  state  commission  for  adult 
blind  owns  the  .specially  made  fix- 
tures for  which  Mrs.  McFatridge 
will  pay  a  small  rental,  and  has 
purchased  the  first  stock  of  goods 
which  will  be  paid  for  by  Mrs. 
Hanks  out  of  sales,  after  which  she 
will  be  .sole  owner  of  the  store. 

This  is  the  ninth  store  establish- 
ed for  blind  persons  in  courthouses 
in  the  state,  and  26  in  all  will  be 
established. 

The  plan  was  inaugurated  by 
Walter  P.  King,  chairman  of  the 
state  commission,  himself  a  blind 
man,  and  through  it  he  hopes  to 
enable  many  blind  persons  to  earn 
their  living.  J.  D.  Smith,  placement  j 
agent  for  the  commission,  was  here  j 
today  getting  the  store  started. 

Miss  Lucille  Rains,  Durant,  will 
assist  Mrs.  Hanks  for  a  month  in] 
the  operation,  and  through  heri 
eyes  the  new  owner  will  learn  tha 
stock  and  its  locatifitriin  the  case* 
and  on  the  shelves.       ^^*^         / 


New  Deal  for  Blind  Launched 


Recent  appointment  of  a  man  to  the  newly-created  post  of  federal 
special  agent  for  the  blind  heralds  a  new  deal  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  41,  himself  blind,  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  helping  others  in  similar  plight,  is  delegated 
to  develop  Jobs  for  the  blind  and  supervise  the  program.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  blind  have  been  admitted  to  the  civil  service, 
and  it  may  prove  an  opportunity  for  them  to  get  numerous  govern- 
ment posts  in  the  future.  One  of  the  chief  objectives  of  Director 
Clunk  will  be  to  try  and  place  blind  workers  in  industry  where  there 
are  many  jobs  they  can  perform  with  efficiency. 
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